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Sntroduction 


TEN YEARS ago she was graduated from this univer- 
sity. Now she strolls over a rustic bridge, and through 
winding trails, enjoying the glorious vistas stretching 
ahead. Thick, luxuriant, autumn-colored shrubs and 
silver-tipped, grey-green trees frame and enhance the 
beauty of the classic Greek columns of the universily 
buildings. This scene, so remote from the noise and bustle 
of the everyday world, seems touched by some fairy spell. 
Here youth is eternal as each generation of young people 
Jives out its college career, giving life to pure white stone 
buildings and the lovely paths and byways. The music of 
their voices forms a thrilling symphony. Sports, studies, 
social relations, and activities make the theme an exciting, 
changing one which brings unique, haunting nostalgia to 
any alumnus. 

Here was indeed a contrast to the life she has been 
leading as a schoolteacher. Restless, vivacious young 
people crowd her small classrooms. Her patience, tact, 
and judgment are constantly being strained to the break- 
ing point. The university practice classes could not pre- 
pare her for the school in most comman/t/es. In the uni- 
versity schoolroom conditions are made as perfect as 
possible. If she were at loss of what to do, supervisors 
and libraries were there to aid her. 

Returning to her campus, she feels that she is now 

IS 
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matured and tempered by her experience in a real school. 
Faced hy almost chaotic problems in large classes, she 
painstakingly worked out an ordered routine and tech- 
nique. Her sense of humor, common sense, and good 
sportsmanship finally came to her rescue in applying 
college theory as well as the advice of her more experi- 
enced colleagues. Unfortunately, much time and nervous 
energy were consumed in the process of orientation. 
Sometimes practical solutions to her problems were sug- 
gested too late to prevent long hours of unnecessary 
worry and unhappiness. Gradually she developed a phil- 
osophy about such matters. She became able to differ- 
entiate between a real problem and a situation which 
would work itself out. She found William John Cooper’s 
axiom, "The things you do not see help make you a good 
teacher,” to be correct. Problems must be thought out 
from the pupil’s as well as the teacher’s viewpoint. A 
child’s code of action must be considered in any judgment 
as tq discipline and grading. 

Returning to this enchanted place where her college 
years had passed so swiftly, she feels a desire to pass on 
to those who follow some of the best aids gleaned from a 
rich experience and thus bridge the gap between practice 
teaching and actual conditions. Thus the young teacher 
could enter the crowded classroom confident that, no mat- 
ter what major problem would arise, she could solve it 
surely. This is the apologia for this book. It is hoped 
that the paths which have been marked out in the follow- 
ing pages will direct the teacher in training so that some 
of the magic of the university can be transported to the 
classroom. 
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QUESTIONS 


What teachers stand out in your own educational career 
as your best instructors? Describe their personality and 
thlr methods of teaching. Which do you think 

!” rivsrrr ssrc' 

improved it? 

From mhat teachers did you lea^ the least? Why? Was 

this a lack of method or dtsciplme. 


.no, from both your college 
^mIcScIcZ? Why do you place them in thm 

category? 

4 

.■ the progressive teacher entirely 

ZleZthy^rcZept? Why. or mhy not? 

Read one 
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THE WATER in the harbor lay bright blue and sparkling 
in the sunshine. The hills and islands nestled dose and 
green in the sweet warmth that pervaded the beautiful 
scene. Great modern apartments topped the hill points, 
towering over ugly frame buildings. A shaft of a bridge 
shot up into the blue sky at the entrance to the harbor, a 
bridge which when completed joined the ranks of the 
wonders of the world. 

The freighters enter the Golden Gate tired and heavily 
laden. The great passenger steamers slip in slowly with 
engines well under control. They bring in the atmosphere 
of the Orient from which they came. Silks, pottery, and 
woven tapestries stolen from Eastern temples mingle with 
incense and heavy perfumes in the oriental Chinatown, 

The airplanes fiy gracefully about the harhor vying 
with the sea gulls. The sunshine and the scene speak of 
intense life and beauty. 

Two weeks earlier that same harbor had been darkened 
by low-hanging fog. The entire United States Fleet had 
filed past the Golden Gate — the black submarines, the 
grey battleships, the fleet of silver airplanes buzzing and 
threatening like birds of war. The chance entrance of a 
French battleship bearing midshipmen on a practice 
cruise proceeded slowly amon^ the American ships. The 
twenty-one guns fired by the French vessel were answered 
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again and again by the warships as they passed it. This 
added the real atmosphere of war to a scene already ex- 
ceedingly somber. 

The children of this city lived in the midst of contrasts, 
inspiring beauty, tragedy, peace, and war. 

I/et us go on a sunshiny day to one of the many beauti- 
ful schools in this metropolis. The Spanish architecture 
and landscaped grounds evidence the generosity and 
artistic appreciation of the community. 

Proud of having voted generous appropriations which 
have dotted his city with beautiful schools furnished 
without stint, and satisfied with the glowing reports of 
large graduating classes, a citizen feels no urge to enter 
these buildings in quest of further proof of what he be- 
lieves to be a perfect school system. 

But now let him follow me into the classroom and let 
him assay its real values as a living organism. We go in 
silently, not wishing to disturb. The air is heavy with 
the combination of steam heat, warm sunshine, and hu- 
man perspiration. The modern side wall, completely 
composed of windows, is so tightly closed that scarcely 
any air or sunshine may enter. The teacher at her desk is 
young, pretty, and unimaginative. A dead silence per- 
vades the classroom. Even the snapping of binders and 
the rustle of papers are apologetic in their muffled sound. 
The notebooks upon which the children are working are 
neat and carefully planned. The recitations which follow 
are thoroughly memorized. Any question based upon 
thought or opinion would shock this class into utter 
silence. The teacher has learned all the interesting mod- 
em methods taught in her university, but she does not 
use them. She dares not attempt them under the condi- 
tions that exist. 

Her program is far from ideal. All her classes are 
fo^fy-hve or fifty in number. Most of them are low- 
ability groups with enough bright discipline problems 
20 
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sprinkled through each to make them aJl difficult. With 
as many preparations as she has classes on two or more 
subjects, with new texts, new courses of study, and no 
fwe periods, even a more artistic teacher would be 
discouraged. 

The principal considers her work excellent because he 
is j'udging it by his own educational training gained many 
years before. The German, Johann Sturm, in 1536 would 
have also commended it, for her technique is that of a 
stylist. Life, color, and the busy world of contrasts teem- 
ing about this great city are all excluded from her class- 
room. So would schoolmaster Sturm have barred these 
outside things from his gymnasium, where boys were 
flogged for the use of their own language. 

Let us visit another room in the building. The class we 


see is busy and active. Some of the group are reading. 
Other students, having finished the prescribed reading, 
go from their seats upon their own initiative to one of 
the desks, where previously prepared typewritten new- 
type questions on this prescribed reading are laid out 
Each student answers the questions while standing so 
that the teacher can easily see that it is his work, and 
deposits his paper of answers in a special folder, which 
is later collected by the teacher. When the child returns 
to his seat, he completes the assignment at his own speed. 

The windows are open to the sunshine and air. The 


teacher mingles with her students. She helps those who 
have questions about their reading, and she assists those 
who wish guidance in activity work. She whispers sug- 
gestions to a group who wish to plan a play. Others are 
editing a newspaper dealing with the historical period 
that they are studying. They all proceed about their work 
with enthusiasm, freedom, and ease. The teacher gives 
passes to representatives of groups who wish to bring 
back library books to study in the classroom. The devel- 
opment of the subject is limited only by their imagination 


SI 
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and ability. Crayons, books, and paints are carefully re- 
placed at the end of the period to make the room ready 
for the next class. 

At the close of the day this teacher is happy for two 
reasons. First, from the teacher’s standpoint she has 
been able to reach everyone in a large class through this 
grouping. She ceases to be a policeman and becomes the 
guide and inspiration of an acquisitive group of young 
people. Secondly, this type of teaching appeals to the 
adolescent because, having a growing body and a need 
for mental expression, he must stretch his limbs. 
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QUESTIONS 


1 

In what ways is a master-teacher like an artist? 

2 

Why is education today a more difficult problem for the 
teacher than it was in the 1700' s, or 1800' s, or 1900' st 

3 

Name and identify the five fields into which Morrison di- 
vides teaching. What is a unit? Give a title for a unit in 
your major field which might be used as a significant part 
of that study in high school. 

4 

What are Morrison's five steps in the Science Type of 
teaching? 

5 

Define the term, Socialized Recitation. State its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


6 

Describe the Colin Scott Socialized Recitation.^ Do you 
think that you would find this method helpful in a large 
class? Why, or why not? 


7 

How would you organize a PaneUForum discussion? 

27 
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8 

Describe the Winnetka System of Washburn. How does 
it differ from the Dalton Plan? What contributions have 
both individual tyyes of teaching made to education? 
What features seem practical to you? 


9 

What is the real meaning of a project? How would you 
go about starting a project? How would you assist your 
class in carrying through these octi-yities? 


/O 

What is the purpose of the Thirty Progressive Schools 
Experiment? What will he some of its by-products? 


11 

Give a concise report on one of the methods of teaching 
from supplementary reading. 
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<3^eacking THethods S^kich Qtve 
Hew Vitality and interest 
to the Social Studies 

THE LAUGHTER and gaiety of a first-night audience is 
stifled expectantly as the dimmed lights leave only the 
glow of cigarettes to outline the massed gathering. Even 
the great mahogany piano upon the brightly lighted stage 
seems to wait with the same critical immobility as this 
fashionable group. The hush suddenly breaks into en- 
thusiastic applause as a small, thin, middle-aged man 
comes upon the stage. His lean, intelligent face coldiy 
glances over the audience as he seats himself at the piano. 
Perhaps he has heard of the frigid reception which this 
same throng gave to a prima donna who had lost her 
voice. Forgetful of her former glories and ignoring her 
great artistry, most of them had rudely walked out. 

The lean pianist begins after a calm pause. Through- 
out the whole performance this self-contained artist 
smiles as at some secret thought. He enslaves his audience 
as he weaves delicately the reality of life into the pathos, 
gaiety, and the emotion of music. The plaudits of the 
crowd mean little more than luxury for himself and 
family. The praise of the musical critic in the paper next 
morning will slightly amuse him. This master knows 

££f 
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wherein he has failed to reach the perfection which he is 
constantly striving to attain. His own critical judgment 
finds flaws in the unqualified enthusiasm of all his critics. 

The master-teacher also has this power of critical 
analysis of her own work. The extravagant praise of 
superintendents, principals, and supervisors cannot make 
a sincere artist out of an instructor who is merely an 
exhibitionist. A real desire to lead youth in the light of 
the accepted truths which science and experiment have 
worked out, gradually transforms the eager young teacher 
into the critical artist. 

The task of developing a young, pliable child into a 
happy, wholesome American citizen has become more 
complicated as society has been increasingly industrial- 
ized. The school has been forced to take over a large por- 
tion of the functions originally carried on by the home. 
The teacher, confronted by a constantly growing class 
enrollment, a continuous expansion in the scientific knowl- 
edge of children's reactions to given stimuli, and a new 
body of subject matter and techniques, must develop a 
new art of mass education to insure the survival of the 
individual child's personality and natural gifts and 
abilities. 

The schoolroom should reflect in miniature the oppor- 
tunities for expression, leadership, and self-control that 
adult life will later afford. Freedom of expression under 
the friendly, intelligent guidance of a modem teacher 
■will build up judgment, sense of fair play, and a real ap- 
preciation of beauty in all things. This spirit of freedom 
w’hich permeates the discussion of every subject promotes 
health of body as •well as of intellect. Passive lesson mem- 
orization, deadening the soul and the mind of the pupil, 
never enters into such a classroom. Here creative work 
brings a joyous response, and school becomes the most 
wonderful experience in a child's life. Here there are no 
truants. The instructor will have to revitalize with her 
ZQ 
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aduU powers of generalization, drama, and insight a 
su ject matter which will otherwise seem abstract and 
meaningless to the child. The shy should be encouraged 
to speak and the talkative to listen. Those talented in 
music or art should be taught appreciation for carefully 
done vocational work of less gifted, slower students in 
the group. Modern educators thoroughly realize that the 
old order has indeed changed. New techniques must be 
developed to meet the needs of a world that demands men 
and women who can think constructively and create a 
better civilization than the one which they have inherited. 

Many new methods have already been developed. The 
progressive teacher should know them all, using only the 
ones which are best adapted to the problems which con- 
front her. One of the most practical methods is that 
which has been carefully worked out by Morrison. 

He divides teaching into five fields. Each one requires 
a somewhat different teaching technique because the 
goals sought are unlike. The first division, the “Practical 
Arts Type,” teaches the individual to use appliances and 
mold materials. It includes most shop courses, sewing, 
cooking, dressmaking, drawing, painting, and the plastic 
arts. The exercise of perfection or skill, however, should 
never take precedence over the project itself. 

On the other hand, the “Pure Practice Type” is the field 
of learning where mechanical perfection is gained through 
the repetition of successes and omission of failures. In 
this case “perfect practice makes perfect.” No real 
thought is involved in the learning process, although the 
material memorized may be composed of logical, well- 


arranged ideas. . , , . , , . j 

The “Language Arts Type” is the learning of any kind 
of continuous discussion where thought or feeling is 
pressed or received. It includes foreign language. English 
composition, stenography, and musical expression. ^ 

One of the most important of Morrisons categories is 
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the "Appreciation Type,” which includes the fields of art, 
religion, and morals. Here the students’ reaction alone 
13 expressed whether it be pleasure, distaste, or complete 
indifference. The foundation for development of true ap- 

MW Whh r d " ^ -pp^' 
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are then broken up into smaller problems hy the co- 
operative ^york of pupils and teacher. 

Each unit in Social Science should be taught in the 
lollowing manner; The first step is exploration. The 
eacher finds out what the child already knows about the 
subject. This may be in written or oral form. 

If there is a child whose background of the unit is 
complete enough he may be excused to develop other re- 
lated topics during the assimilation assignments required 
of the rest of the class. 


The second step in the development is presentation. It 
is at this time that the teacher gives the class an interest- 
ing glimpse of the future subject by a short introductory 
talk. Thus the instructor explains any difficulties which 
she knows the students are sure to encounter. Although 
exploration and presentation may appear to be extem- 
poraneous, they are carefully planned. 

In the assimilation of material, however, the student 
plays the most important part. This may consist of read- 
ings, slides, movies, projects, and plays which the young 
person may use to study the unit A mastery test on this 
material follows this step. This will determine whether 
or not the pupils may go on to the next step without 


further teaching. 

If the assimilation period has been successful the class 
is now ready for organization. Those students excused 
from required assignments must now be brought back 
into the class. The various students pool their knowledge 
and with the help of the teacher organize this more or 
less scattered material in the form of a summary or out- 
line. Attention is again focused upon the big points pre- 
viously brought out in the exploration and presentation 
of the unit. As children develop in age and technique they 
will be able to organize the material learned more 


follows. This usually takes the form of ten- 
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minute talks prepared by the students upon the unit 
previously studied. The teacher whose classroom you 
visited always omitted this part of Morrison's method, 
substituting shorter, more active responses. 

In a High Eighth Class the teacher's presentation of 
*‘The Struggle for Self-Government" consisted of a de- 
scription of Samuel Adams and the secret clubs. The 
class was delighted with the “Caucus Club,” which met 
regularly in the garret of Tom Dawes' house. “There they 
smoke tobacco till you cannot see from one end of the 
garret to the other. They drink flip, I suppose, and there 
they choose a moderator who puts questions to vote 
regularly.” 

The class responded enthusiastically to the teacher's 
suggestion, “Of course, you want to know more about the 
men of the Kevolutionary period. Let us live there secretly 
with them in some old garret, constantly remembering 
that these meetings are destined to bring us into war 
with our mother country.” Thereupon the class decided 
to have its own secret club. After reading the reference 
in the text each group listed with the clerk the event 
which it wished to study intensively in order to drama- 
tize the topic later. Then each developed his part of the 
meeting with the aid of the text, library, and vivid 
imagination. 

During the secret meetings of the club an appropriate 
poster was placed over the glass on the door requesting 
students and members of the faculty not to interrupt the 
profound proceedings. During this meeting each event 
was presented in chronological order as if it had just 
occurred. Members of the club added dramatic details as 
each ^oup developed its chosen topic. A mastery test 
was given at the close of this assimilation period. The 
organization of the unit was in the form of an outline de- 
veloped «M>perativcly by teacher and pupils. Thus Mor- 
rison's mastery formula was completed with “pretest, 
54 
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teach, test again and teach/' until a real mastery or 
learning has taken place.t 

The modern world is beginning to appreciate the value 
of the conference. Long ago the Greeks enjoyed partici- 
pation in all forms of discussion. When Socrates jour- 
neyed to a Greek town the young men spread the tidings 
of his coming and they gathered quickly to join the in- 
formal debate. Often the word came before dawn, and 
the eager youths traveled by torchlight through dark and 
cold streets in order to welcome him. While Socrates re- 
freshed himself at his friend’s home, the young people 
politely waited until he was ready to begin. 

With the so-called passing of the recitation many mod- 
ern educators realize that the conference must be revived 
and adapted to present needs. The teacher-controlled, 
parrot-type lesson hearing should be abolished. The art 
of conversation alone causes great mental exhilaration. 
Both parties are surprised and delighted with the new 
ideas, thoughts, and conclusions which are provoked by 
friendly, informal discussion of some interesting topic. 
How much more can be accomplished by a group discus- 
sion where the topic has been prepared beforehand / Here 
there is the vitality and power of expression stimulated 
by individual disagreement and mutual help.® Educators 
now recognize the fact that the conference can be so con- 
trolled that it becomes a scientific, well-planned technique, 
which is in itself an art. 

The Socialized Becitation attempts to preserve the 
stimulating qualities of divers ideas and personalities 
contained in any group, without loss of the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness. ^ . , • 

For instance, creative work on some topic of real in- 
terest and value has been assigned.^ When the members 
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of the class read their original compositions one of them 
volunteers and becomes chairman. He then reads aloud 
his contribution and asks for constructive suggestions 
and corrections. This pupil remains in charge until the 
subject has been thoroughly developed. This procedure is 
continued until every student has an opportunity to have 
his work discussed by the class. The teacher at all times 
acts as an expert guide. The wasteful method of replac- 
ing the trained teacher with an inefficient student chair- 
man has been avoided, yet the student has had a chance 
to contribute both as a chairman and member of the 
class.'* 

Colin Scott has worked out a splendid form of Socialized 
Recitation in Springfield, Ohio. It is based upon the spirit 
of competition used in the famous Jesuit schools in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Colin Scott adds the 
art of the conference to their system. Under the Jesuit 
scheme of teaching the class was divided into two parts. 
This did not give the individual much share in discussion. 
Colin Scott divides the section into groups of four. Thus 
it avoids the evils of modem mass education even in 
large classes. It recognizes the fact that there is a definite 
psychological limit to the number of people who can share 
thoughts and reactions.^ An alert, interested body of 
students, competing on every question with constant ad- 
ditions of knowledge, is quite a pleasant contrast to the 
old-fashioned classroom, where relaxed, indifferent mem- 
bers sat unconcerned until the next question was asked. 
Under the ne\v system the teacher is an informal guide 
to an active, interested group, instead of an autocratic, 
formal, cvcr-too-acUvc speaker to a passive, bored class 
of youngsters. The Colin Scott method as developed in 
large and Bmall classes at Berkeley Senior High School 
and Horace Mann and Marina Junior High Schools of 

ns. ns, 
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3. At the tap of the chairman’s gavel the groups meet for a con- 
ference upon the lesson previously studied. In a large class it 
is convenient to have three accepted signals thoroughly under- 
stood by every child. One tap means attention and silence; two 
taps* to move chairs into or out of group meeting, as is desired; 
three taps, to permit soft talking in a conversational tone. Thus 
the class is always under the teacher's control. 

4, In the conference a cheek is made on the preparedness of each 
member by the chairman of the group. 

3. Each group then carries on a low-voiced discussion. 

6. The teacher supervises the class during this conference. She 
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explains any difficulties as vrell as prevents anyone’s use of the 
time for personal advantage. 

7. At the end of the conference the chairman calls the meeting to 
Older. He then checks on the preparedness of each group- 

8. The teacher nov? announces for the first time the number in the 
groups that will recite, (2*s -will recite.) 

9. Then the chairman calls on some group number. The student 
(number 2) in the group designated by the chairman arises, 
comes to the front of the room, and takes full charge of the 
discussion of the (juestion he has been called upon to answer. 
First he recites on the subject as fully as possible. Then he 
calls for additions. These may be contributed by any group 
except his own, of which he is the sole representative. 

10. One point is given for the main recitation and one fifth of a 
point for each addition. Too many additions, however, forfeit 
the point for the representative's contribution. The group 
which makes the greatest addition is awarded the forfeited 
point, When the discussion is ended the representative calls on 
another group for the next question, who continues the recita- 
tion in the same manner. Before the group representative 
takes his seat he writes the number of his group upon the 
blackboard, so that there will be no time wasted in calling on 
groups which have already recited. If the period closes before 
some of the groups have had an opportunity to recite, the 
teacher makes a note in her class book. Thus each group is 
guaranteed an equal chance to recite before the report period 
Is ended and the tallies are counted. An award is given of a 
raise in credit for all Individuals In the winning group. If 
groups tic they all receive the award as they have earned their 
reward. 


THE FAN-EL-remUM PIAN 

The Panel-Forum Plan Is another socialized Recitation which is 
particularly valuable for older students of the ninth through the 
twelfth grudcit. The enthusiastic advocates of this method claim 
that It gives a group of students practice In thinking through some 
challenging problem. In a few abort years these young people will 
^ eapeci^ Xo participate In a democratic society, whose very cx- 
Ittcnce w>n d'-pend upon the clarity of their vision. Emphasis Is 
lali open the nethodj of ttudy and reasoning rather than upon 
cxVaunSve irsearrh. 
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In the Panel-Forum method, the panel consists of a group of 
students who are directed by a student chairman, all seated around 
a table which puts them at their ease, and at the same time allows 
them to make notes as the discussion progresses. The remainder of 
the class acts as a forum for questioning of the panel members and 
for additional discussion and viewpoints. 

Directions for the Chairman 


1. The chairman must: 

a) keep the panel sheet which contains the individual as- 
signments for each member of the panel. 

b) see that the individual members make worth-while con- 
tributions. 

2. The chairman should prepare by: 

a) reading the texts. This will enable him to organize the 
material to be discussed by the panel members, 

b) working out an equal time schedule for each panel 
speaker. 

3. When the panel begins the chairman should fulhll his duties 
as moderator by: 

a) introducing each speaker. When each speaker is finished, 
he should encourage the class to carry on an open dis- 
cussion. 


Z)irecftons for the Members of the Panel 

1- Read the required references before trying to work out the 
part assigned to him. 

2. Include the main ideas of the subject which he is to discuss, 
3- Not read his report, but refer to his notes when he finds it 
necessary. 

4. Use his own words, not those of his references. Be definite, 
concise, and accurate. 


For example, a High Nine social studies class formulated this 
panel-forum discussion upon France: 

A. A comparison of two great cardinals of France— Richelieu and 
Mazarin. (Library reterences.) 

B. I^a Grande Madamoiselle. (Library references.) 

C. Louis XIV and his influence upon the creative arts, his warn, 
and the resultant effect upon the common people. (Library 
references.) 
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D. The man -who might have saved France— the Due de Bur- 
goyne. (Library references.) 

E. The hing who couldn’t save France — Louis XV. (Library 
references.) 

F. The hopeless eztTavagance of a beautiful queen — Marie An- 
toinette. (Library references.) 

G. Attempts to save France from financial disaster — Turgot, 
Necher, and Calonne. (Library references.) 

The obvious and widespread criticism of this method is that it 
is very slow moving and uninteresting to the large majority of the 
group. A class of any size is soon bored and relaxed. It is only too 
willing to leave the whole responsibility of the discussion upon the 
shoulders of the chairman and the small group conducting the 
panel. When the novelty of this new form of recitation has worn 
off, the lock of interest on the part of the nonparticipants in the 
class is even more apparent. This can be offset somewhat if the 
topic chosen for the panel discussion is a controversial one. 

At the close of such a discussion, care should be taken to sum- 
marize or outline the material which has been discussed by the 
different speakers. Effort must be made to keep the great majority 
of students active in the same manner as the famous Town Hall 
Meeting of the Air, where the roots of this method probably had 
their growth- 

Thus the teacher must help the chairman by emphasizing and 
reiterating the points which she desires the class to learn. In such 
a manner the individual student can be made to feel a personal 
responsibility by giving him credit for a live question, corrections, 
or additions. Otherwise, he avoids learning the subject matter. If 
the panel members arts the leading players, his must be a part in 
the supporting cast. 

There arc two methods of teaching that have as their 
goal the adaptation of the schoolwork to each child’s sldl) 
and speed. The Winnetka and Dalton systems attack the 
problem pomewhat difTcrcntly. 

In the Washburnc Winnetka system learning is divided 
into two groups— poclal and individual.* The mastery of 
plcIUs such a.s mathematics and spelling la fundamental 

Wlufcnk* ereVm.* V«t 
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but umnspiring, so it is taught individually.^ Geography 
IS social, so it is taught in groups.^ A certain amount of 
time IS spent on the masteiy of skills. One half of each 
morning and each afternoon is given to common essen- 
tials.® The pupiFs individual goal books are both a guide 
and record of his achievement.^® Special texts and work- 
books have been written containing these tasks or goals. 
They are arranged in grades in order to enable the indi- 
vidual to progress at his own speed with little assistance 
from the teacher.^i The teacher does not hear formal 
recitations. She explains difficulties as they arise in the 
course of each young person’s work.^^ 

As soon as the student learns one list of spelling words, 
after a self-administered test he asks the teacher for a 
real one. If he passes this, the date is placed by the goal 
and he is ready to study for the next. Thus students in 
the same class may be two years apart. The different 
departments cannot integrate or fuse the required work 
because no teacher can be sure that any pupil will have 
completed the goals which parallel the different courses.*^ 
The group work may consist of war relief for the Euro- 
peans, government of their own school, decoration of 
their classrooms, management of their rallies, or beauti- 
fication of their grounds. The children are not working 
towards any goals or tests at this time. They are free to 
do things which they wish, subordinating their wills only 
to the desires of the group.^® 

In Helen parkhurst's "Dalton Plan,” the class meets as 

D. 12 . 
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a group but twice a week.‘« The classrooms are fitted out 
with libraries.” The school does not have bells.^® The 
teachers in the various departments meet in a conference 
and plan the integration of their work. The Social Science 
department contributes the subject content, English the 
form, and Art the illustration for the required composi- 
tion.” The assignment as planned by the teachers^® is 
generally long and complicated enough to cover a month’s 
work with frequent explanations.*^ 

These tjqjed assignments, containing interest pockets, 
are given to the child in each subject at the beginning of 
the month.” The assignments are arranged on the basis 
of a three-tract system according to mentality.” Each 
assignment has a section called equivalents^ wherein the 
student may do extra work and get extra credit for it.^* 
The student may spend a whole week on one subject. If 
he needs help he confers with both teacher and pupils. 
If he does not wish to discuss the assignment with the 
master- teacher or other pupils, he may work alone in some 
extreme comer of the room. Special counselors aid stu- 
dents in budgeting their time wisely so that they can 
work more independently and efficiently,^^ Individual 
graphs are kept in the student’s notebooks,^® and class 
graphs kept on the vraU of the subject room, w’herein the 
student may keep track of his progress.^ Thus a careful 
chock and complete record is kept of each pupil’s achieve- 
ment, Before another month’s advance assignment can 


*• r»tVk»r»^ PUn, p. t5. 
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be undertaken, the pupil must have completed all the as. 
signments xn all his other subjects. When the assignment 
IS complete the student gets back the contract in which 
he has pledged to do a certain piece of This pro. 

cedure makes the preparation of special texts and work- 
books unnecessary. 23 This fact makes it inexpensive to 
install in any school system which desires to become more 
modernized. England has adopted the Dalton idea more 
enthusiastically than the American schools. 

Both the Winnetka and Dalton systems have succeeded 
in breaking the lock step in education.’** There are no 
failures in their schools. Those children who have com- 
pleted only one half of the nozmal work of the semester 
go on without discouragement from where they stopped. 
The normal curve of distribution is not recognized in 
either of these types of educational philosophy.®^ For 
them mass education does not exist. 

The next technique in point of interest and value is the 
project method. The original idea of the project was to 
supplement schoolwork with an interesting home prob- 
lem. After the student had finished the essentials, the 
course of study was enriched by various projects.®® Since 
that time the project has become a vrelUrecognized, essen- 
tial part of the learning process. Under this system the 
student develops the concrete thing in which he is inter- 
ested and learns the theory involved afterward.*® The 
class decides what points are to be emphasized. Then 
they group themselves into committees in order to carry 
out their plan.®^ If they should decide to make a galleon 
in the shop, the customary steps in regular shopwork are 
set aside, and only the technique of making a ship is 
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learned. Thus the work becomes a vital problem, not a 
series of graduated lessons to be learned.*® The teacher 
must continually guide each committee" so that it will 
carry out a definite purpose and successfully accomplish 
its aim.*® While the work is going on, the teacher should 
be consciously judging the pupil's activity program in the 
following terms: Is the project worth while and chal- 
lenging or merely interesting? Does it provide for the 
pupil’s growth as to subject-matter control, skill, better 
work methods, greater independence, and power in ac- 
complishment?*^ The pupils must judge their own activ- 
ity, after it has been presented. The teacher may guide 
the student-judges in basing tbeir decisions upon certain 
standards of achievement. This direction should be so 
subtle, however, that even the committee considers it only 
as a helpful suggestion. The pupil-committee will un- 
erringly point out and correct mistakes in form, such as 
spelling, printing, color, and neatness. The studen1> 
judges generally choose a play because of its historical 
truth and dramatic power. 

The project skillfully used is the one method which 
stimulates the interest of those young people who have 
not yet reached the age to enjoy learning as an accom- 
plishment in itself. Regardless of the fine motivation 
which any teacher can bring to a unit, the student activity 
sustains and develops that interest, which may remain 
while life lasts. 

When the Low Seventh Grade studied “An Introduction 
to American Civilization,” the club decided to make a 
series of peep shows in tissue-covered boxes, showing the 
various stages in the development of power. All phases 
ranging from muscles to machinery were depicted. 

In the High Seventh study of “Changing Civilizations 
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they affected the actual changes which this program 
made in the lives of the students in the Senior High 
School and college. Teaching methods which encouraged 
scientific student-thinking in formulating hypotheses and 
conclusions were stressed. Veteran teachers outside these 
thirty schools were encouraged to spend their summer at 
the workshop to become acquainted with the experiment 
and its results.®* 

Many educators thought that the Thirty Schools Ex- 
periment was too ambitious and all-inclusive to begin 
with, measured by tests still in the experimental stage, 
and with results which were not quite statistically cor- 
rect.^* But it has created a great amount of accurate 
evaluation where only the haziest conceptions existed 
before. 

The yoke which the Senior High Schools had rebelled 
against for years was lifted at last by the colleges. It was 
up to these thirty schools and their teachers to develop 
their curriculum and their teaching programs in such a 
way that their students would be prepared for life 
whether it be in a college or the world. The resultant 
responsibility and need for activity and change has 
brought out many truths which cannot be measured by 
statistical methods.*® But as the college committee of the 
Commission on School and College Relations under the 
chairmanship of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia 
reported, the preparation for a fixed set of entrance ex- 
aminations was not the only way to fit a student for a 
successful allege career.^ The fact that the graduates 
of these thirty schools could do as well or in some cases 
a shade better than their classmates with the Latin, 
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Algebra, and Geometry requirements has opened the eyes 
of many educators, not only m colleges, but in Junior and 
Senior High Schools as well « At one time the set re. 
quirement in the high school was probably as necessary 
for success in college as knowledge of Latin used to be 
to a Roman citizen. But the world has changed from 
horse-drawn carriages, with all that it implies, to tele- 
vision, technicolor talkies, and airplanes, and the colleges 
have not revised their requirements to meet it. The uni- 
versity demands many things which have long since lost 
their meaning. One college requires Physics as a pre- 
requisite if the student wishes to elect Photography, al- 
though the world knows that most Hollywood cameramen 
have never studied Physics. 

In this refusal to discard the old as they add the new, 
the Secondary School and the college tend to overload 
their courses and thus defeat the very purpose for which 
they were originally intended. The Cooking course in the 
Junior High School often includes so much theoretical 
material on the chemistry of food that the slower students 
who will probably do most of the cooking are forced to 
learn it at home. Slow students unable to understand the 


written recipe are able to cook their Thanksgiving dinner. 
The Teaching course in college is so laden with theory and 
verbiage that the young pedagogue, confused, turns back 
to the old-fashioned methods which were used when she 
was a student. In a like manner, the Medical course de- 
mands so much theory in premedical that it fails to weed 
out the doctor who is not clever with his hands. 

Teachers must accept their responsibility, for no longer 
will they be able to excuse their methods or their subject 
content because it is in the course of study. As the college 
lifts its requirements, the boards of education will do 


WOford .nd Marione '‘tt. E.Kht.^r study of the P«>«Te»l« Edu- 
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likewise and there will be an increase in the responsibility 
of the pedagogue. „ - 4. 

The following trends of the Thirty Schools Eiqperiinent 
are significant; 

L The schools are trying to break down the traditional compart- 
ments of subjects and to fuse and integrate them. 

2. Progressive educational systems are attempting to formulate 
their courses into a cumculutn that has continuity, so that the 
goal around which the curriculum was created can be reached. 

3. Problems courses are being organized to meet the needs of a 
contemporary adult world, 

4. Other courses are being constructed to meet the needs of the 
adolescents themselves. 

B. A wide choice of subjects in many fields is being offered in every 
curriculum with which the student comes in contact. 

6- Many opportunities are being created for students to partici- 
pate actively in the actual life of the community. 

7. The use of the arts to express ideas is proving as necessary as 
written and oral work. 

8. The pupils, teachers, and administrators must work democrat- 
ically together in planning the courses as well as the curriculum. 

9. Guidance progjrams have become too heavy for a small group of 
counselors to carry alone; the entire faculty must take an active 
part in it. 

10. When all the teachers become counselors they can adapt the 
content of their courses to meet these guidance needs.** 

These studies in every field should arouse thoughtful 
analysis of the existing courses and methods among 
forward-looking teachers. They are included in a six- 
volume report recently published. Educators should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of attending one of the 
many summer workshops -which have sprung up all over 
the United States. Any teacher can send for tests and 
materials from the Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year 
Experiment at the University of Chicago. 
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MODERN METHODS IN MINIATURE 

1. Morrison's Unit Method of Teaching: 

Thonght-challenging units are taught by the exploration of 
what the class already knows about the unit, followed by the 
teacher’s interesting concise presentation of what the class 
should know about the unit This dissertation is succeeded by 
the student’s aesimUation or study of the many problems in- 
volved in the unit Y?hen this is accomplished the subject 
matter is organized and outlined carefully. Finally the stu- 
dents recite upon the unit The slogan of the method is “Test, 
teach, retest and teach again until real learning has taken 
place.” 

2. The Socialized Type of Recitation: 

This teaches students to be leaders as well as followers and is 
best exemplified by the Colin Scott method of Recitation; 

A class, divided into groups of four, holds a brief conference 
on the assignment. When the recitation takes place one is 
called upon to represent his group on that question and pre- 
sides over the class during its discussion. The group be 
represents wins a point if the other groups are unable to 
supply too much additional information. Group co-operation 
and rivalry replaces Individual competition- This arouses 
lively interest throughout the lesson in the place of class- 
room boredom- 
Thc Panel-Forum Plan: 

Certain members of the class become panel speakers with 
their student chairman and are questioned by the remainder 
of the class who are the forum- 
3, The Individual Methods: 

The Washbume WinnetJea System: 

Each student equipped with special texts and assignments 
progresses at hit own rale of specd. 

The Dalton Plan: 

The young person uses standard texts and references but 
can pTogreis os fast os he U qualified because of specially 
prepared oj tlgnments. 

<. The Probleia Project; 

T>.e studenl-rtsnr.M activity most be guided by the teacher 
and clsii In order to U educationany worth while for cvery- 
er.f. A trr.in model of an oil drill arouses intensive discussion 
en ergines and lohricanla. 
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QUESTIONS 


/ 

Why should every lesson be carefuUy planned in order to 
serve the best interests of the student? 


2 

What good habits of scholarship and citizenship might he 
lost in the transfer from the elementary grades to the 
Junior High School? 


3 

How would you go about teaching a seventh-grader how 
to study? 


4 

Define verbalism and rote learning. What are its dis- 
advantages? 


5 

What are some methods of teaching which take the eni- 
phasis away from rote memory and verbalism? 


6 


What is integration in education? How could you plan a 
lesson in your major subject which would accomplish this 
objective? Why would such a lesson plan be better for 
use in a Junior or Senior High School than in the tradi- 
tional manner? 
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7 

Should the teacher or the jmpils do the most questioning 
in a wellrplanned approach or exploration of a new topic? 
Explain. 

8 

Which approach described in the text seemed to you most 
valuable to the student? Why do you think so? 

9 

Write out an approach for a significant unit of your own 
in either the Junior or Senior High School. 

10 

How was the community brought into the school when 
the different countries of the world were taught? 

11 

What local points of interest in your own community 
could be used in giving reality to your units of seventh- 
grade work? 


12 

What interesting people are amilaWe in i/out commumt'y 
for classroom talks? Why should they be invited? 

i3 

Could you suggest any other ways in which you could 
bring the leaders tn your community into direct contact 
^ciih the students in their classroom? 

CO 
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H 

What did the children gain by participation in the proj- 
ects described in this chapter? 

^5 

How may individual problem children be reconditioned? 


6i 
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IT IS midaf ternoon. The hot sun beats against the opened, 
shaded windows until the room is warm and sultry. The 
children passing in the hall look tired. Jt is the zero hour 
in the Junior High School— the last period in the day. 
The little Low Sevens come straggling into the warm 
room. Somehow their steps are slower although their 
eyes are still wide with expectancy. Long hours and 
warm rooms do not dull the enthusiasm of a freshman 
Junior High School class. The new school with its 
changing periods is still too varied an experience to be 
either dull or boring. 

Each child comes in quietly and begins to study. He 
acts according to rules of conduct which he has helped 
to formulate. The rules for which he will receive a maxi- 
mum of eight points are listed in his notebook. They read 
something like this : 

(1) Come into the room quietly and begin to study = 1 point. 

(2) Co-operate with your classmates and officers (teacher in- 
cluded) at all times = 2 points. 

(3) Try your best at all times =s 2 points. 

(4) Bring your tools (binder, text, and pencii) s= i point 

(B) Keep year room as tidy as you would your home = 1 point. 

(6) heave the room quietly at the close of the period =: 1 point 

The final bell sounds and the last period has begun. 

The teacher swiftly checks the attendance, and as she 

es 
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steps forward the forty-four pairs of eager eyes wateh 
her. They know that whatever she suggests will be in- 
teresting. She represents to this group of tousle-headed 
youngsters the most fascinating part of a perfect school. 

This perfection has been won after years of study and 
experience. The teacher’s art is not merely based on an 
understanding love of children, but also on a thorough 
knowledge of psychology. This enables her to combine 
the eccentricities of the individuals in a class into a united, 
working group of alert young people. As a result of her 
apparently effortless, charming direction, the pupils will 
long remember their adventures together. Years later, 
members of that class will return to the Junior High 
School and relate the things that they have done since 
they left the school, for they are sure of her continuous, 
sincere interest in their affairs. Even college freshmen 
still feel this bond and come back to pay her a friendly 
visit and to tell about their plans for the future. Yet this 
teacher does not possess any unusual beauty or grace. 
The class itself could probably go little further in their 
description of her than “keen.” In spite of a teaching 
load of 290 children a day and no free periods, she as ac- 
complished this difficult task of welding her subject, her- 
self, and the young people into one studious, alert, adven- 
turous group. In order to do it well, this teacher has had 
to call upon all the theory and philosophy of education 
that she has studied so assiduously. Thus she can come 
to know the individuals in each class almost as accurately 
as those instructors who are fortunate enough to have 
much smaller classes and free periods in which to confer. 
In fact, as the teacher faces an eager class at the end of 
a long, hard day, she is able to forget her fatigue in the 
adventure of the moment. This instructor realizes fully 
that teaching is motivation and that learning must be 
accomplished by the pupils. She knows that young people 
tire very quickly , although mental fatigue docs not set in 
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has already arranged 
ito a series of thought- 
s directed by Morri- 
Several possible ap- 
proaches to each U7iit have been assembled in a simple 
card catoJogue. The exploration questions have been 
planned in such a way as to provoke the class into asking 
most of them. 

J\Iost seventh-graders enter the Junior High School 
with the habits learned in the grammar school in a state 
of flux. The new school with its changed routine and 
contacts may cause such bewildered confusion that they 
forget certain valuable habits learned in the grades. 

There is a definite positive transfer of habits arising 
from identical techniques regardless of what subjects 
they have been used in.^ As a result of this fact the 
teacher should firmly emphasize and carefully check their 
individual notebooks. She must base her marking and 


as quickly as physical fatigue. She 
the content of the semester's work ir 
provoking, understandable units a, 
son's practical educational ’ 


correction of their work on neatness, completeness, and 
accuracy. They ought to be trained to keep a separate 
section in their binder for each class. That section must 
be carefully organized under the continuous supervision 
of their teacher. The teacher should emphasize the dif- 
ference between main unit and subtopic in each assign- 
ment. The assembled questions and summaries must al- 


ways be referred to when tests are given. The instructor 
calls their attention to the manner in which the text has 
been arranged. The purpose of the Table of Contents, 
Index, Chapter Headings, and Subheadings ought to be 
studied. Before the first test is assigned each member of 
the class should have arranged with his mother a quiet 
place to study It ought to be equipped with a comfortable 
chair, a table, and a good light The children should be 
encouraged to study at a regular time every day. Its real 
psychological advantage must be explained to them in 


1 Cates. Arthur I . Pnckologv for Student* of Edueatton. p. m 
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order that they can understand the need for all these ele- 
ments in a correct environment for efTicient study. 

Another important problem which arises in the seventh 
grade is that of verbalism and rote learning.- In a large 
class, a slow child may have so cleverly substituted ver- 
balism for real understanding that the teacher will fail 
to detect his lack of comprehension. If the first test con- 
tains only thought questions, many apparently excellent 
students will make a failure of it. Even the verbalists 
themselves are seldom aware of the real reason for their 
poor performance. In an individual conference, the 
teacher can easily demonstrate to the student that he has 
been learning words without understanding their mean- 
ing. She then explains to him the psychological fact that 
a good rote memory is inherited, and cannot be improved 
upon to any perceptible degree by practice. He can be led 
to r^hze that he should try to change his habits by 
rea ing and understanding such material as is assigned. 

to line with this same problem, one teacher arranged 
a c ass exercise including a series of apparently unrelated 
n t^em one with the other, allowed 

memb^ to relate the list backwards to the class. With 
""'ass tried to develop 
ability to associate one fact with another. They 

Tiariniy a type of memorization, com- 

all their classes.® ‘l^^^ities, as a technique of study in 

^l^h classes of forty-five 
of the homp * ^ often wise to gain the co-operation 

nose sS this stubborn habit of vertalism. 

^ttn tte P™™-! to he the low- 

with their mother OTSther‘°'Se''D°''“t'*^ assignments 

-vyrnuai Cart. » 

•G*.U%. pp. rit, p, Jej. rri>cedare*^ pp. 
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This home discussion was best timed the night after the 
class recitation, when the material was still fresh in the 
Childs memory. Under this arrangement, students' 
achievement improved from almost complete noncompre- 
hension to full understanding in one semester. 

Other aids to study should be clearly pointed out to 
seventh-graders. They can be brought to a realization 
that attentive study for short periods is much better than 
careless, wandering, inattentive study for a long time.'* 
They ought to be taught the slogan of all good students — 
“Perfect practice makes perfect. In line with this. 
Junior High School students should be instructed to over- 
learn a topic because of the psychological fact that im- 
mediately following the period of learning, so much is 
forgotten." 

They are delighted to tiy the experiment of reviewing 
their material before retiring. Upon getting up in the 
morning they are pleased to find that the assignment is 
almost learned. There has been nothing during their 


period of sleep to crowd out the subject matter which 
they studied the night before. Some more effective 
thinking will complete the task of learning.^ When the 
young person has thoroughly understood these new and 
efficient methods of study, the master-teacher is ready to 


go on with the class procedure. 

The thrilling transition from Grammar School to the 
Junior High is likely to become chaotic in its confusion if 
the school or teacher does not try to integrate the Social 
Studies with the other subjects in the curriculum. The 
actual learning of historical facts is a small part of the 
real understanding of challenging units in the Social 
Studies. The English skills of reading, siting, and 
speaking are the tools which the Social Studies teacher 


* rlntiier, JtaioJf. SdvcaUo^ PnichoJoav. p. 230. 
pp. 231. Si*. 

*S'rTOion?Hwbirt, Ptilckvloin f" Edueabon. p. SSS. 
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must depend upon continuously. The emphasis upon cor- 
rect English usage and extensive reading huilds up a bet- 
ter feeling for the historical period described, as well as 
a better preparation for life itself. 

Social Studies are no longer a field in which memorized 
facts are tested. Discussion, debate, and drama require 
the use of the English shills of voice, diction, and ex- 
pression. Letters, diaries, poetry, and plays require a 
good working knowledge of composition. A complete 
understanding of the period studied depends upon the 
student's ability to read supplementary fiction and non- 
fiction sources. Artistic children are <^ught and inter- 
ested in Social Studies through media which interest 
them. Color, line, or music may arouse a new interest 
in Social Studies among those who have never liked the 
subject before. These varied activities emphasize the 
unit as well as interest the group. 

The need for integration is especially felt in the sev- 
enth grade when the change from an unhurried schedule 
with a few teachers in the Grammar School is supplanted 
by a bewildering confusion in the Junior High School. 
Adolescents need new freedom, exercise, and a place to 
grow, but the transition should not he as abrupt as it 
generally is. The student’s adjustment to this strange 
environment may stifle his personality rather than en- 
courage self-expression. Sensitive pupils actually appear 
dull because they are overwhelmed by the multiplicity of 
activities in which they are expected to participate. Dur- 
ing the second year, they normally take part in the class- 
room plans because they are more familiar with their 
surroundings. “Z,” or slow students, drop discouragingly 
in most of their subjects, because the difficult tasks of 
opening their lockers and remembering their schedules 
make them go tardily to class without their books. 
Seventh-graders cannot properly plan their time, because 
other subjects make such demands upon it. The student 
C8 
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Many schools arrange a special seventh^grade program 
to take care of these problems. Freshman students have 
the same teacher for two related subjects, so that the 
methods and personality of the teacher, as well as the 
course of study, are the same. Other schools integrate 
their courses of study so that all teachers emphasize the 
relationships between the various subjects in the curricu- 
lum. At other places, the Social Studies are fused and 
used as core subjects around which the principles of Art, 
Music, and English are taught. 

In a High Seventh Grade, the librarian and the Social 
Studies teacher fused their work. Both instructors felt 


that the theory of the use of the library learned in the 
Low Seventh should be used more extensively in the High 
Seventh Grade. The voluminous text plus the limited 
number of Social Science periods were a common excuse 


for most teachers' nonusage of the library. After the 
librarian gave the students a talk instructing them in the 
use of library material, the class was ready to do research 
upon “How England Became Modern Industrial Great 
Britain.” The following material was all that was re- 
quired for each student to write down in his binder: 
author, title of book, call number, pages of reference, and 
a concise summary of the reading. Printed cards which 
could be later catalogued in the library were given out to 
the students as they completed their library reading. 

The sample card shows that a maximum amount of 
time could be devoted to reading in the library, rather 
than writing up the voluminous compositions which make 


outside reading such a burden. 

On the completion of three references, a class meeting 
was carried on by the librarian in the Social Science room. 
The students discussed the books they had «ad 
ommended them to the librarian and the ciass for further 
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UNIT 
Ca^l No. 

Author 

TiTu; 

Pages op Refep.ence 
Comments: 

1. Did the reference help you to understand the unit 
more clearly? 

2. Was it interesting? 

3. Why? 

4. Would you recommend it to others? 

_J 


reading. Some had proved as dull as others were inter- 
esting. They pointed out, hov?ever, that some of the 
duller boohs would be valuable in working out their illus- 
trated maps and plays. Thus they had come to know their 
library and to find the treasure which all libraries possess. 

The other classes that did not participate in this ex- 
periment did not use the library as intensively or as in- 
telligently. The librarian brought to the problem of 
outside reading a new viewpoint which was stimulating 
and educational. The students liked the cards, because 
they were definite and simple, the teacher found them 
easy to check, and the librarian used them as a guide in 
ordering more books. The outside reading proved more 
valuable than the textbook material which was neces- 
sarily eliminated. 

The lesson plans of every teacher should provide for 
such integration in addition to such outside aids as 
schedules and courses of study. The activity program is 
the best practical way to make this possible. Throughout 
70 
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all of the lesson pJans of the teacher whose classes you are 
about to visit, this objective has been stressed. 

If the ideal is carried out in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, these classes will benefit from an enriched 
I^ogram. New vistas will be opened up continually to 
those who participate in this integrated type of work. 
Not only that, but it will prepare each student for the 
proper use of that citizenship which will determine the 
future destiny of America. 

Let us return to the classroom and see what they are 
doing. The officers of this Seventh Grade Social Science 
class have been elected on the basis of well-recognized 
qualities. The class is now ready to take up the first unit 
—The Good Fortune of Being an American. The students 
copy the title of the unit into their notebooks correctly. 
Then the teacher opens a general discussion by asking 
interesting questions and encouraging the young people 
to do likewise. This informal introduction not only 
arouses interest but serves as a guide for the teacher in 
further development of the subject. This class found the 
discussion of the following questions interesting : 


UNIT I — ^THB GOOD FORTUNE OF BEING AN AMERICAN 
Exploration questions : 

1. What is the difference between science and magic? What is 
the difference between a bridge planned by an engineer and 
one planned by guesswork? 

2. Who planned the Golden Gate Bridge? Why coaldFt & 
carpenter do it? 

3. In 1800 what did the United States need to develop it as a 
nation? 

4. How have the possessions of large suppiies of coal, gas, oil, 
natural gas, and water power made us a fortunate people? 

6. Why have men tried to invent sun engines? 

6. Why have men tried to use alcohol instead of oil to run 
machines? 

7. What is the photoelectric cell? 


71 
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8. How much does a good auto cost today? 

9- How much did a good auto cost ten years ago? Why the 
difference in price? 

10. How many hours a day did a California pioneer have to work 
in 1850? What is the length of the work day today? Why 
the difference? 


11. How did people spend their leisure time in 1800? What 
recreations have developed in modem times? 

12. What products do we produce? Which of those products do 
we manufacture best? 

^y?° ^ easier today than it was in 1800? 

14. Oo« the rest of the world Uve as comfortahly as we do? 
Are their opportunities as great as ours? 

15. ^mpare «>= climato of the United Stales with the climate 

« ^ continent has the advantage? Why? 

fhrUnilTsT?””"”^”. States? What is 

““I'd? !)■> yon know any artists. 
How have thee^h r naturalized citizens? 

■ itTn tp^'rLSttrtV' "p''' 


presentation of the unit by the teachee 

play such a part thia^ft™”' b® interesting to 

1607 can nlant n Surely a people who in 

more than thrw hunXJ """ " =‘"‘5 “ 

factories ft™, an/ ™in^” pation of 

proud of its achi’eveme^. Population might be 

of Connecticut in'lTGO^^t'^ homily in the colony 

The cemmunit Of “muo J t*, work, 

and clothes that it neSrf Th?r 
and no overproduction Seventv r unemployment 
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ter of text reading, the members of the class took a self- 
administered test upon it, prepared and corrected by the 
teacher. ^ Topics upon the essential points of the lesson 
were recited upon from time to time. The text, the library, 
and their imaginations helped them to develop their ac- 
tivity work. 

appointed day the Rotary Juniors held a 
combination meeting and exhibit upon the following 


I. Why I Prefer To Live Today 
II. The Climate Zones op the World 

(a) An illustrated v/all map with descriptions of the cli- 
mate zones. 

^ imaginary trip of a member Rotarian 

1 erent parts of the world in which the climate 
was especially emphasized 
HI. Tm Na„onautie3 of the United States 

ent^ fieuregrap'hs of national origins of the par- 

(b) A stiiHTT the members of the class. 

contrihnK the naturalized citizens and their 

America. 

InveSions Reports on Interesting 
V- The Question Box 


UND^mJiS*^ RESOURCES IN THE 

undreamedof production of power 
ExpUiratxon queations: 

!• Which do you think +Lo t • 

makes the goods **“P°^ant — the machine that 

Which has freed’ machine that runs it? Why? 
2- How did th JT ^abor? 

3. WhI oth V- ?■"“ done? 

When ■warthrsilm''”"'" 

himself from heavylll^pf taken to conquer nature and free 
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6. What do steam engines need to keep running? 

invented? What keeps it going? 
What new oil engine is being used today? What advantages 
does it have over the gas engine? 

8. What is the newest form of power? Where does electricity 

come from? ' 

9. What power resources does the United States possess’ 
Where do we find them? 

10. What new projects have been buiJt by the government open- 
ing up new stories of power? 


PRESENTATION OP THE UNIT BY THE TEACHER 
If we could have persuaded the leading power experts 
of the world, the head of the Tennessee Valley Project, 
the president of the Superpower Niagara Hudson, and 
the chairman of the Dutch Shell Oil Company to talk to 
us today, our meeting would probably continue as follows : 

The head of the TVA would tell us that the new Tennes- 


see Valley Project has many goals. The chief one is to 
develop and distribute as much power as cheaply as 
possible. 

The Tennessee is a powerful and far-falling river with 
a bed of tough clay and limestone good for dams. Farmers 
accustomed to the poor annual yield of one hundred dol- 
lars found the government relief pay, which built this 
power structure, generously ample. Strangely enough, 
the United States was given this project by the Alabama 
Power Company for one dollar during the First World 
War as an advertising stunt, although this company had 


already spent $500,000 upon it. 

The president of the Superpower Niagara Hudson could 
tell us about his privately owned project. It has the 
Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence Bzver for making 
power. Electricity, the modern form of power, is pr^ 
duced from compressed steam or falJinjr water. Steam ;s 
the commoner form, because great waterfalls are gen- 
erally too far away from where the power is needed. In 


rs 
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the Niagara Hudson, most of the power is produced from 
falling water. This project is near New York State, which 
is the center of the greatest industrial development of the 
United States. 

Let us now introduce the chairman of the Dutch-born, 
English-developed Royal Dutch Shell. The late Sir Henri 
Deterding started his American company, financed by 
American dollars, in California in 1915. He proceeded 
to build his own oil stations, making the United States 
average one station to every 170 cars. There were 88 
per cent too many stations. The Shell Oil Company is a 
large oil concern, and Sir Henri wished to establish this 
syndicate in a great oil-using country, even if at a loss. 
For this reason, while the profits of other oil companies 
decreased. Shell Oil losses increased. 

What about power machines of the future? The sun 
shines upon the earth with energy equal to about 5,000,000 
^ ^^a^ Weight every 

100,000,000,000 years. This loss of 4,000,000 tons of 
weight every second is not used as yet by industry. Sun 
engines have proved too costly to install. One kilowatt 
hour of electricity costs $25,000. 

The tides have not been harnessed. Georges Claud- 
ess^ s engine is just as expensive as the sun engine. His 
nrodncp^fif^^ million dollars, has only been able to 
electricity. His invention 

has proved that it can be done. 

coal^and development to save 

Sin ntn ! . manufactured from 

studyino- tho ^ P^^bies. Would you be interested in 


mSfrig ^ ?owcr'^ guidance of the teacher a 

ting of power men in the Engineers Club. They 
76 
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signed up in groups according to their interests. After a 
discussion of the basic text material, they studied power 
intensively in the past, present, and future. 

Many days later, when the drawin^f paper, paints, clay, 
and crayons had been cleared away, the Engineers Club 
met to hear talks and see models made by their members. 

Some of the engineers had made studies of ancient 
power. The cave man, with his use of the muscles of men 
and animals, was portrayed in poster, clay-model, and 
peep-show scenes. Descriptive talks by their creators 
added interest and made power a living subject. Wooden 
replicas of the ^vindlass, roller, inclined plane, lever, 
waterwheel, and windmill demonstrated the early forms 
of power. One boy, who had been denied the opportunity 
of art classwork because of his low mental rating, startled 
the class with the realism of his modeled scene depicting 
two slaves toiling under an overseer's lash. After the 
principal had seen his artistic portrayal of slave labor, he 
personally placed the boy in an art class. The counsellor, 
in possession of the child's grammar school record, should 
have made this assignment at the beginning of the term. 

The president of the club introduced next a group of 
experts interested in the present power resources of the 
United States. Large colored maps portrayed the location 
of various sources of power by means of tiny wooden oil 
derricks, blocks of coal, and power lines. Some of the 
reports were on “How a Coal Miner Lives and The 
Waste of Our Oil Resources"; others reported on possible 
resources in the future when these will be exhausted. The 
Engineers Club then adjourned. The best posters, models, 
maps, and compositions were left to decorate the room 
and remind other classes of the eventful meeting of the 

‘’“toquWng glances and half-formed questions greet the 
teacher today as the Low Seven class reads what is writ- 
ten upon the blackboard. 
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UNIT in— INVENTION MAKES USE OF PEINCELY STOBES OF IKON 


MoDizN Machines 

? ? ? ? 

? ? ? ? 

? 1 ? ? 

? ? ? ? 

? ? ? ? 

? ? ? ^ 

? t ? ? 

? ? ? » 

? ? ? ? 

7 ? ? ? 


Human Machines 
The Spartan admiral Eurybiadea 
'would have 'to have 3,000,000 men 
sweep pullers (or the total male 
population of Washington, Kansas, 
and Minnesota) to get the same 
motive power. 

Mr. P. J. McCarthy, strong man of 
the 1890’s, startled people when he 
supported 6,370 pounds of stone. 

9,000,000 men working on eight- 
hour shifts could accomplish. 

If 10,000 men began it when the 
Pilgrims came they would be still 
digging it. 

10.000 human electric light makers. 

17.000 men in 1830. 

8.000 Themistodes* millers. 

Caecilius, a freeman under Augus- 
tus, was famous among slaveo'wners 
of ancient times for his stable of 
4,116 bead or 411,6 horsepower. 

710 bricklayers. 

600 skilled hand glass tube makers. 


The class period takes on the appearance of a confer- 
ence. The discussion continues as follows: 

Pcpiz.: “What are sweep pullers?” 

**'^hat8 the way the boats were run in ancient 

uxnes*” 

in the hold of 

the ship and ro'wcd it,” 

“W'hat are the question marks for?” 

*ecuA^ Pcra: It is a puzzle about a modem machine thaPs 
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Teacuer: “What is the motive power supplied now for ships?” 
Pupil: “The Diesel motor.” 

Teacuer: “Will you name one of the new liners which has been 
launched for transoceanic travel?” 

Pupil; “The America is a great ship, and so is the Queen Elizas 
beth** 

(The teacher adds this information to the chart in place of the 
first question marks.) 

Pupil: “Does that mean that P. J. McCarthy lifted up that much 
stone?” 

Another Pupil: “No, it merely says that he held it up.” 

Teacher; “Is there a machine that would hoist that large a load 
today?” 

(Thus the chart is completed by the combined effort of both 
teacher and class.) 


M0DE21N Machines 


5. S. America 


Today a dinky hoisting 
machine will lift 6,370 
pounds of stone 60 ft. a 
minute. 

Six or eight men con- 
trol and operate a tur- 
bine and produce as 
much energy in twenty- 
four hours as 


The Panama Canal ^ 


Human Machines 
The Spartan admiral Evryhiades 
would have to have 3,000,000 men 
sweep pullers (or the total male 
population of Washington, Kansas, 
and Minnesota) to get the same 
motive power. 

Mr. P. J. McCarthy, strong man of 
the 1890’s, startled people when he 
supported 6,370 pounds of stone. 


9,000,000 men working on eight- 
hour shifts could accomplish. 


If 10,000 men began it when the 
Pilgrims came they would be still 
digging it. 


One man at an electric electric light makers, 

light bulb machine re- lOfiW numa 

places 


ro 
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Modebx Machikes 

One man in 1930 can 
make as many needles 
in a day as 

One man in a modern 
Minneapolis flonr mill 
can turn out as mucb 
flour in a day as 

The ordinary small car 
owner controls as much 
power in his lifetime if 
he turns in his Ford ev- 
ery two or three years. 

One man operating a 
modem brick-layer ma- 
chine does the work of 

One man operating a 
modem glass tube mak- 
ing machine does the 
work of 


Humak Machines 
17,000 men in 1830. 


8,000 Themistocles' millers. 


Caecilins, a freeman under Augus- 
tus, was famous among slaveowners 
of ancient times for his stable of 
4,116 bead or 411.6 horsepower. 


710 bricklayers. 


600 skilled hand glass tube makers. 


PRESENTATION BY THE TEACHER 

iointfpw ^ T automatic, self-cooling mechanism of 
anlL ^mphcated controls”-man. This mech- 

a “ot “ote than twelve hours 

t tS iTt f? horsepower, 

been develoned ““‘tred years, another mechanism has 
^dually taking man’s place. This 
things The neiv m b heavy loads and moving heavy 

p"nmCof 

mechanical power is^ralhS^the^T °t 
began in England ab^tWM ii « 

and weaving of clorj^^^sVvU^lldTJhf 
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rr^iiXTTnd windm.ll make the.r debut 



These miniature models represent the real inventions used by man in his cradual proRress as time has elapsed, 
for he was ever striving to Improve his ways of living, as a rcouH of which we have the wonderful uwentiona of 
the present day, (Made by Wayne Hill, L7, Room 254.) 
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gme. Since pl9 machines have been made to replace 

extra", rSrf'*" 

The development of the machine has required more and 
more use of steel. Steel is really iron that has had its 
impurities roasted out. It takes two tons of iron ore a 
little more than two tons of coal, and about four hundred 
pounds of limestone to make one ton of steel. Thus, the 
steel manufacturer has to transport four times as much 
material as he produces. 

Most of the iron-ore production of the United States 
comes from six iron ranges located near Lake Superior. 
But the largest steel companies have grown up near a 
coal supply as well as a good market. 


The class planned to edit an “It's a Fact” coJumn. They 
used all kinds of books, periodicals, and newspapers in 
writing- up their page of startling contrasts and surpris- 
ing inventions. They drew cartoons illustrating some of 
the striking examples of modern machines. The articles 
were corrected by a composition and spelling committee. 
The editorial staff planned the arrangement of the paper. 
Student secretaries typed carbons in the required size. 
The separate articles were then pasted into the master 
copy. This was then transferred by means of a duplicator 
machine so that each pupil might have one. 

Questions, discussion, and interest greet the teacher as 
the class study the statements upon the blackboard, 

UNIT IV— AIR, ROADS, AND WATER BIND A CONTINENT INTO 
ONE NATION 

The story of a S.OOO-mile journey 
May, 1804— Lewis and Clark started from St. Louis. 

November, 1S05— They arrived at the Pacific Ocean. 

Time: one year and one half. 

TODAY modern America goes by air— overnight coast-to-coasL 
Teacher’s question; What has this done for America. 


8X 
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PRESENTATION BY THE TEACHER 
Daniel Boone knew the greatness that was America. 
He could see the forest of Kentucky as he stood on the 
heights of Cumberland Gap. 

Other pioneers like George Washington had already 
dreamed it. They had tramped slowly and laboriously 
through the wilderness that the modem train whizzes 
through today. They gradually solved the mystery of an 
unknown continent. 

The invention of the steamboat, railroad, and automo- 
bile changed this for the American. The traveler lost all 
sense of the splendid reaches of river and mountain which 
made up his nation. All he caught from the car windows 
were glimpses of open fields, villages, and cities. 

The airplane traveler turns back the centuries and sees 
again the huge continent. America spreads out beneath 
hira—its mountains, fertile fields, sun-baked deserts, 
smoke-covered cities, and beautiful orange groves. He 
senses the wealth and the greatness of his country more 
Darnel Boone or any other pioneer could, 

the^continenT^^^^ 

°u American worship of speed, time 

S, tlheSTt uv* ““ Aviation 

unbeiievable limits. The air lines have 

Lcri^ed not only 

would otherw' \ but attracted customers who 

would otherai^ have traveled by railroads. 

traverwitri^v^” Prophets look into a future where air 
to replaced the railroad entirely in regard 

puto R=^lroads dis- 

have made such ^ ^ the improvements they 

wh£t : 

cnccd by the research whfch greatly inllu- 

y which IS constantly being done with 
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the aid of wind tunnels. Models tested in such controlled 
situations determine the scientific need for change in de- 
sign. Designers may find it difficult to use these discov- 
eries immediately, but gradually they will discover a way. 
Airplane builders wish to cut down the amount of drag, 
which means reducing the forces which resist the forward 
motion of a plane. If a piece of scotch tape is stuck along 
the leading edge of the wing, a difference is noted. Thus 
the surfaces must be as smooth as the top of a new piano. 

The public is more familiar with flight research or the 
work of the test pilots as shown in the movies. Experts 
in the field of aviation must use the knowledge of wind 
tunnels, impact basins, and flight^test hangars as well. 

Let us study other possible developments that may 
come in transportation in the future. Will these changes 
be along lines of ease, safety, and luxury, or more star- 
tling ones, such as the invention of the rocket? Inventors 
in Germany, CEechoslovakia, and the United States have 
made several practical rocket ships. The telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio have made possible the efficient use of 
these speedy methods of travel. 

After you have studied the subject of transportation 
and communication, would you like to visit different sec- 
tions of the United States? 


Thereupon, the class formulated a practical plan. This 
aroused their interest in the study of the unit as set forth 
in their text, (The Introduction to American Civilization, 
pages 200-491), and additional books in the library. 

The plan consisted of two parts. The first called for 
the development of the class into transportation and 
communication construction companies. Some ^ups 
prepared the different types of mrpiana models asa nst 
fhe background of a colored relief map of the United 
States. Others worked out models, picture books, peep 

SS 
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shows, and shoe-box movies on the Greyhound bus, water 
transportation, and the railroads. Still others made re- 
ports upon the rocket, radio, and television. This pro- 
gram interested them so much that they worked up a 
special exhibit for guests many weeks later. The invita- 
tions were in the form of tiny maps of the United States. 
Enclosed in the invitation were tickets for the guests to 
use entering the room. Different members of the class, 
whose reports were based upon communications received 
from obliging Chambers of Commerce, piloted the guests 
upon an imaginary trip to all parts of the United States. 

You may be sure that this class and this teacher will 
continue the study of the remaining units of Low Seven 
Social Science in the same interesting way. 

Shall we visit a High Seven class and see what they 
are doing? We slip into a vacant seat and wait expec- 
tantly for the secretary to read the corrected copy of a 
letter that the class is mailing to a similar school in 
Australia. 

This is the letter: 


Deab Friends across the Sea: 

My has decided that, since our Social Science teacher at- 
tended the University at Berkeley during vacation and took a 
■wonderful course "with Professor George S. Browne of Melbourne, 
we will correspond with Australia, 

We have organized a club and do not think of Social Science 
when we attend this class- 

Each membcT of the club offered a suggestion for a class name, 
password, poster, and race- We handed them in to the temporary 
chaltmau who took charge. Alter all the suggestions were read 
we voted for the best Stanley Lauriston’s was chosen- It is as 
follows: 


Name— L and Ho! to Foreign Countries, 

Password— D rop Anchor, 

Race A map of the world with an airplane for each group. 
Each time a group wins a certain amount of points its air- 
plane moves so far on the map. 

54 
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»«««• a 

^ American children coming tawar* a foTeign 

Dcufis*^*u- ^y « w <J«r eJab named Efeie 

vn.. - \ “ ”Py *‘a®e and poster so that 

^ “^'c a better idea of them. 

«-n! 1 1 r! ^ the race, I tnojitioncd g-roupa. Perhaps you 

^ould hkc to know about them. The room is divided into eleven 
^^upA. There are four children in each. The cieventh has two 
j^ys in it as there ore forty-two children in the class. It is our 
Idea to have a president and secretary for each ffroup. Every sec- 
tion bears the name of some country of the world We are taking: a 
do Jaxo tour around the world this term, although we are siiJi in 
our classroom. 

We have taken pictures of the groups and intend sending them 
to you. \W also will include some postcards of our city. We hope 
that in return you will tell us about your class and subjects, I am 
sure that you will cnioy our study os much as we will enjoy yours. 
Hoping to hear from you, 

I am sincerely your friend, 

Viola Bose 

H 7 Lund Hoi to Foreign Countries. 

The second letter prepared some weeks Jater reads as 
follows: 

DsAn Austtiaijan Fbiends: 

In our last letter we introduced our class and subject to you. 

We think that you may be interested in hearing about our study 
as it includes Australia. 

We started on our da luxe tour around the world. Some children 
in the class told of their experiences on the water There were 
only two who had taken a trip to Los Anples on a boat It hap- 
pened that just then Dr. Hatch, the principal of our school came 
hi and offered to tell us of his trip to Europe. He explained it as 
follows- when you are out on the sea there are many amusements 

over mere you ^ jg have to pay so much for 

i* ovS one hundred dollars. Then Miss Ssnderson gave 
STw inttfstlnp tM .tout Englmd tor poss,s,lc^ 
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After such interesting stories we were ready to start our projects. 

Each group decided upon which English colony it should study. 
It could make diariesi maps, plays, or compositions. Perhaps you 
would be interested in what each group did. 

Group I made an illustrated map of England. Group II divided 
into two parts. The first part told the facts about the important 
cities of New Zealand. The other half made a map of New Zealand. 
Group III made the race for our club and an illustrated map of 
the Bnihsh Empire- Group IV painted a map showing its trip 
across Canada. Group V illustrated a map of Africa. Group VI 
^de a map showing the population of India. Group VII illus- 
toated a map of AustraUa. Group VIII organized a book on Hong 
ong. Group IX made a book on all the most interesting facts of 
Austral!^ Group X illustrated a map of England’s possessions 
wth a hook on Palestine. Group XI coUected letters which had 
company in Africa telling of the experi- 
races of the chief engineer, with maps of the mine and Africa. We 

" zitr* -9- to 

I remain respectfully your friend, 

H7 Land Ho! to Foreign Countries. Viola. Rose 

thriUed to receive these Australian 

3 Lava Street 
East Warmambool 
Victoria, Australia 

Deab Doaia: 11th April 

friend. We hafe fo^S^"ctob of^wvT?*' ^ Warmambool 
have named the club, “Cheerio to ^ ^ vice-president. We 
i*» “We never foreet our fri ^ ^ -^encan Friends.” Our motto 
as you did, then you will beTble to^^ apparatus 

the name of your club Li tnn i. what we have done. I think 

dudes aU the <^antrie1 of 

America. world while ours only includes 

the Girl Guides. As°l^h^e ^ recently joined 

*cnd you a photo in my guide un^n Sot my Tenderfoot, I cannot 
letter I write. ® t ^ the 

would ha\e sent it. ^ myseU, alone, or I 
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The letters vre received at school were of great interest to us. 
Miss Roberts, our form Mistress, read the letters to us in our 
form assembly period. 

"We also enjoyed studying the maps, projects, and photos etc. 

We referred to the snaps to choose our pen-friend. 

Warmambool is a very beautiful resort, overlooking Lady Bay. • 
In the year 1927 Warmambool was then looked upon as being the 
ideal city of Victoria, so you can imagine its unique beauty. We 
have the Merri and the Hopkins Rivers flowing near by. 

Now about our High School. It is a large school situated on a 
high hill overlooking the town on one side and the country on the 
other. At present we have nearly two hundred students at the 
school daily. Two buses come to school each day bringing children 
from Koroit, Dennington in one bus and Maasford children in the 
other. Those townships are three small neighboring ones. I am a 
Junior Student at the High School. I am thirteen and a half years 
old. This is my third year at the school. 

I will close now waiting anxiously for a reply. Do write, I will 
be thriUed to receive an answer. 

X remain, 

Your unknown friend, 

Mahjobie Pbice 

Peep into the teacher's card catalogue with me and you 
will see why these students co-operated so enthusiastically 
in developing the different subjects. 

UNIT I — HOW ENGLAND BECAME MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL GREAT BRITAIN 

PBESENTATION BY THE TEACHER 

peace reluma once more to Europe, tourists will 
again flock abroad as they did after the First World War. 
We might as well plan our trip now. Let us imagine we 
arc aboard a great luxury liner. The parting whistle 
blows! We're moving! We scream good-bys. No one 
hears. No one cares. Everyone is shouting. Blurry pco- 
pio wave, A plume of white steam rises aloft into the 
Indian summer blue. We have started on our great ad- 
58 
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th. '1''*"'“^ “"'=«>■*«. ‘"id sports will 

make the hours pass only too swiftly. 

thousand miles distent, is only as large 
as the United States and Mexico. Yet, it is divided among 
many peoples differing in language and customs. 

It lies farther to the north than the United States, and 
yet It IS no colder. The westerly winds blow off the warm 
Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. They bring abundant rain- 
fall because the highlands which run east to west do not 
act as a barrier. 

Our first stop will be England. In ancient times Britain 
lay on the very edge of the great sea of darkness. Since 
then, the exploration and settlement of the New World 
placed it in the center of trade. 

As we sit on the sun deck of the great liner and look at 
a map of England \ve will notice her indented coast line. 
Some of her river mouths are really bays penetrating the 
land, and though the rivers are small the tide makes most 
of them navigable for some distance. 

What of this England we are going to visit? In 1760 
machinery transformed it into the leading industrial na- 
tion. England produced so much that she had to seek new 
markets in which to sell her extra goods. Means of 
transportation had to be improved to move this extra 
product to both home and foreign buyers. Again, England 
led by building railroads and developing great systems 
of merchant ships. England’s far-flung colonial posses- 
sions supplied her with raw materials and served as a 
dependable market for her goods. Now airplanes link 
England with her Empire on which the sun never sets. 

Not content with her Empire as a market, she invaded 
the Western World and the Far East » ^ 

Our great ship docks at Liverpool. Our tour of Engiand 
wiU depend upon our wishes. From our study m the deck 
chair aLard ship during long afternoons in the sunshine, 
we know of many interesting places. Manchester is the 
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center of the textile industry (locate each on the map), 
Leeds of wool, and Sheffield of iron and steel. Our tour 
should include London, with its Tower and Bridge. Re- 
member the nursery rhyme — ^‘London Bridge”? Where 
shall we go, and what shall we study? 


UNIT II— FRANCE SLOWLY REALIZES HER 
DREAMS OF EMPIRE 

PRESENTATION BY THE TEACHER 

The greeting France extends to us is warm. To those- 
of French ancestry our trip through France and her Em- 
pire will be particularly interesting. We may wish to go 
to Paris, or visit the balmy Riviera on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The chateau country with its turreted 
castles where for centuries romance and intrigue have 
abounded will interest us. Perhaps we may wish to see 
the region of the battlefields of World Wars I and II that 
still carry vivid scars of those terrific combats. 

Or will it be some part of the French Empire? 

I<et us look at this map of the world (points to a wall 
map) and see the French Empire. 

On the continent of North America, France only owns 
the Islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre oif the coast of 
Newfoundland. 

In South America there is Guiana with its Devils 
Island, the French prison. 

In Africa there arc Morocco and Algeria, whose moun- 
tain fastnesses arc still unconquered by the French. 

Madagascar is an island larger than France itself, 
which produces twelve or thirteen times as much vanilla 
as France can use. 

For ages the myalcrious pathways of the Sahara Des- 
ert knew only Arabs descending from the North on raids 
and caravans plodding homeward from the South with 
50 
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atS 

In 1831 the King of France, wishing to get rid of his 
OW1S3 and German mercenaries, gave them to the desert, 
oo^vas started the famous French Foreign Legion. 

Today French airplanes fly over this same desert The 
French flag waves over the palm>fringed oases. The 
artwian weds bring iife-giving water. Meharista upon 
their camels and Foreign Legionaires in armored cars 
keep the peace. 

Syria’s barren hilis have never yielded much of value. 

Indo-China has valuable stores of rice, and mines of 
anthracite and phosphate! 

This Empire is divided into two parts. North Africa is 
most important because it is near to France and is a 
white man’s country. This region is fertile and well 
watered, producing wheat, barley, oats, vineyards, and 
olive orchards. Even cotton and tobacco are grown, but 
in lesser quantities. On the east coast of Morocco, the 
sea mists make it possible to produce corn. Phosphate 
mines, iron ore, cork, forests, and grazing lands make 
this district very valuable. 

The other half of the Empire, shut off by the Sahara, 
or separated by the seven seas, is sweltering land of pea- 


nuts, rubber, and natives. 

How did France gain the second largest empire in the 
world’ French possessions came as a result of not want- 
ing the other powers to get ahead of her. The real con- 
quest of the French Empire is due to the genius of two 
men-^olonel Simon Gallieni and bis pupiX Lyautey. One 
would hardly imagine Gallieni a soldier. He liked to talk 
of the work of philosophers and poets. This was his 

Sits."', r:.— 

OX 
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center of the textile industry (locate each on the map), 
Leeds of wool, and Sheffield of iron and steel. Our tour 
should include London, with its Tower and Bridge. Re- 
member the nursery rhyme — “London Bridge’ ? Where 
shall we go, and what shall we study? 


UNIT II--FBANCE SLOWLY REALIZES HER 
DREAMS OF EMPIRE 

PRESENTATION BY THE TEACHER 

The greeting France extends to us is warm. To those < 
of French ancestry our trip through France and her Em- 
pire will be particularly interesting. We may wish to go 
to Paris, or visit the balmy Riviera on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The chateau country with its turreted 
castles where for centuries romance and intrigue have 
abounded will interest us. Perhaps we may wish to see 
the region of the battlefields of World Wars I and II that 
still carry vivid scars of those terrific combats. 

Or will it be some part of the French Empire? 

Let us look at this map of the world (points to a wall 
map) and see the French Empire. 

On the continent of North America, France only owns 
the Islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre off the coast of 
Newfoundland. 

In South America there is Guiana with its Devils 
Island, the French pristm. 

In Africa there are Morocco and Algeria, whose moun- 
tain fastnesses are still unconquered by the French. 

Madagascar is an island larger than France itself, 
which produces twelve or thirteen times as much vanilla 
as France can use. 

For ages the mysterious pathways of the Sahara Des- 
ert knew only Arabs descending from the North on raids 
and caravans plodding homeward from the South with 
00 
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skinn'd 

In 1831 the King of France, wishing to get rid of his 
awiss and German mercenaries, gave them to the desert, 
bo was started the famous French Foreign Legion. 

Today French airplanes fly over this same desert. The 
French flag waves over the palnj.fringed oases. The 
art^ian wells bring life-giving water. Meharists upon 
their camels and Foreign Legionaires in armored cars 
keep the peace. 

Syrians barren hills have never yielded much of value. 
Indo-China has valuable stores of rice, and mines of 
anthracite and phosphate! 

This Empire is divided into two parts. North Africa is 
most important because it is near to France and is a 
white man’s country. This region is fertile and well 
watered, producing wheat, barley, oats, vineyards, and 
olive orchards. Even cotton and tobacco are grown, but 
in lesser quantities. On the east coast of Morocco, the 
sea mists make it possible to produce corn. Phosphate 
mines, iron ore, cork, forests, and grazing lands make 
this district veiy valuable. 

The other half of the Empire, shut oif by the Sahara, 
or separated by the seven seas, is sweltering land of pea- 
nuts, rubber, and natives. 

How did France gain the second largest empire in the 
world? French possessions came as a result of not want- 
ing the other powers to get ahead of her. The real con- 
quest of the French Empire is due to the genius of two 
men—Colonel Simon Gallieni and Ms pupil, Lyautey. One 
HWxW hsrdiy Awagiw a iuJdier. He liked to talk 

of the work of philosophers and poets. This was his 
"'brain bath," and he insisted upon one every day. 
Gallieni taught the world how to conquer territory. 
Within twenty-four hours of a military capture of a 
town, a civil organization must be set up. That is, he 
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must open markets, build towns, construct harbors, and 
roads. Thus future resort to arms was unnecessary. 
Baring the First World War, Gallieni saved Paris by 
transporting troops to the front in taxicabs.^ 

France honored both Lyautey and Gallieni by making 
them Marshals of France. Their names appeared with 
retain, Foch, and Joffre, generals of the First World 
War. Thus France held that success in building an em- 
pire is as important as victories on the battlefield. 

Such a talk can but touch upon the wonders and mys- 
teries of these lands. Perhaps you would like to visit the 
Sahara as a member of the Foreign Legion or pilot of 
one of the many airplanes that police it; or, as one of the 
Gallienis, live in Indo-China and Madagascar. Perhaps 
as a Frenchman you might tell us of the beauties of 
France or any one of the colonies which interest you. 
After your group conference, register your plan with the 
president. At our future meeting we will hear of the in- 
teresting experiences that result from your study. 

UNIT in— MOBERN ITALY GOES BACK TO 
THE CAESARS 

We remember the well-known saying, ‘*See Naples 
and die,” as we catch our first glimpse of that beautiful 
city from the decks of our majestic liner. As we tour the 
city along the smooth roads we see on every hand the 
changes which the Fascist Bictator Signor Mussolini and 
Dowager Duchess of Aosta have made possible. There 
are still remnants of the world's worst slums. It took 
two thousand men to tear down sixteen thousand build- 
ings at a cost of four million dollars. We motor out to 
the old Bourbon palace, which is open to all club members 
who pay the annual dues of twenty-three cents. This en- 
titled 1,920,000 Italians to fine meeting places in old 
palaces, special excursion trips, cheap theater tickets, 
02 
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Dopo Club," as it is sometimes 
m^amcd. is no exception. The oid Castle of Caserta 
/loused one hundred thousand picnickers. In addition 
to Its ^ Imure-time activities it manages the famous 
^ledigiotta, which celebrates the Feast of the Virgin, 
September 8 to 11. Our visit includes an inspection of 
one of the many homes for orphans. Since 1922, Naples 
has added many new homes which care for the unfor- 
tunate young people. 

paving Naples behind, we hurry to Venice, the city 
which the American Elsa Maxwell helped to make fash- 
ionable in 1923. We hear the Venetian slogan as we 
journey northward, “See the Lido and live." We may see 
some of the famous people who come to the Lido during 
the season in May or June. 

As we ride along the canals in gondolas and admire 
quaint buildings which cannot be repainted without the 
permission of a committee, ^ve are told of the romance 
which is Venice. Titian, the painter, lived there, Richard 
Wagner and Kobert Browning came here to die. There is 
the Palazzo dei Foil, where Marco Polo Jived and perished. 
Here we see the Merchants of Venice, whose raarJcetpJace 
is a group of small islands, about five miles square, filled 
with churches, palaces, and pleasure haunts connected 
by a network of canals. 

What of the Italian peasant whom we have noticed as 
we journeyed from one end of the country to the other? 
Almost half of the Italians are agricultural. The soil of 
Italy has supported too many minions of people for too 
many thousands of years. Through the newest type of 
scientific farming, the 119.745 square miles ^ 

care of the many millions of people. It has been the 
battle of wheat because most Italians live on spaghetti 
or wheaib^e foods. A large group of Italians find work 
weaving leghorn hats and carving wood. A small number 
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work in kotels and restaurants, while very few are en- 
gaged in industry. 

Although Italy sells some oil and wine to other coun- 
tries, the largest sale abroad is cheese. The achievement 
of this nation does not lie in her foreign trade. The rec- 
lamation of marsh lands, such as the draining of the 
Pontine ilarshes, and the building of irrigation projects, 
such as the Cavour Canal, bring back millions of acres of 
fertile land to cultivation. 

Italy possesses Sicilian sulphur and Carrara marble. 
Unfortunately Italy has no coal, oil, or iron. 

Although an obstacle to cheap transportation, the Alps 
and Apennines furnish electrical power from the high 
mountain valley glaciers that melt into rivers. The elec- 
trical railroads are the greatest consumers of electricity 
in Italy. 

Let us pretend the "War is over and travel to Italy — 
enjoy the contrasts of winter sports in the Apennines be- 
tween Bologna and Florence, or the mild winters of San 
Bemo; listen to the opera in the cities of Borne, Milan, 
and Florence ; explore the palace of Tiberius on the Island 
of Capri and see the dog races there; take a trip to 
Herculaneum on the slopes of the active volcano, Vesuvius, 
the popular haunt of ancient patricians; accompany the 
guide through the wonderful Grotto of the Sibyl at Cumae, 
where Borne’s destiny was prophesied to Aeneas; drink in 
the beauty of the frescoes of Giotto in the church of 
Santa Barbara. 

The teacher is able to enrich her lesson plans from year 
to year by keeping them in a card catalogue. 

Kow the class invites the guest to accompany them on 
a trip which they have planned. 

It is spring in San Francisco. The bursting buds and 
pink popcorn blossoms of Japanese fruit trees remind us 
9J, 
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that now is the time for a trip to the Orient. Do not put 
off such a visit until the summer when the very door- 
knobs are said to wilt. Go now and enjoy the mysteries 
and beauty of Japan and China. Such trips can be ar- 
ningred and properly timed even when it consists of a 
group of forty-two children, surrounded by periods, 
books, principals, vice-principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents. The class, armed with some do’s and don’t's, 
which had been written upon the blackboard about the 
trip, is ready to start after the student committee has 
arranged with the principal's office for permission and 
half-fare streetcar tickets. 


UNIT IV— EXPLORING THE MYSTERIOUS EAST 


(WRITTEN 

DON'T 

1. drink water in China unless 
it has been boiled. 

2. eat uncooked vegetables 
such as salads in China. 

3. eat fruits with thin skins 
which can be broken easily 
in China. ' 

4. eat melons in China. 


6. expose yourself to the mos- 
quito. 

6. allow the sun to shine on 
your head or the back of 
your neck. 

7. become tired, hung^. and 
thirsty at the same time. 


N blacksoard) 

DO 

1. drink "silent water," as it is 
called in China. 

2. wear a sun helmet in the 
sun. 

3. bring a medicine chest. 

4, bring a passport with some 
business and personal let- 
ters of introduction, with a 
bank letter of credit. 

5. bring some warm clothes. 

6. carry some comfortable 
shoes. 

7. bring an umbrella. A rain- 
coat may prove too warm. 
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l. stay in the modern cities 8. visit a native inn in Japan, 
like Kobe, Osaka, and Na- 
goya if you expect to see old 
Japan. 

A student asks whether Japan’s railroads are like those 
in the United States. The teacher refers him to an article 
in Fortune Magazine showing that the Japanese travelers 
ride in Pullmans behind Baldwin locomotives, much as 
we do. When their train stops at a station, the passengers 
hear the call, “Bento! Bento! Bento!” Lean out the 
window and drop forty sen for a Bento box and ten sen 
for a pot of tea into the hands of a Japanese attendant. 
These clean thin wood boxes are made in two compart- 
ments. One half is filled with hot rice. The other in- 
cludes cold vegetables, meats, broiled fish, and maybe a 
cutting of omelet, lotus roots, bamboo sprouts, and pickled 
seaweed. Each station uses a different style of receiver. 
Some travelers keep these boxes; other throw them on 
the floor, and a train boy sweeps them all out as the train 
moves away. 

The first port of landing is the Japanese Tea Garden 
in the Golden Gate Park. As the group walks about the 
garden, they notice that it was first started in 1893. 
That seems a long time for a garden to be growing. The 
teacher reminds the class that Japanese build gardens to 
express ideas. Their gardens often take centuries to 
mature. The money for temples and gardens is usually 
given by the common people of Japan. If too poor, they 
donate labor and even hair to be used in its construction. 
There, surrounded by a fairyland of varicolored blossoms, 
young America enjoys the beauty of quaint bridges and 
exquisite shrines and temples. Continuous queries of the 
class bring forth stories and legends from both teacher 
and pupils. 

This scene might be the copy of some famous view in 
Japan. The Japanese adopted an ancient Chinese custom 
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The three most 

nJ^i 7-^ Matsushima and its 

pino-clad islands, (2) the bay at Amanohashidati bridged 
oy a natural long narrow causeway, (3) looking out upon 
the great red torn which stnnde in the waters of the in- 
iandrSea from the sacred island of Miyajima. The torii in 
the Japanese Tea Garden in San Francisco with its two 
upright posts and two cross bars at the top which serves 
as a gate to a Shinto temple might be in that same scene 
in Miyajima. 

They pause for a moment at the statue of gentle Buddha 
while the teacher describes the original Buddha in Japan 
built in 1252, forty-nine feet and seven inches in height. 

It takes three hours to go from Tokyo to Kozu and thence 
by motorcar to Miyanoshita, high in the hills of the Fuji 
country. There at Kamakura is the beautiful Buddha 
statue formerly surrounded by a guiet garden such as 
this, tended by a simple priest Unfortunately, it is now 
the center of a very noisy and dirty refreshment parlor. 

The temple and the priests call forth the story of the 
famous fire walking in Tokyo. At a half hour before sun- 
set they set fire to a mass of kindling wood which has 
been placed over a charcoal bed, two feet deep, six feet 
broad, and eighteen feet long. The priests begin their 
incantations appealing to the god of water to cool this 
white-hot bed of coals. Sharply at the stroke of sunset 
the priests with bare feet slowly march over the white- 
hot coals — ^six yards of slow steps. 

Tired and a little thirsty, the eager youngsters decide 
to have tea and cakes in the garden. Little pots of tea 
and plates of cornucopia cakes are served by an old 
Japanese woman dressed in her native costume. 
tea and water are taken from charcoal burners. The ta- 
bles are tree trunks artistically arranged. The largest 
one iZludes a garden with a waterjmoat m the center. 

Birds hop about the garden and chirp as the children 
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drink their tea. Some of the cakes are pinched together 
and hold fortunes for the eager eater. The thin gauze- 
like napkins contain Japanese colored figures. At the 
request of the teacher, the students count the plates upon 
the table and find an odd number. She explains that this 
means good luck in Japan. 

The teacher then describes a Japanese inn. On arriving 
at the inn door the guest must leave his shoes outside. 
There is no lobby. The mistress and maids appear as 
soon as the traveler claps his hands. They kneel down 
and touch their foreheads to the ground hospitably. Each 
guest is assigned a maid who looks out for every want. 
The fortunate wayfarer is given the most important room 
in the house, the one looking out on the garden. 

First' the maid brings the traveler a pot of tea. She 
also gives him a fresh cotton kimono which can be worn 
whenever he is in his room. The maid may giggle from 
time to time, for many foreign customs seem funny to 
her. The room contains a vase of flowers, a scroll paint- 
ing of one of the famous views, a miniature chest of 
drawers which might have been taken from a Japanese 
doll house, and some elbow cushions on the floor. Should 
the traveler care to -write, the maid will bring him a low 
table. The walls are made of paper. Their sliding panels 
hide mattresses and quilts during the day which are used 
at night. The lower sheet is really the covering for the 
mattress, and the upper sheet is sewn over the quilt. As 
there is only a block of wood for a pillow, the European 
will have to use the elbow cushions if he really wishes to 
be comfortable. 

There is no dining room. A maid brings a table for 
each guest when he claps his hands. If the traveler likes 
the soup he should smack his Ups loudly to show his de- 
hght. Tv^ fish dishes and one of pickles follows the soup 
coume. There is a wide range of choice in uncooked as 
well as broiled fish. Grilled eel also are good. This may 
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w ^panese. Next one can have either chicken or beef, 
inis meat is cut into bits, mixed with vegetables, and 
cooked 111 an iron dish over a charcoal burner right be- 
lore hjs eyes. Sugar and soy are then added. 0 -gohan, 
or honorable rice box, which consists of three cupfuls of 
rice to be eaten with chopsticks, finishes most meals. 
Coffee is quite unknoivn. 

The class listens attentively to this description of a real 
Japanese meal. Tea finished, they wander out of the 
garden over a small lake full of goldfish. The teacher tells 
them the way the people at Gifu catch their fish. These 
Japanese fishermen train cormorants, a bird with a big 
pouch above its throat By fastening a ring below the 
pouch the trained birds catch many fish at a time and 
yet are unable to swallow them. When the bird’s pouch 
is full he reports to the side of the ship where the catch 
is disgorged and he can begin again. Such a bird may 
catch one hundred to three hundred trout in one night. 
Fishing is usually done at nighttime. This makes it pic- 
turesque. The flaming fagots on the fish boats and the 
paper lanterns of the houseboats light up the fleet of 
fishing craft, which may include as many as fifty. 

The Seventh Graders make plans for an imaginary 
trip of their own to Japan. They will study their texts 
and library material and do interesting projects. Later 
we will visit this class and see and hear what they worked 
out as a result of their stimulating trip. 

The wealth of text and library began to unfold itself to 
the eager young travelers to Japan. Class discussions 
upon the main points of their reading cleared up many 
difflculties. When the subject was thoroughly understood, 
a class coaference was held. They divided 
into committees according to thetr tasto 
The teacher helped work out a pract.cai plan of orgemra- 
fion. After an hour of planning the setup looked like this . 
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OBIEKTAl. TOUR COMIIITTEES 

1. Invitations 3* Dress shop 6. Posters 

2. Tickets 4. Scenes 6* Talks 

It was decided by a majority vote of the class that 
signing upon these committees was really a pledge to 
complete all planned work. The original paper of signa- 
tures would be given back only when the work was suc- 
cessfully finished. Thus these papers became both an 
outline of their work and a contract. Some names ai>- 
peared on several committees. The teacher talked with 
each committee after their own meeting, guiding them 
with practical suggestions. The room itself afforded 
many comers where whispered conferences could be car- 
ried on. The speakers of the class, as well as all other 
committees who wished to verify any mooted point about 
invitation, ticket, costume, or scene, sought material in 
the library. It was further agreed that if, for some good 
reason, an individual's work could not proceed immedi- 
ately, he would- offer to work on any committee which 
proved at the time shortbanded. As the work progressed, 
many groups needed additional workers, and all were 
busy every minute of the period. Cooking aprons were 
donated for the use of the scene and poster committees 
to protect their suits and dresses. Two girls, who had 
not as yet seemed interested in any subject, became in- 
trigued when their clear writing made them indispensable 
members of the invitations committee. As a result of this 
work, they later became interested in making speeches 
themselves, plan began to materialize. The class 
decided to visit China after they had explored Japan, 
ilost tours did include both countries, and this group 
yfanted to be as realistic as possible. The teacher prom- 
ised to help them when they were ready for the Chinese 
journey, because she kneiv the art and customs of China 
that would appeal to these children. 
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THE TE.\CHER HELPS THE SXPLDUSSS TO CHINA 

mrlhT f take an 
airplane trip over this vast country. We will see that 

the plains lying north ot the city of Nanking are dusty, 
hrown, and thirsty, while to the south the land is green, 
with well-watered rice delds. 


In our tour of China it is well to make three bases for 
our visit; Peking, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. Thus, we 
will see the beauties of the north, the Yangtse Valley, 
and South China. 


As we approach the city of Peking (northern capital), 
now called Peiping (northern peace), we are impressed 
by the wall ivhich surrounds it and the vastness of the 
city itself. Climb upon this wall which extends for 
twenly-two miles. From your perch hfty feet high and 
forty feet broad, you can see this city, which has been 
important for three thousand years. In the reign of 
Kublai Khan, Marco Polo wrote about ite beauty. How- 
ever, its importance declined when the capital of China 
w'as moved. The Russians have increased this depression 
by taking the Mongolian caravans to Soviet trading posts. 
You may see the trees and many beautiful gardens. 

Go down into the city and get acquainted with its 
sraeJJs and noises. Enter this shop. The barred windows 
will fly open, for this shrewd owner of porcelain and 
needlework recognises the approach of the tourist. Which 


of the four prices will he quote to us? The nrst price is 
just a beginning; the second, for shrewd buyers; the 
third for foreigners who know nothing about Chinese 
goods; and the fourth, for round-the-world tourists. 
While in Peking, we can go down glass streets and pick 
up some perfect deep-purple glass cups after a search 
through dozens. On the outskirts of the city we may be 
able to buy some ‘Tribute silk,” Great silk merchants 
uresented this silk to the Imperial family and to certain 
high officials as samples of their weaving art These 
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bolts may be fifty to one hundred and fifty years old, but 
modem factories can neither duplicate the silk nor the 
dyes. There is never much “tribute silk” on the market. 

It is only when poor Manchus feel the pinch of hard times 
that bolts of it appear for sale. 

Our trip through Nankow Pass brings us to the Great 
Wall of China. No modem nation has the wealth or the 
power to build such a defense today. Its price included 
thousands and thousands of lives. Climb the eastern spur 
and you will see the wall streteh out over the rolling hills 
much as a great dragon lying on the mountainside. This 
is only one of the many tours which you can take around 
Peking. 

For the present let us go on to the International City 
of Shanghai. This settlement is chiefly controlled by 
Great Britain, but thirteen nations are represented by 
individual consuls and courts. In 1843 the Chinese made 
an agreement called “land regulations,” which gave each 
nation the right to live here and be protected as if they 
were living in their own land. This was called the right 
to self-defense. European gunboats have made it so in- 
creasingly safe that many wealthy Chinese choose to live 
there rather than in the rest of China, where the country 
is often swept by bandits, famine, and even revolution. 
Thus an acre of land on the Bund in 184S which sold for 
two hundred dollars is now worth four million, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Nanking Road is the main street in Shanghai, where 
the red and gold banners flashing in the sun advertise the 
sale of silks, satins, teak, and jade. Although there were 
scarcely any deposits of jade in China, the Chinese have 
prized it for three thousand years. There are many 
stories about the discovery of jade, but the most interest- 
ing one 13 ttat about Ben-Wo. This wise Chinese saw a 
j phoenix standing on a rock. As he approached, 
the bird flew away, Ben-Wo examined the remaining 
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Mck and found it to be jade. He immediately brought it 
to the Emperor. The Emperor did not like it, so he had 
the chancellor cut off Ben-Wo’s left leg. Ben-Wo waited 
patiently for the Emperor to die. Twenty years passed. 
Upon the death of the Emperor he again presented him- 
^If at court. The old chancellor, however, was still alive. 
He remembered the former Emperor’s command and had 
Ben-Wo's other leg cut off. But the new Emperor liked 
the jade, accepted the stone, and made Ben-Wo a great 
man in his kingdom. Later this Emperor’s successor re- 
fused fifteen cities for this same lump of jade. Confucius 
said that jade had the qualities of truth, wisdom, justice, 
and humanity. Chinese carve it with drills, spinning 
wheels, and bores without signing their names to their 
ivork. It takes hours to polish the finished piece. The 
color in the jade determines what kind of scene can be 
carved out of it. Europeans do not like to work in jade 
for this reason. The dark emerald green or fei ts’ui is 
the rarest type, one ring being valued at five thousand 
dollars. 

In the shops you may see some Ming porcelain, which 
the English misnamed china. The Emperor Hung Wn 
who first gave his family the name Ming did so because 
the word means bright Ever since, the word Ming has 
stood for the greatest period in Chinese art, known for 
its beauty of porcelain, leather, paintings, and jade. 
Choose carefully, because the Ming you buy may be an 
imitation. Ts'ui, who lived in 1522, did it so cleverly that 
even experts cannot detect the difference. Even Ts'ui 
work is valuable if it cannot also be proved an imitation. 
Chinese artists do not consider an imitetion dishonest. 

When they sign the other artist’s name they do so in full 
wnfidence that their skill has so imitated the original 
that it will never be detected. 

We notice that the smart women of Shanghm quite 
Westernized. They sUll wear Chinese style clothes, but 
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they go to beauty parlors and wear Western shoes. They 
dance, drink, smoke, and drive autos. They attend uni- 
versities, teach, form dubs, and work in offices on the 
Bund much as do their Western neighbors. 

It is great sport to charter a houseboat and travel up 
the great Yangtse, the three-thousand-mile Mississippi of 
China. If you should do so, visit Hang Chow and the 
West "Lake that Marco Volo praised so much. Go to 
Soochow, the city built five centuries before the birth 
of Christ. Fifteen hundred miles farther up the Yangtse 
is Chungking. 

Perhaps you would wish to travel to Hong Kong and 
explore the south of China. Hong Kong is an interesting 
city in itself. It was given to Great Britain in the opium 
war in 1842. The chy is all up and down hill. Chinese 
children enjoy life there playing on the staircase streets. 
The girls tend the babies while the boys play with iron 
marbles, feathered shuttlecocks, or kites. But as one 
Chinese hoy remarked to a visiting artist named Sorel, 
‘Tt is a good life.” 

The class committees carried on their study of China 
much as they had upon Japan. Visits to San Francisco^s 
world-famous Chinatown helped stimulate any of those 
who had not as yet been caught upon the wave of en- 
thusiasm for all things oriental. Each hour allotted for 
Social Science fairly sped. As the models neared com- 
pletion and the talks were ebanged to meet the last con- 
structive class criticisms, the Seventh Grade decided to 
invite their parents, teachers, principal, and superintend- 
ent to go on their tour. The attractive invitations were 
speedily sent out, asking many guests to attend this 
festive occasion. 

Their guests learned with interest that a distinguished 
young graduate of Cambridge University, England, J. D. 
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AfurrajwVice Consul of Great Britain in San Francisco 
was to be guest speaker and take part in the world 
tour. ^ Thus the teacher was trying to work out in her 
leaching the well-known proverb of progressive educa- 
tion, Bring the world into the school and send the school 
out into the world." 

Step into that classroom on April 12, a bright sunny 
day. The r^m itself is like most others in public schools 
crowded with movable chairs. The decorations on the 
walls lift it out of the commonplace, however. There, 
over a model of a typical farm scene in China, are some 
lovely posters of Chinese men and women. 

The Elite Cress Shop has its banner and some ap- 
propriate travel-costume posters already on display. 
Many more costume suggestions repose behind the counter 
to be displayed later. The ticket office is already open for 
business at the other end of the room. Seventy-five tickets 
are neatly piled in a wooden box guarded by a responsible 
member of the club. In a glass cabinet at the back of the 
room amid colorful Buddhas and oriental displays are 
shown the contents of the first packet from the Australian 
“Cheerio to American Friends” Club. These samples from 
their books and drawings will give you an idea of how 
young San Francisco is gaining firsthand information 
about one of Great Britain's colonies, Australia. 

A large sign S. S. Coolidge is emblazoned on the front 
of the room. After the necessary introductions to teach- 
ers and Vice Consul Murray, the enthusiastic young guide 
courteously shows each guest to a seat. Another High 
Seven Social Science class has been invited because most 
of those carrying on the tour are either acting as hostesses 
or players and do not need the seats. Each one of these 
students is treated as courteously as any other guest. 

That is the principal just coming in. 
takes him to the Elite Dress Shop we notice that although 
sS hi «o men’s clothes to show him, neither are dis- 
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turbed for both have agreed that one evening dress is 

to opens it 

to see the extent of the itinerary. The ticket committee 

dJd to write the poem, type the master copy, run 
Seventy^five duplicates from the Gei-Sten Machine, and 
iinally paste them into realistic folders. 

The last guest having arrived, we are ready to begin. 

Siaine Coiombe, the tour hostess, steps forward and 
graciously greets the thoroughly interested group. Her 
white sport dress is a contrast to the oriental costumes 
Worn 6y the other hostesses. She describes our ship and 
then takes us far out to sea. We dine to sweet music from 
a miniature phonograph. This adds the final touch of 
reality to her description. 

As we dock we wait expectantly for our first glimpse of 
Japan. We are not disappointed. The door opens, and 
six or seven pretty girls dressed in effective Japanese 
costumes come tripping in. As they go to the front of the 
room and separate they disclose a colorful scene of Japan 
with the S. S- Coolidge lying at anchor near a Japanese 
cherry-blossom-covered hillside. 

Lida hlagnani, the first little girl to speak on Japan, 
gives us a greeting from Nikko, two thousand feet above 
sea level, where it is always cool She describes the beauty 
of its shrines, the avenue of the great stone torii, the 
many-storied pagodas and the Gateway of Two Kings. 

We see with her the tomb of Icyasu which took fifteen 
thousand laborers twelve years to finish. She describes 
the three famous monkeys, “See no evil, hear no evil, and 
speak no evil,” which are carved on the sacred wall. Here 
the tourist may purchase holy water. , , „ 

Lida is followed in turn by the other girls who tell us 
of other fascinating places in Japan. Under their guid- 
ance we motor to Lake Ctmzenjt throojh a 
ered with spring azalea and wisteria * “Z 

der of water of the cascade Kezon-No-Taki long before 
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we see it No one is allowed to come near the falls for 
fear of suicidal attempts which are so popular in Japan. 

Our trip extends over the Ponsei Pass to the picture 
village of Ihao through wonderful forests and valleys 
carpeted with wild flowers. 

It is interesting to hear about the boiling springs at 
Kusatsu which are supposed to possess medicinal powers. 
The following advertisement has no allure for us : 

“Hot steam baths — ^uncommon to the •world — cures xhumatiz, 
stummock ach and various other aU diseases by cold caught.” 

The vividly colored rocks forming their rock basins, 
these springs, filled with corrosive acid that sears the 
flesh, have no attraction for us. Those patients who have 
not already run away follow the bath master. Upon the 
first blast of his trumpet they proceed to the cauldrons, 
where the water is beaten with paddles to the accom- 
paniment of a weird chant. This is a plea to lower the 
water temperatures. On the second blast of the trumpet 
the patient must submerge in the boiling water for three 
long minutes. Then a third blast of the trumpet releases 
them from their pain. 

We see the hundreds of sacred islands which lie between 
Matsushima and Kinkwasan landscaped with temples, 
pagodas, stone lanterns, and miniature bridges. One of 
our guides takes us to Nagoya, where cloisonne vases 
and Satsuma ware are made. Another guide shows us the 
culture pearls at Gokasho on Goza Bay and describes the 
Battle of Fireflies in Ugi. 

The myriads of fireflies swarming over the river at 
night are a beautiful sight. We forget that each one had 
to be caught by a Japanese who places it in his mouth 
until he can turn them unharmed into a netting, a mouth- 
ful at a time. In company with our young guide, we 
enjoy the glory of the cherry blossoms and the symbolism 
of intricate miniature gardens. 
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next visit the silk industry. Many peopJe of Japan 
are busily engaged in this work. The Japanese govern- 
ment inspects ail the silkworm eggs and finished silk 
skeins. The actuaJ growth of siik, however, is carried on 
in the same ancient manner as it has been for generations. 
Most of these two- or three-acre silk farms are located 
in the Japanese Alps, or the central part of the Empire. 
As the High Seventh Grade student describes the growth 
of the egg from worm to cocoon, we see the laborious and 
patient farmers finally crowded out of their clean, tiny, 
flimsy houses by the five-thousand-times growth of each 
silkworm. Their simple fare of rice, fruit, and fish is 
cheap enough; but the heavy tax laid by an expensive 
military government has beggared these people. In addi- 
tion, the artificial silkworm, rayon, is cutting down the 
price of silk so that even these underpaid fanners cannot 
live. Our small guides take us back to our ship. 

On to Korea, the Belgium of the Orient Korea consists 
of eighty-six thousand square miles of fairly rich land 
with mountains where valuable deposits of gold, copper, 
and iron are found. Here we meet another group of 
charming guides. One plays the role of an American, long 
resident in Korea. He tells us the peculiar customs of 
this subject people. Koreans claim that all the culture of 
the orient comes from them, for the Korean art of print- 
ing was a thousand years old when Gu ten burg invented 
his press in Germany. The Japanese attempts to Japanize 
the Koreans have met with discouraging results. The 
Japanese rule that the Koreans must wear colored clothes 
has made no impression. The Korean gentleman still per- 
sists in wearing the long white linen robe, short linen 
coat, and long white skirt. Japan argues that the young 
Korean wives waste three days washing these garments 
with a stone in soapless cold water when they could be 
more usefully employed. 

This young American takes us twenty miles back in 
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the hills to an old Korean monastery, Tong Do Sa. This 
was founded twelve hundred and eighty-eight years ago 
by Sun Duk Wong, Buddha appeared to him in a dream 
and commanded him to build a temple around three relics 
— a bone from Buddha's forehead, a fingerbone, and a 
bead. Four hundred priests now live in this temple. As 
we sit in this sacred place and eat different sweetmeats 
such as Song Wha Tangi, made of the pollen of pine 
flowers, Yut, made of barley, Tulek Bak, a confection of 
sesame seeds, we realize how far away this refuge is 
from the realities of life. 


Another lad transports us to faraway Manchukuo, ruled 
over by Pu Yi, t^vice emperor of China, now Japanese 
fi^rehead m the government of Manchuria. It is a bleak, 
w country where millions of Chinese farmers produce 
world’s soy beans. Manchukuo in- 
Japanese South Manchurian Railway, a few 

theFiJSL “‘I MukLn, and 

^ ‘ AMhan and the iron and coal of Penhsihu. 

Japanese because they 

w^airand 
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for hours without thirty, he can run 
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anything at a Whenever his passenger buys 
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the merchant. This is called “cemsha.” Whenever his 
passenger steps out of his hotel, the other coolies yell for 
Wong, who appears as though on call. The other ricksha 
ooys wjJ] not carry Wong’s passenger, although they are 
very poor. Wong boasts to other boys of the splendid 
places his tourist goes. He even enabies his passenger to 
enter the Forbidden City after closing hours by impress- 
ing the guard as to his importance. Thus, he “saves face” 
for both of them, and the other ricksha hoys never know 
how close he came to being shut out. He never complains. 
If Wong should be ill-treated, the tourist would only hear 
it from friends who had been told it by their ricksha boys. 

From Peiping we journey to Shanghai and Hong Kong. 
The poverty of the Yangtze Valley is tragic. Here the 
impoverished land has been divided so often among the 
sons that the present generation has too small a place to 
live on. China also suffers from lack of water control. 


It is either drought or flood. The poor road system makes 
it possible for plenty and famine to exist side by side a 
few miles apart. 

Eveiywhere can be seen the influence of modern West- 
ern civilization. We learn that the American movies are 
changing the old customs of China. Young Chinese brides 
now insist on their own choice in marriage and a home 
of their own. This contrast with the old custom of being 
a slave to an arrogant mother-in-law is a great advance 


for the young wife. 

Canton is a Chinese version of some American city. 
It has been built with the money that Cantonese have 
sent back from America, Most of the Chinese in America 
have come from Canton. The people from this region are 
the wanderers, as well as the fighters and bargainers of 
China. Once upon a time Prince Liu swore eternal broth- 
erhood to Chung and Kwan who helped 
bandits who had overrun southern China. Later Chew 
joined them but never took the oath, and his descendants 


JIl 
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ire not aa influential as those of the other three families. 
Ml four brothers died in the same year. Ever since then 
for some seventeen hundred years the pledge of brother- 
hood has been held binding on any member of these fam- 
ilies, and they must answer the call for help wherever 
they may happen to be. The four families have a beau- 
tiful clubhouse in San Francisco. Side by side with mod- 
ern Canton is much of old China. A sampan manned by 
two women was hired by a tourist. When he paid them 
for the journey the women demanded more. But the tour- 
ist had been warned by a Chinese friend that such a fee 
would be adequate and that they would be secretly de- 
lighted with such a fare. 

In an ancient Chinese drugstore are displayed powerful 
medicines of powdered dragon claws, deerhom, and love 
potions. Near by a Chinese dentist caps a tooth with gold, 
a hammer being his only tool. The patient then walks 
away, broadly smiling in order to show his new ornament. 
One little girl takes us to see the storerooms of the jewels 
of the Empress Tzu Hsi, often called "Old Buddha.” We 
admire the perfect pearls which were unpierced until she 
used them. The clear jade is beautifully carved in the 
forms of lotus leaves. Goddess of Mercy, plates, bracelets, 
and chopsticks. She wore pearls both summer and winter, 
while jade was only used in the summer. Her gorgeous 
dresses made of heavy silk, the figures outlined in pearls, 
must have been very uncomfortable to wear. China fas- 
cinates us, but we must go back to the ship which is 
waiting to return to America. 

Home once again, our honor guest, J. P. Murray, Vice 
Consul of Great Britain, escorts us to England in the 
springtime, to enjoy the Jubilee Year. He shows us 
glimpses of flowers in bloom along the English country 
road. We thrill with him over the Henley Regatta at 
Cow^, the tennis matches at Wimbledon, the garden 
parties of the King and Queen. The student life at famous 
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Vampire bats that can kill their victim after one attack upon 
their life blood. 

Coast dwellers, for most of the people live on the coast in Rio 
de J aneiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, and Lima. 

Anacondas, that seem to hold no grudges. 

Spanish, which is spoken in nine of the ten republics. Yet 
Portuguese is spoken in nearly half of South America, al- 
though Brazil is the only country that is Portuguese. 

Gaerapata, a scallop-shaped tick with six legs and two blood- 
sucking claws. 

Spanish, Portuguese, Italians, and Germans, who arc the 
largest groups of foreigners in South America, 

IHENNI, a tiny fly with a bite like fire which kills its victims by 
keeping them awake, 

Argentina, one of the most level areas in the 
Bolivia, the Switzerland of South America. 

"wisecracker." where traffic 

Strinebean ^ if (grelais) and the poor live on 

btnngbean Hill (Morra do FaveUa). 
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and failures this voim vf he stories of these successes 
the jungle, 'lie: too for^m “ 

which would hold them too-otn^'^ conduct 

gar, and insecto wourm^L rf ’ T" 

ran as follows: ® unbearable. Their rules 
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1. When members feel grumpy leave them alone, 

2. Don’t answer back to the hasty words of a companion; give him 
a chance to show that he is sorry. 

3 Don’t urge people to do what they don't want to do They will 
act unselfishly oftenest when left to make their own decisions. 

When the party was organized the group came to the 
teacher for more information about the continent of 
contradictions— South America. 

the TEACHEE'S INTEODUCnON TO THE UNIT 

was" when the ™ast -nk jder the 

The combined statue of Christ 

here vvithout crowding. at a 

"te‘aTd morern steei warehouses towers the 

mountain “Sugar Loaf." j„ South 

Eio de Janeiro is the se , y gjo Branco in 
America. As we stroll seated at the 

the late aftem^njve their coffee. South 

tables in the sidewalk ^ga. They 

Americans make ground bag of coffee- T ^ 

pour hot water as we do our ice-cream 

Ljoy a drink of coffee ,^353 girls are accom- 

sodas. All young j^ey walk along the - 

panied by duennas when th^y^^^ „„ “will you 

this Avenido. There for its exp 

the best club m Bio, but 
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concrete roof, which is not held up by any pillars, and 
its restaurant where the gourmets gather. The tallest 
building, the A Noite Building, towers hventy stories into 
the sky. We pass by the Municipal Theatre or the Opera 
House, where the best families give gay box parties dur- 
ing the height of the winter season, April to September, 
when world-famous artists are heard. 

In the old, narrow shopping street of Rua do Ouvidor, 
we look for bargains. No vehicles are allowed here. The 
beautiful yellow Brazilian diamonds are cheap. All im- 
ported goods, however, are more expensive than in the 
United States. 

oldest families in Rio live in the Botafogo. Their 
children are sent abroad to be educated. The Americans 
Z section, while the English have 

developed a little England across the bay or the Nictheroy 

3 

wato is tropics, the 

^4 yellow ?."• Oswaldo Cruz stamped 

khaki-clad men w'tT, killers (matta mosquitos), 

in Rio than there 

and power is supplied by a Can?d*^^* electric light 
annual profit. T^e slreetci* corporation at an 

do not wear coats o'f * good. Those who 

Rio's poor ' 

and sanitation impossible 

their squalidness lies tho * out before them, in 

Let ’us sC ’’““f “Icity inthe worid. 
restaurant in Rio. R js ran hi = « Americana, the best 
tret European dishes and South ™ 
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American movies are shown in the “Praca FJoriano," for 
the Brazjhan likes to display his knowledge of English. 
These people prefer to play soccer, tennis, and go sculling 
in the ba3% Another popular promenade is the Avenida 
Beira Mar. This curving bayside avenue is Quite beauti- 
ful at night when the double rows of lights are called the 
“collar of pearls." The limousines are lighted from with- 
in, so that the passers-by may see the lovely gowns and 
jewels of the occupants as they whirl by. 

We next stop at Buenos Aires, This city has a subway 
(suhterraneo) where passengers apologize if they jostle 
one another, and no calls to step lively are heard as in the 
subways of New York. Buenos Aires tried traffic signals, 
but the motorists paid no attention to them. People now 
go as fast as they like, tooting at each corner, for an 
accident means an arrest. 

The Plaza San Martin houses the aristocracy of Buenos 
Aires. These noble families, steadily getting poorer, are 
forced to engage in trade instead of the gentlemanly pro- 
fessions of law and medicine. The whole family, consist- 
ing of brothers, sisters, uncles, and aunts, live in the 
same house. A rich man needs one town house, one coun-' 
try house at Tigre, and one at Mardel Plata, in addition 
to two to ten estancios where enough wheat and cattle 
can be raised to bring in an adequate income. He should 
have money enough to go to Paris, Madrid, and the 
Riviera and keep an establishment at Biarritz. His wife 
needs a reasonable income of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year for clothes. The mothers of sons propose to 
the mothers of girls, for a girl must be married by the 


time she is twenty-one. r » 

Everything is expensive in Buenos Afres— ffte Jockey 
Club, with its Roman baths and crystal chandeliers, the 
Plaza Hotel, the Contes Restaurant, which is famed for 
its chicken on a spit and red wine, and the Teafro Colon, 
the Opera House. Members of the family must mourn 
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1. Be a good sport and co-operatc with the tour at nl! times. 

2*. Be courteous to all the members and obey the leaders. 

3. Be ready to do your best. 

4. Don't kill time. 

If yon have from 290 to 300 points you get a paper badge to put 
in your binder. At end of each week the points arc totaled. In a 
month’s time if you have earned 600 points you receive a felt em- 
blem. I am enclosing a sample of each one. 

We have patterned our club from the proceedings of the original 
“March of Time” program, which consists of a radio program, 
weekly magazine, and moving pictures. Our club is divided into 
these three sections. We can belong to any one we wish. If you 
take the radio you have to help plan an imaginary radio program 
upon the British Empire. You draw pictures and write articles 
for the magazine. The motion pictures will be a homemade series 
of pictures in a handmade box. We will also send you a copy of 
our “March of Time’' magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gloria Gray, 

Executive Secretary. 

Gloria Gray might have continued her description as 
follows : 

Thursday marked the opening of a new radio station, 
MOT, broadcasting from London, England, The big black 
wooden “mike” and blackboard signs of “Please be quiet” 
added a realistic touch to the room. 

In the words of the master of ceremonies, Richard 
Hansen, let us begin the program : 

“This is a beautiful day aboard the good ship, ‘March 
of Time.' All aboard! We are leaving on a journey by 
way of the short all-water route to India. Time passes. 
Already we are sailing through the famous Straits of 
Gibraltar. As yre go on we sight a canoe. Yes, just as 
we thought, it is James Brennan, who has just been ex- 
ploring the heart of Africa and has made this special 
trip out to our ship to tell of his thrilling adventures.” 
James Brennan’s greeting and his story of jungles, 
IZO 
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rivers, lions, and reptiles is greeted by an expectant 
audience with enthusiasm. 

Louis Garavaglia arrives. “Hello ! ‘ , J ^ 

teresting account of the mummies and pyramids of Egypt 

'Tt “o' WonTytng master of ceremonies with wide 
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“We hope that you have enjoyed your trek as much as 
we have enjoyed ours. Of course, you have missed the 
trip, but you did hear the talks. We only wish that tele- 
vision had been perfected so that you could have seen the 
beautiful and curious scenes that we have traveled 
through. As we journey home we realize why India is 
the most valuable colony of the British Empire.” 

The movie director, Peter Kutulan, showed the class 
the handmade movies of the development of the British 
merchant marine from ancient galleons and fast tea clip- 
pers to modem vessels. All the scenes were drawn by 
the committee of staff artists. Some of the best stills 
were reproduced in the first issue of “Time,” 

THE START OT THE IHTER^^ ATIONAE MAIL DERBY 

One morning the teacher sauntered over to her mailbox 
in the main office, expecting to extract the usual handful 
of absentee check-ups. Much to her surprise, she found a 
lone square envelope bearing a foreign stamp. The curly 
English type of handwriting announced it as an answer 
from Australia. As excited as any school child, she picked 
up the letter, planning to wait until fifth period when 
the H7 class came to her Social Science room. The letter 
was written to Henry Jessup, H7-108. Her curiosity 
thoroughly aroused, the teacher decided to call him at 
once so that she might read its contents as well. 

After a brief interval Heniy straggled in. Bright, 
carel^s, and indifferent, he had never been aroused by 
any interest at school. His young face showed as little 
excitement as to why he was called out of another class 
as he usually displayed upon such occasions. When the 
teacher handed him the white square with the foreign 
stamp and his own name written formally across it, she 
noticed his eyes became wide and shining. At last he had 
been reached and stirred. The fact that he had been the 
122 
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first to get a reply from Australia made him feel im- 
portant. This event had picked him out of a crowd that 
had submerged him all his school life. The fact that he 
alone could open this letter placed him in a new position 
of responsibility. He had never craved for prominence 
of any sort. However, this sensation proved more pleasant 
than he had imagined. As the teacher 

jt" if 

words He Teft finf llfheppily clutching 

LtpSous^tter Hew^sloo^ 

ing moment when he would ^ 

read this letter i 

High School 

Horsham 

11 - 11-35 
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dreds of miles up north to the drier regions* There ore six lakes 
•which have been made into water storages; four are about eight 
miles from here, one about thirty miles, and the other away up in 
the Grampian Itts. about forty miles away. 

They are all natural lakes and are all linked up together in the 
one big scheme. The lake up in the mountains (Lake "Warlook) 
supplies the town of Horsham with water which is quite nice to 
drink. The water comes to Horsham in pipes. There is a fair 
amount of fruit grown around here which is all grown by irriga- 
tion, but none of it is canned. The canning centers are more in 
the north of Victoria. 

I think this is all I can tell you about Horsham and district. I 
should be very pleased if you could send me a letter as soon as 
possible as our head master (Mr. Brooks) has pinned the felt 
“March of Time" badge on our mantle piece in our form room, 
and he said that the first one to get a reply to our letter will get 
the badge. 1 should very much like to get it, and to think it came 
from California. 

Hoping that you will send me a letter, I will close now and 
remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dehai. Schumann 

The last paragraph which suggested the beginning of 
a mail derby with Australia had excited Henry from the 
start. The class caught the thrill. Their vivid imagina- 
tions pictured that emblem on the mantelpiece waiting 
for the winner who would receive the first answer from 
America. Several of his fellow students suggested topics 
mat Henry should include in his letter. Others reminded 
him that he must he prompt. Fate had picked Henry out 
of a large class of much more enthusiastic, co-operative 
youngsters. Although this group sincerely doubted his 
abmty to act promptly, they were willing to help him win. 

Henry appeared the next morning with one paragraph 
completed. He had gone to the library and looked up some 
^cts about his native state and city, so that he could tell 
Deral as many facts about them as the young Australian 
had been able to tell about Horsham, The letter which 
12U 
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was to have been in the mails the night before had just 
begun. Henry was eager enough to get the reply finished, 
but he had never done things accurately and promptly 
before. It was now a great handicap in his hour of real 
need. His blond pal. Richard, understood the situation 
and so whenever there was a free moment Richard 
planned and suggested while Henry 
cony was finished. The letter was copied upon appropriate 
Sonery" after some slight changes had been suggested 
by the teacher. This is what it said; 
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We were very inUrested in the Australian stamp and would like 
to know if you would save some others and send them to us. Any 
of our stamps you would like we will send to you. 

The sports I like best are baseball and football. I like to watch 
football games too. There was a football game on Kovember 15, 
between all the different high schools such as Mission, Lowell, 
Balboa, Commerce, Galileo, and Polytechnic. Lowell won the trophy 
for winning over all of them. 

Hoping that this letter will bring you the emblem, I am sincerely 
Your pal in America, 

Hekry Jessup 

A five-cent stamp was bought. When it came to the 
address, Henry remembered that he had left Deral’s en- 
velope home. The class was now thoroughly aroused. 
They began writing copies of their own answers so that if 
anyone received an Australian letter it would be answered 
more promptly. Henry promised to address it that night 
and send it off. The next morning a disappointed boy 
desperately came to the teacher for advice. Deral had sent 
no return address. The teacher examined DeraVs en- 
velope and saw High School, Horsham, Australia. She 
then explained to Henry that Horsham was smaller than 
San Francisco and that the high-school address would be 
sufficient. He carefully addressed the envelope. Every- 
one sighed with relief when the fateful letter was finally 
placed in the mailbox. Something finer and bigger had 
come out of the letter to Henry. It meant a rebirth of 
his personality. The careless procrastinating lad had 
been shaken out of his indifference and laziness. He was 
well on the way toward a serious interest in Social Sci- 
ence. The feeling of prominence and responsibility had 
been too pleasant not to want it repeated. These are the 
educational by-products which come out of worth-while 
student activities and make the accomplishment well 
worth the doing. 

A year spCTt in this modem Social Science classroom 
has been instructive and fascinating. That native interest 
126 
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in something new has been used to develop good scholar- 
ship and personality. The teacher has accomplished these 
objectives by carefully planning her course in advance. 
The proper preparation of thought-challenging units and 
interesting approaches require time and research. She is 
more than repaid for her efforts by a harvest of eager 
students who grow in charm and intellectual understand- 
ing. The pupils have not only learned to study their text 
and use their library, but they have been encouraged to 
think for themselves. Verbalism and rote memory have 
gradually been erased as an acceptable way of working. 

The confusion generally resulting from the change to 
the Junior High School has been avoided. This has been 
done by making use of every other kind of knowledge in 
teaching them the core subj'ect of Social Science. The 
inclusion of art, music, drama, and literature interested 
many young people who would never be attracted to a 
traditional course in History. 


Seventh-graders enjoy the study of strange customs of 
other peoples, but the subj'ect took on reality and interest 
when each corresponded with some child in that foreign 
country. Everyone likes to express himself in private or 


public gatherings but is held back by timidity and lack 
of training. The Seventh-grader who has actively par- 
ticipated in class projects and demonstrations has learned 
ease of delivery and feels quite at home in front of a 
group of people. Class affairs shared with parents and 
friends have developed the student's ability to act as a 
gracious host, which is sure to be valuable in his social 
life outside the school. The encouragement of students 
to display their individual talents has taken them out of 
the crowd and thus contributed to one of the greatest 
needs felt by man. This class gave the child his chance to 
show what he could do, no “^^er^ow rudimentary and 
simple his effort. Just as Vittorma da Felbre, Italian 
schoolmaster for the Prince of Mantua, placed over his 
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15th-century schoolhouse the words “La Giacosa," so this 
classroom may justly use its English translation, “Joyous 
House” 


SUMMARY 

Because there is a transfer of similar techniques, the 
valuable habits of neatness, accuracy, and thoroughness 
in Social Studies should be again emphasized upon en- 
trance into the Junior High School, Additional good 
study habits must be taught. 

Integration becomes important at this stage. Under 
this system Social Studies uses the other subjects of Art, 
Music, and the English skills of Reading, Writing, and 
Speaking to make a complete picture for the Junior High 
School student. 
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QUESTIONS 


Why is the alliance of history and dramatics such a nat- 
ural one? 


What are the neceemry steps in good play productiont 


What is the difference between psychological and logical 
arrangement of material? 


Why are periodic reviews necessary? 
consult one of 
each type of test? 

ant the 

the development of relation with the wesi 

bringing this story into Its prP 
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8 

Choose some narrative poems and plan a lesson which 
introduces this poetry to an imaginary class. 

9 

Indicate in what ways the program is valuable to the 
student, the school, and the community. 
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Menturing With the Sigktk 
Qrade 


THIS morning our path ojd-^^shion^ 

house set in back of y daffodils and 

purple stock grow -f^^fo'her g^ on our way 
delicate hyacinths. We nox 

for the sunshine ,,,, the past. Curi- 

pink peach ^ ^ fortune of those explorers who 

ously we envy the g y America. Timely 

could live m Eight Social Science class. 

thoughts for ^^geven class to continue their tour 

We have left the Hig on such a morning to the 

of the world and lo journey to the West. 

expected participation on^J^ s that 

The youngsters, too, goojj a fair 

the ex Jorers must have ""ninhfbited yst covered 

continent” *oofly gooseberries, and damask 

their loud «WX"notierth' oTnupS ^ 
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ting cardboard, and drawing, are members of the club— 
‘*Our Gang on a Prairie Schooner.** Some of the groups 
are called “Westward Hoi'* “West or Bust,** “Spirit of the 
West!” “American Frontiersmen!” and “Reading West- 
ward.” A detailed contour map of the country is used to 
record the progress of each group's covered wagon to 
the Pacific. Rewards for good citizenship, scholarship, 
and initiative push the groups* emblems forward to their 
goal. 

Junior High School students enjoy delving into the 
past especially when personalities and customs are being 
studied. They prefer to read stories that have really 
happened whether they are happy or tragic. In fact, 
young people of this age will spend long hours going 
through uninteresting books in order to collect the nec- 
essary data for the imaginary diaries, letters, and plays 
which they are writing. These adolescents are a complex 
mixture of realism and make-believe. The history of 
their own country gives them a wonderful opportunity to 
express both sides of their nature in a constructive 
manner. 

Few young people investigate the pages of the past for 
any great length of time without expressing a wish to 
dramatize some part of it. Psychologists tell us that this 
instinct begins in the individual at the age of three.^ His- 
tory contains ready-made plots filled with the suspense 
necessary to arouse and interest the amateur playwright. 
The young amateur knows too little of life to be able to 
develop a plot of his own.® He can construct an interest- 
ing playlet if his teacher appeals to the dramatic sense 
which is dormant in all adolescent children. If she is 
clever in reconstructing the past as a living entity the 
children will be delighted to plan a play about it. The 
teacher, however, must be careful merely to suggest and 

\Urth». KcvwwOKwd and PUtvt. p. 13. 
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supervise this creative work rather than interpret the 
unit in terms to which the students feel obliged to 


The first step in the dramatization of any story permits 
the students to browse in the library, reading the refer- 
ence material, describing the events and personalities 

they have At this point thr^acher sho 

?;::Z:p‘h^wtoUe^eP,a.» 

'r • f c’^Cse the a d?en^^^ the W - 
characters confuse tne . ^ It in an inexpensive, 

pleted the drama group careful preparation and 

simple, childlike manner The -refu^.^ 

production ^ P^s ^ny possibility of a lowering of 
series of P.r f^j-tunately, many attempts at dram- 

class standards. U"f scholastic and 

atization in the classro ^p, 

disciplinary ^c^-down. ^nd constructively, 

plied, learning L tw such child-centered ac- 

^he Psychologista point ou tha^- 

tivities result in tne oesu 

learning.® «+,„ipnts nrefer to dramatize a play 

Many otehth-grade stud t P ^ 

written by an f ®“Xs%nd language of the per,^ 
tion to the oustoms, ohar^' gome 

if they are historically ,earn mu^ 

eighth-graders cannot cr . Mackay has pob- 

S an adult and 

!?X F-l^oTlSSii splendid for this type of dass. 

.Scott. p^v^oioov^ p' **®- 

• rintoer, RuiJon. * { p, g8. y / g 
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has the dramatic and literary quality essential for any 
play for classroom use.® 

When using a play such as Miss Mackay's, the instruc- 
tor should follow her presentation of the unit with a 
dramatic reading of the play. The class will then be en- 
couraged to suggest plans for stage setting and costumes. 
The teacher can guide them during the discussion by 
pointing out the impracticable ideas or plans. Competi- 
tim for parts often wastes time, especially if the in- 
stractor already knows the ones whose mental and physi- 
ol capacity best suit them for the characters.® If she 
do^ not know her class, each student learns the same 
^tract from the play and the parts are awarded to the 
best speakers.'" They should not be permitted to mem- 

several 

‘•''"•“"eWy explained. This careful 
the unintelligent, 

Sor prSn « 

are parts 

their texts in ^ should not be permitted to use 

and ffP’- “ ™Paaes their bodiiy grace 

SurS rSTrn ^““8 actor must be on- 

role without^ormal^ natural interpretation of his 
WheiTti!! 1 gestures or artificial tonal quality. 

st murt ^iua?i ^"-P ‘^0 ooPtoP of it 

torium as !t *0™^'^^ the back of the audi- 

entirp +To; - final rehearsals.^^ During the 

feel at eas^on the^Rf^ should he encouraged to 

fright when the ''^*•1 not have stage 

the curtain rises before a real audience. 

• Hmclcay. Ccmrt«Bce -r » ^ 

«.d r,^- 5; ■P'— »• «. 

r».. P. 51. 
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Whether the production be of student or adult authorship, 
it most often is a triumph of imagination over material 
surroundings and handicaps. Both actors and audience, 
however, experience the stimulation which an ^cellent, 
carefully produced, dramatic portrayal leaves with them. 
Throughout all the steps in such a project this teacher 

“I keep six honest serving men. 

They taught me all I knew; uri.fly. 

Th™ asme" are What ="<1 Why and Whan 
And How and Where and Who. 

rinnht that motivation and activities cause 
There is no doubt tnat m review and em- 

children to react more this apparently 

phasis upon facts must be u ^understandable unit. 

unrelated material into a arranged in 

The aPP'o by students^ This 

thin rtrganLed logicallg with the participa- 
material is then reo s is 

tion of both “fi Lon well-organised material 

Carefully prepared teste 

serves a ‘wofoM P“rP°^- Lderstand but also enables 
the class does «>* TfnfmLe accurately the quality of 
the teacher to determine . educational 

each student's work in emphasis on the amount 

philosophy no which has been ksmed, it still 

of the subject matter tbe student.*® 

aists upon real LhLnses new type tests or m.^-- 

"r.c 
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new type test has the advantage of sampling more ma- 
terial and being more quickly and objectively corrected.*® 
The true-false and completion tests, however, tend to- 
ward verbalism because of the emphasis they place upon 
the words used in the text rather than the facts or 
thoughts involved therein.^^ 

The matching, best answer, identification, rearrange- 
ment, and simple recall are more difficult to prepare but 
encourage better thinking. Many educators still favor 
the modified, more concise, essay type of test because it 
allows the student to state rules and apply them. It also 
makes it possible for the individual to organize his ma- 
terial and explanation.*® This gives an opportunity and 
credit for original thinking and development. The cor- 
rection of such tests in large classes is its chief difficulty. 

It would be well to return to the sunshiny classroom 
and see what the teacher has prepared for the eager 
group which surrounds her. Such eagerness is usually 
awakened by the ima^native approaches to the units by 
the teacher. The following copies of introductions to the 
first three units of the IjOW Eight best illustrate these 
principles : 


UNIT I— EUROPEANS FIND A NEW WORLD— 
AMERICA 

During the feudal period western Europe with her 
knights^ in armor and scattered fortified castles success- 
fully withstood the repeated attacks of the East. In 1096 
the Pope called on all western Europe to save the Holy 
Sepulcher. 

Christian Europe responded enthusiastically to the 
Orusade and went forth to the battle to regain Christ’s 
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continued through the centuries 
Th ^ become Europeanised, 

c rt became immensely wealthy as a re- 

sult of the trade with the Orient The Renaissance, or 
revival of art and literature, developed in these fortunate 
cities. Geofiraphy became one of the most fascinating 
fields of practical research. The invention of the compass 
and astrolabe made travel safer. The invention of print- 
ing spread the stories of the fabulous wealth of the Far 
East. 

Men now read of Marco PoIo^s travels in the Orient 
during the thirteenth century, of immortal Prester John, 
and of the great treasure of the East. Had not some 
of this great wealth come to western Europe through 
the Mediterranean? But Venice held complete control of 
this trade with the Orient and protected her great mer- 
chant marine with a navy. 

Any other route would lead through terrifying seas and 
across devil-infested countries. What were these stories 
which seamen told them ? To the west of Spain lay the 
Sea of Darkness or the Atlantic. A land called Brazil 
was situated somewhere in its midst. To the south of 
Europe lay the Land of Darkness where such dog-headed 
creatures as Gog and Magog lived. Other monsters in- 
habiting this far country were jointless, hopping, one- 
eyed midgets and those whose mouths were so narrow that 
they had to live on odors. 

In spite of all the superstitious beliefs of the time and 
the real dangers of unchartered seas, adventurers were 
willing to gamble with death for the wealth of the East. 

The lure of a trade which made a profit of 1,000 per cent 
if your ship came back, of a trade in silks, taffetas, satins, 
cloth of gold, and silver gauze. Tales spread everjnvhere 
of the beaten goH-goW Janipe, coronate, headdresses, 
armlets, anklets, and haems which were there to be had 
for a song. 
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A PAGE FROM BOLD EAGLE'S 
INDIAN DIARY 
(An Original Composition) 

fofoar ' 7 ""’"“ •’'“r he take care of aa 

wi?h Shtk Fox , 'rT T'” "■= •''’ ’■“"“"S 

white bird non..' ca^h plenty game and start home when big 

what it is. ShierF°« sayTNo"' 

wr^p”edTronnfthf ’ ‘“""y U-ings 

Sage BO we S ° "= ‘>“^y “ Indian 

come with us. ^ signs. They finally understand and 

wilTS rcr^ mZ "r "I,' columbns. He stay 

- hack Zn ™ " v"' T"* *” 

US into it. Then hie bravo i Columbus he talk 

select some and plt m ^ e°' he 

^ant to comer fo ^ 

Wampum Bear bee us Tint t ^ ^ sister and 

We sailed for manv mn^ niade up mind 80 we went, 

call ship) nntU we arrive in *jSnnv (Columbus 

people are white and wear rTr,t»,o Columbus all the 

where he tell us to wait. Nevf i, *+ he take ns to funny teepe 
She talk to him and then to where queen 

pve us up and let us go. understand so she 

language and in 1503 we eo bo v he tell ns how to speak his 

^ we go back to our country in aood *bir, mj«o 


By 


Walter Parsons, 

Low Eight Student. 


Pfirfuincs and spicpg /yf fUe. x? . 
inedieval world whe^fonfi^ East were a necessity in a 
filth made life very i ^ and 

After Portu lb ““P^^aat. 
to trade. PrinZHenlr'th''w Moora they turned 

navigation school Xt t i^X established a great 

around the aouthem end explorations 
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of the MediterranL? r~^ n O"oi>t by way 
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of Good Hope. Then Vaseo da 
unma reached India and discovered what was the trans- 
snipment point for aJI oriental goods. From here Portu- 
gal penetrated the Orient and established herself in the 
East Indies. War with Spain followed. At its conciusion 
the Dutch sailors paid the Portuguese to taJee them blind- 
fold along the new route to India. Very soon the Dutch 
had learned the secret, and the Portuguese could not 
continue to profit by their great discovery. 

Spain, having freed herself from the Moors, some fifty 
years later sent Columbus in search for another route to 
the Indies. Spaniard after Spaniard set forth, but the 
western hemisphere blocked their way. Sometimes they 
were richly rewarded as Pizarro in Peru and Cortez in 
Mexico. By the sixteenth centuiy the Spanish were thor- 
oughly established in the West Indies and used these 
islands as a base of operations for all explorations. 
Through intermarriage of Spanish and Portuguese ruling 
houses, Portuguese possessions were under the protection 
of the Spanish fleets. 

I know you will want to go on and study more about 
the New World and its discoveries. How would you like 
to go about it? 

UNIT ir— EtlBOPEANS SETTLE IN AMERICA 

ShoaM you tore been in PhitedeIpWa in 16SS you 
would have oaon a eharminf little eeepoH. Let's go back 
there and live amone the Quakers dunug coiomal Umes. 
vZ Jnmtiee that the houses occupied by the best people 
You ™ , J second street from the wharves. 

TlZZ soXu.h the town. You remember that 
tie Sptorers and Indians used its mouth as a natural 

liefe feTieat tavern, the Blue Ajhor situated close 
to le river. We smell the seafaring odor of tar and hemp 

ur 
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the atmosphere. Ships are being built 
^'■<= taking on 

tol? Mnf '! P"''ata<=rs loaded with guns, pis- 
W^t Indies P^a^tul food ships bound for the 

t°"'" extends one 

nJws aT.„“ river and only one-half mile back. All 
S P'a'='=s comes from 

'^‘ters and the few news- 

bright-colored d'ottes of’thP embroidered 

rich drab and mm,e!Lp gathered there. The 

make a striking contract Quakers 

forms. WeS aome Pi officers’ uni- 

selling vessels or cargos Her'^”'^*”’® business, perhaps 
sip as well as valuabfe inf .'"'e may learn much gos- 

like a newspaper univers f^PP^ A"<=k'>r « 

one roof, with plenty to 

Quaker religion has “^""k besides. The 

many Quakers suffer frn™ ™ against fine foods, and 
products, poultry Se7 ”s*'‘’ «^‘‘™’ 

John Adams, coding fro^ ““tton ran be had in plenty, 
plain living, was amazed at 

fore him in Philadelnhin ti tk® fuast which was set be- 
but admitted he drank m “®““' feasts,” 

from it. ^ much Madeira and took no harm 

choice of Matora”puLh'’3‘^*’‘'°"’.®”‘^ everyone has a 

there is no regard for fomni "“r dinner 

mutton are all served /t ™ . ‘P’' v"' P°“’‘ry’ ®nd 

rved at once. Fruits and nuts are placed 
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on our table in profusion as well as many deadly puddings 
and desserts. The usual dinnertime is four o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

We admire even more than before the courage and 
vision of William Penn, the founder of this prosperous 
colony. ^Vhen he was attending Christ Church, Oxford, 
and only seventeen, he dreamed of just such a place of 
refuge for the badly treated Quakers. What a fortunate 
circumstance that this religious group with no influence 
at court should be befriended by a man to whom King 
Charles II owed eighty thousand dollars for services 
previously rendered by his father as Admiral of the Navy ! 

The crown, little knowing the value of the land, and 
not caring to give money, donated this magnificent tract 
to one man, a member of a despised and hunted religion. 
This domain consisted of mountains, lakes, rivers, forests, 
fertile soil, coal, oil, and iron. How different was the 
rapid growth of Pennsylvania from the alow development 
of the other English colonies I 
As we sit at our table at the Blue Anchor talking pleas- 
antly over our sumptuous meal we hear gossip and news 
of other colonies— Virginia, Plymouth, and Massachusetts 
Bay. We learn of the French, Dutch, and Spanish settle- 
ments in America. We know that many groups here with 
us today come from these very places. Let us imagine our- 
selves actively taking part in such a gathering. 


And so the class proceeded to work out the details of 
its own plan of organization. 

UNIT III THB FRENCH AND ENGLISH STRUGGLE 

FOR A CONTINENT 

For many centuries France and England had b^n at 
war with each other. The conflict in the New World was 
a continuation of the old struggle, made worse by the 
added savagery of the wilderness. 
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A different religion in each country complicated the 
quarrel. England^ was now Protestant, while France w’as 
Catholic. When England and France first met on the 
shores of the New World, America was young. The 
English had settled in Virginia, the French in Acadia. 
The English Captain Argali sailed up to the French set- 
tlements and destroyed them, Quebec was then taken. 
Later, all this property was given back. 

The English colonies along the Atlantic coast increased 
in number and size. New France developed. The steady 
enmity of the two remained. There was little open war- 
fare while the two nations were at peace and the Stuarts 
were king, due to their subservience to the French. When 
William of Orange ascended England’s throne, the war 
which broke out was more savage than ever. From 1690 
to 1760 they fought with little more than pauses for 
preparation. The struggle ended only when France 
yielded her empire in America to England. It is the story 
of this struggle covering a period of seventy years we 
will read about. 

The final conflict was brought about by the meeting of 
the two nations in the Ohio Valley. The fort building 
which Prance and England carried on in the west was 
designed to protect the great fur trade of that area. All 
the Indians except the Iroquois were allies of the French. 
They used their own savage methods of warfare. 

Let me describe one of the Indian raids on the English 
then living on the frontiers. A band of three and twenty 
Frenchmen and Indians gather at Montreal in midwinter. 
We are surprised to see the younger Canadian noblesse 
included in the party. The ground is deep with snow, and 
they have to troop on snowshoes across the white ex- 
panse. Dragg:ing needed supplies on sleds, they tramp 
up the Richelieu River and over the frozen Lake Cham- 
main. M they proceed carefully into the colony of New 
I ork they suffer from the bitter cold and frequent thaws 
150 
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which make the soft trail almost impassable. Their scouts 
now tell them that they are near Schenectady on the 
Enghsh border. In the dead of night they creep up to 
the wall which surrounds the village. The signal is then 
given. The village is awakened by the murderous war 
whoops. Doors are smashed by axes and hatchets. Women 
and children are killed as they lie in bed or kneel pleading 
for life. Houses set on fire become funeral pyres as living 
bodies are tossed in. By midday the attackers have fin- 
ished their savage task and retreat with their few tragic 
captives along the forest trails. 

It was during this time that the people of Grand Pr4, 
living in Acadia, had their houses burned and left rather 
than swear allegiance to the English king — a story which 
is so beautifully told by Longfellow in Evangeline. 

The English colonies were not as united as the French. 
But due to the genius of William Pitt they were able to 
drive out the French. You will be interested in the ro- 
mance and heroism connected with the French and 
Indian War. 


This Low Eight class is now especially prepared to 
take up the remaining stages in the westward movement. 

The Low Eight "Our Gang on a Prairie Schooner” bad 
just returned from an assembly program in which the 
famous chief of the Iroquois had addressed them. Dressed 
in the traditional costume of the chief of his people, which 
he had worn recently in a Hollywood motion picture, this 
dignified Indian had impressed his audience. One story 
in particular had aroused their interest. Upon leaving 
the platform at another school some of the youngsters 
had come up to Ulk with him. AmoBg them was a young 
girl who eagerly waited to speak to him. men her 
chance came she asked politely, "How do you like living 
in America?” 
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“Very much,” the chieftain replied, with a grim smile. 
My people have lived here many centuries.” 

The young people in his audience were thoroughly 
aroused by his fascinating tales. Most of them could 
remember stories about Indian and American warfare. 

m contradiction to the 

to snhst* c*'*of, whiie others seemed 

truth^aW the real 

deUehM t weshvard movement? Their teacher was 
delighted to interpret the next topic. 
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a century to accomplish this stupendous ivork, while the 
settlem^ent from the to the AUegiienies had taken 

one and a half centuries. 

Simon Kenton was a taU, fair-haired Kentuckian. A 
powerful runner and wrestler, he was never unnecessarily 
cruel. Pleasant, friendly, a perfect woodsman, he was 
slow to anger. He was Daniel Boone’s best friend because 
he had shot an Indian who was about to tomahawk Boone, 
Pleased with the successful capture of four good horses 
and one Indian scalp, Kenton and his two companions 
decided to make another raid on the Indians. They were 
able to drive one hundred and sixty horses as far as the 
banks of the Ohio Kiver. A strong wind had ruffled the 
water' so the horses would not cross. Loath to leave their 
prize, the three woodsmen were surprised by the pur- 
suing Indians. They put up a poor defense because their 
guns had become wet and useless. One young adventurer 
was killed, the other fellow escaped, and Kenton was 
captured. 

The Indians beat him with canes when he admitted 
that the horse stealing was his, not Boone's idea. They 
made him ride an unbroken horse with his hands tied 
behind him for three days. Kenton finally arrived at the 
town of Chillicothe, stiff, sore, and bleeding from the 
trees and hushes he had been forced to travel through. 

The next morning he was forced to run the gauntlet 
This was a Quarter-mile line of men, women, and boys 
armed with tomahawks or clubs. By an agile turn and 
double back Kenton reached the council house at the end 
with only a few blows having reached his body. Then 
the council was called to decide whether he would be 
burned at the stake or taken from village to village. The 
council decided to postpone his death. At each village he 
was either switched at a stake, forced to run the gauntkt, 
or had sand th^o^vn in his eyes. Finally he escaped, only 
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to fall into the hands of other Indians. Again he suffered 
terrible cruelties at the Indians’ hands. At last Kenton 
was ransomed by some traders who hoped to gain some 
intimate knowledge of the white settlement in Kentucky. 
Kenton and two other Kentuckians managed to secure 
some guns and escape from these traders who had held 
them prisoners. They reached home after going through 
the forests near the Ohio River. 

George Rogers Clark saw clearly that the land settled 
by Boone in Kentucky would make a splendid base for an 
attack upon the British possessions in Illinois. At the 
time of the Revolution this territory north of the Ohio 
was occupied by warlike Indians and French who obeyed 
the British orders. 


The colony of Virginia had vague claims to this terri- 
C ark went to Patrick Henry, governor of Virginia, 
and gained very little more than permission to take this 
n . . disappointing months he was able to 

““panics of frontiersmen. Clark then 
E Kentucky River to the falls of the 

^niaville now stands. From here he 
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cover of darknes" CIark'’f Clark’s. Under 

in two hours A Su* ^nnr*ed his men across the river 
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au left their posts to dance. Clark placed his 
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men around the entrance and then quietly leaned against 
the doorpost watching the dancing. A shrill war whoop 
from an Indian lying near by drew the crowd s attention 
to Ciark, standing there unmoved. He told them to con. 
tinue dancing but that they now danced 

dominating the Indians ^ 

is a thrilling one. Clark P recapturing 

when he and a , j of winter. At the close 

the Vincennes fort ® east of the Mississippi, 

of the Revolutionary possession of the 

such heroic efforts as those of Boone, 

to stir up the /g* Clair’s American troops only 

tlements. The defea of St. Clair Meanwhile the 

made the Indians bolder i ® ^ jicy of peace at 

St. Ciair, waa 

No one was better s t ^g^oju 

Indian wars than Anth y J given him the 

tion his supreme experiences had taught 

title of “Mad Anthony. 

him the value of Wayne found that his 

Upon taking over ^ defeated in spirit. H 

untrained trooPS Pittsburgh and graduaHy 

tablished a training camp b ^ of men 

deveiopcd a hardened, self 

officers. 

TheU 
in spite of t 
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Indians. Even Wayne’s men were molested. An escort 
of soldiers convoying supplies to Fort Washington were 
attacked as they camped outside. Greatly outnumbered, 
Wayne’s men retreated into the fort. Then the Indians 
rushed the fort and were driven back w’ith heavy losses. 
The Indians drew off to the Miami tow’ns, some tribes 
even refusing to continue the war. 

Three weeks later Wayne set off with some Kentucky 
reinforcements to attack the Miami towns. He had behind 
him the successful defense of a wooden fort against six 
toes the force he had possessed. Wayne’s men covered 
toce as many miles as they had under St. Clair. The 
Indians fled at his approach, leaving their fields of fresh 
vegetables for the army to feast on. 

Wa^e built a log fort called Fort Defiance. He then 
the Indians a final opportunity to sue for peace, 
men they did not take advantage of his offer, Wayne 
at Fallen Timbers, directly in 

bavmSfi^ ? cavalry and 

that thp ^ ++1 successful did the combination prove 
ae^nd Americans before the 

de^ndlTan T “1?“^ The British 

e™cuate thp f„T ^^*'™’ Wayne ordered them to 
then destroved li ^*t refused to do. Wayne 

oo tt'o other Miami Indian 
his succe<!<! Ti t*®” ™CTendered, so cowed were they by 
dians disam the hostile villages. The In- 

them,’ madra n^L™ “<= British to help 

for fifteen years Americans which lasted 

because thw knejth!.“™’^ T” up with settlers 
lu 1803 LSu* ^ oofe from Indian attack. 
United State Gove™™“.f'’"=t'o^od from France. The 
their developm^S o”“uraged the Americans in 
156 ^ acquired empire when 
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W explore the 

advanced 

the tide of settlement. Thus you see this unit is so filled 
with adventure that I can only briefly sketch it for you. 
It remains for you to plan the way in which you want to 
study the rest of the heroic story of America's march 
across mountain and desert to the Pacific. 


****** 

As part of the westward movement and because of its 
peculiar interest to this class, the history of San Fran- 
cisco and California is now brought into the story. 

Most cities are rich in historical background, and their 
story could be interpolated appropriately in the study of 
the westward movement. The task of discovery is left to 
the magic touch of the poet, the artist, and the student to 
unfold. Many scholars lack the imagination which is 
necessary to the artist because passing years have de- 
stroyed their spirit of ^'make-believe.” Junior High 
School pupils possess this lively interest and ability to 
project themselves into the past. Fortunately, the “City 
by the Golden Gate” gives them abundant opportunity, 
for its history is rich in romance and adventure. Trans- 
formed from a sleepy Indian playground to a Spanish 
settlement by the padre and the soldier, San Francisco 
later became the center of that great "Gold Rush.” Tears 
passed, and the City of St. Francis, flower of the Far 
West, was laid low by the terrific earthquake and disas- 
trous fire of 1906. Nothing daunted, the people of San 
Francisco built a new and more beautiful city on the 
ruins of the old. Now San Francisco is the center of a 
great metropolitan area linked together by bridges span- 
ning the bay and the Golden Gate. This background of 
courageous, brilliant achievement, combined with an un- 
usually eager class, made the study of this next subject 
a real pleasure long to be remembered. 
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marched a weary journey to San Diego, without having 
reached his goal. Little did he realize that he had seen 
a much greater harbor, which would place his name in the 
nail of fame forever. 

The persevering PortoM retraced his steps to Carmel, 
where he waited for Father Serra to join him by sea.’ 
During this time he finally found Monterey Bay. Upon 
the arrival of Portola's ship, the San Antonio, Fathers 
Crespi and Serra checked his discovery perfectly with 
Vizcaino's description. The Mission and Presidio were 
soon erected at Monterey. 

The next point in the class pilgrimage was the Clifif 
House with Seal Rocks just beyond. Vividly they pictured 
the Spanish officer, Rivera, and the kindly Friar Palou 
standing at this same spot, which was then known as 
Point Lobos. The Spaniards had erected a wooden cross 
at the top of the cliff, as they were the first white men 
and Christians to set foot upon this point. 

The teacher explained that these explorers still be- 
lieved Drakes Bay to be the great San Francisco Harbor. 

The weather had been cold and drizzly, so that Rivera 
and his companions did not continue their journey north- 
ward. They noticed that goods could easily be reloaded 
upon boats to cross the narrows should a mission be 
founded near Drakes Bay. Then the party returned to 
Monterey before inclement weather made Portola's coast 
route too hard to follow. The only site which they sug- 
gested for a mission was at Palo Alto. They argued 
against any settlement farther up the peninsula. 

These young San Franciscans might well wonder why 
Spain wished to establish missions and presidios in Cali- 
fornia. As far back as Cortez* time, Carlos V of Spam 
had wished to find a harbor which would be a refuge for 
ships traveling from Manila to Acapulco. Spam also 
noted with displeasure Russia's occupation of Alaska and 
her advance down the coast. For these reasons, another 

ISff 
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expedition was sent out from San Bias to explore San 
Francisco Harbor. 


In March, 1775, Juan Bautista de Ayala set out to 
select a site for the permanent settlement of San Fran- 
cisco. He first stopped at Monterey with some supplies. 
Here Ayala made extensive preparations for his trip 
north. He hollowed out a canoe, or cayuco^ from a red- 
wood tree, which he took on board his ship, the San 
CaWos, for scouting purposes. He finally sighted the 
August 6, 1775. At sunset the first 
^ » C^fiizares, and ten men went on a reconnoitering 
expedition in the canoe. The current of the Boca was so 
strong that Canizares was carried through it. He was the 
» boat through the Golden Gate. 
^ owedhim soon after. The San Carlos was safely 
chored for two weeks on the north side of Angel Island. 

Island and Yerba Buena Island, 
San Joaquin River, 
ueonle wbn seemed very real to these young 

Sse ^0^4 ® ^ ‘^^te from the Cliff 
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thn They too found 

tosSta ““ “*««’ '" 

traveled to Fort Point. Here even their 
imagination found it difficult to picture spouting whales. 

schooJ of doJphins, tunny fish, sea otter, and sea Jions 
wough the heavy balustrades of the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Phe deer and elk fearlessly grazing in the green fields 
near by were a further contrast. They leaned out as did 
Father Font to see the perpendicular cliff which the friar 
had suggested as a "spitting point*’ into the sea. Many 
of the young moderns succeeded in doing this athletic 
feat. Their teacher told them that Anza had erected an- 
other cross here as a sign that he had been there. He also 
decided that this was the best place for the Presidio. 
Father Font had prophesied the modern harbor of San 
Francisco with its shipyards and docks. 

The class could easily follow with their eyes the de- 
scription of Anza's subsequent exploration of the bay. 
Anza and Font continued down through the marina by a 
fresh-water lake and patiently climbed the hills along the 
shore. 

The class decided to follow them. They boarded a 
streetcar and after several transfers arrived at the At- 


roya de los Dolores, now the junction of Sixteenth and 
Dolores Streets. Font had given it the former name be- 
cause it was discovered on the Friday of Sorrows, In- 
stead of the roanzanita growing on the banks near a 
waterfall, broad boulevards set off modern homes on 
either side. There, beside a large modern church, nestled 
the old Mission Dolores, a lovelj' remnant of Lieutenant 
Moragra’s work dedicated on October 4, 1776. 

The Low Eights wandered reverently through the 
shaded chapel with its beautiful altar at the end, ey 
went out into the sunshine to the little mission ^av 
yard. This was all that remained of the great lands of 
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the mission. They noticed many names on the tombstones 
belonging to illustrious men and women of old California. 
There was the tomb of Luis Arguello, romantic soldier 
who had been California's first Mexican governor. He 
who had first attained fame when he refused to .take the 
blows from the harsh governor. Sola, and thereby won 
Sola's lasting admiration. The class remembered riding 
past a street named in honor of his family. 'This capable 
man had liberally encouraged foreign trade and modem 
dancing. He was engaged for six years while waiting 
royal consent. Finally he married the red-haired girl, 
only to lose her in death a year or two later. Luis Arguello 
wed a second time and lived happily at the Presidio. Ro- 
mance and adventure were translated into reality by their 
pilgrimage to the historic spots of San Francisco. “Our 
Prairie Schooner" returned starry-eyed to 
school. T^em own city meant something beautiful to 

Ti caught the spirit of San Francisco which 

nothing has ever daunted. 
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perous farming community. As the colony became larger 
a mill was built, and Marshall was hired to run it. 

One day Marshall noticed some bright, shining particles 
lying m the dirt by the water wheel. He studied them for 
a few days and then brought them to Sutter to verify his 
suspicions. Sutter tested them and found that there was 
gold. Sutter cautioned Marshall to heep it a secret for 
six weeks. He foresaw that once the discovery became 
public, he would lose his workers, and his crops would be 
mined. Five weeks later the news leaked out. Just how, 
no one really knows. It spread like wildfire. Sutter's 
worst fears were realized — his crops were never har- 
vested. His land was overrun by miners. He lost his 
suit for the return of his property granted him by both 
Mexican and American governments. 

The lure of gold beckoned throngs of settlers into the 
Far West. The Santa Fe and Oregon Trails, mere path- 
ways to the West since Lewis and Clark, now became 
congested and more diflicult to travel. The routes around 
Cape Horn or by the Isthmus of Panama proved little 
better. Even badly provisioned small boats were pressed 
into service and crowded with eager fortune seekers. 

Many succeeded in finding wealth. Others less fortu- 
nate died en route or at the diggings. Some settled the 
land between the Pacific and the old settlements. Much 
of the less fertile soil became the great cattle ranges of 
the last frontier. 

Out of this rapidly vanishing frontier emerged two 
fascinating types of men. The most thrilling adventurer ’ 
is the gold miner of '49. After braving untold hardships 
such as cholera and yellow fever on the Isthmus route or 
the menace of thirst, starvation, and Indians on the 
transcontinental land trails, he arrived in San Francisco 
where everyone lived in tents. The oily was inam^ com- 
posed of emigrants on their way to the mines. Of the 
wiginal nine hundred inhabitants, only seven had re- 
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mained. The bay came up to Montgomety Street. This 
thoroughfare was so cluttered with brush and clay that 
It was almost impossible to ride along it on horseback 
without being thrown off and drowned in the mud. 
Kearny S^eet was so difficult to navigate it was not even 
jaclwssable.” From December 24, 1849, to June 22, 1851, 
San P^ancisco was leveled by six successive fires. These 
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of the county and thus practiced crime like the modern 
gangster. The Vigilantes showed no mercy to these bands 
of robbers and hanged them without a trial, for they had 
learned the futility of trying to get a conviction from a 
terrorized jury. 


The cowboy ranks next in the list of Western thrillers, 
and yet his work was hard rather than romantic. In the 
spring the cowboy had to cut out the young calves at the 
roundup and brand them. This required such hard riding 
that each man was provided with a string of eight or ten 
horses a day. In July and August the beef roundup was 
held. All the fattened animals were separated and taken 
to shipping points, where they were sent to market. These 
fearless men wore a costume particularly suited to their 
rough outdoor work. The heavy woolen shirt protected 
the cowboy from rain, cold, or sun. The high-heeled boots 
kept his feet firmly in the stirrups and prevented him 
from being dragged by the horse. The fine leather gloves 
could withstand rain without becoming hard. The fur 
chaps protected the cowboy from the cactus and hushes 
through which the rider was continually traveling. The 
silk kerchief kept the hot wind from his neck. The rope 
or lariat caught calf, beef, or dangerous grizzly with 
equal swiftness. The heavy saddle with the big horn gave 
the cowboy anchorage for his rope when lassoing an en- 
raged animal. Today we may see these hvo types of men 
live again upon stage and screen, but neither one can re- 
turn for each has vanished with the frontier which 
brought him into existence. 


After the class had become familiar with the important 
episodes which make up the westward movement, the 
teacher read them poems illustrating this material. 
Poetry will always enrich and help the student 
any historical movement. She was careful to choose brief 
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narrative poems whose rhjthm and style would appeal to 
active Eieht-graders. Fully half the young people dislike 
poetry because of the improper presentation of it during 

ation for poetry, the teacher should avoid gushy, siushy 
cMhusi^ms which the pupils will readily recognize as 
h^ocntical and artiHcial. Because the study of ^e^U 
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WESTWARD HOJ 
In Poetry and Song 

Presented by the Low Eighth "Our Gang on a Prairie Schooner” 
Explanation: 

Each song and poem was selected by a member of our dob be- 
cause it met these requirements; 

1. The selection told the story of some phase of our last two 
units; 

(a) Stalwart Hearts and Sturdy Bodies Claim the Land 
West to the Pacific. 

(b) Gold Bridges the Gap between the Old Settlements 
and the Pacific. 

2. We enjoyed it and we hoped others would. 

The program of songs and poems was arranged chrono- 
logically. Copies of these were distributed to the guests. 
Everyone in the club took some active part in the produc- 
tion- Some dramatized their selections. Others, more 
musically gifted, sang the verses of the songs while the 
class joined them in the choruses. Others recited their 
favorite poems. The original poems of the class were 
saved to the last for they thought them the best part of 
their program. It is little wonder that the guests enjoyed 
the following numbers; 

THERE'S A LONG, LONG TRAIL 
Written by Stoddard King Music by Zo Eixiorr 


Nights are growing very lonely, 

Days are very long; 

I'm a growing weary only 
List’ning for your song. ^ 

Old remembrances are thronging 
Thro’ my memory, ^ . 

Till it seems the world is full of dreams 
Just to call you back to me. 
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Chorus 

There's a long, long: trail a-windinff 
Into the land of tny dreams, 

Where the nightingales are singing 
And a white moon beams: 

There s a long, long night of waiting 
Until my dreams all come true; 
Till the day when I'll be going down 
That long, long trail with yon. 


THE INDIAN 
by Robert V. Carr 


The Western Trail. 

In the beginning tne Great Spirit gave the prairie 
rare gifts: 

The mins of springtime, the grasses 

‘>'0 

Happy were we then, O my people! 

a'^^nhte warrior came and with 

n mighty arrow wonnded the prairie. 

‘’’anft^flf “J”* ‘'''= ’^‘hered 
Melted O mv f villages melted away. 

the Chinook ’ 

hite scar across the prairie’s breast. 
Remember the promise, Dahotah, 

And my children. 

Again ‘’■'“'■"’•’"less dead. 

ShTveTandhrTht^r 

°°Tle\‘S°^7“'^-^artah. 

Ayn.^niTn’ga&^- 

DanSttrghoJw'^^^ 

. people come home.” 
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*49ers 

DEAR EVELWA, SWEET EVELINA 
(NO authok) 

Way down in the meadow where the lily first blows 
^ Where the wind from the mountains ne’er ruffles the rose; 
Lives fond Evelina, the sweet little dove, * 

The pride of the valley, the girl that I love. 

Chonu 

Dear Evelina, sweet Evelina, 

My love for thee shall never, never die; 

Dear Evelina, sweet Evelina, 

My lore for thee shall never, never die. 

Three years have gone by, and I've not got a dollar, 
Sreliits still lives la that green grsjjy holler; 

Although I am fated to marry her never, 

IVe sworn that I’ll love her forever and ever, 

Chorat 

Dear Evelina, sweet Evelina, 

My love for thee shall never, never die; 

Dear Evelina, sweet Evelina, 

My love for thee shall never, never die. 

SILHOUETTE IN SEPIA 
by Robert V. Garb 

The camp’s asleep, and through the gloom 
The white-topped wagons, spectral loom; 

And weird the lonesome coyotes call, 

And quiet stars stand watch o’er all. 

The fire’s down, the shadows creep, 

Their work is done, the camp’s asleep. 

IN THE TUNNEL 
by Bret Harm 

Didn’t know Flynn,— 

Flynn of Virginia,— 

Long as he’s been 'yar. 

Look’ee here, strariger 
Whar hev you been? 
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Here in this Tunnel 
Re was my pardner 

That same Tom Flynn, 

Working together. 

In mud and weather, 

Ray out and in. 


Thar in the Drift, 

Back to the wall, 

He held the timber. 

Ready to fall; 

Then in the darkness 
1 heard him call: 

"Run for your life, Jake! 
Run for your wife's sake! 
Don’t wait for me.” 

And that was all 
Heard in the din. 

Heard of Tom Plynn^ 
Flynn of Virginia, 


That^s all about 
Flynn of Virginia. 
That let me out. 

Here in the damp 

Out of the sun,— 

^at 'ar derned lamp 
Makes my eyes run. 
Well there,— I'm done! 


AHE STAGE DRIVER'S STORY 
hy Bret Haste 

wheelers, story, as he stood with his back to t 

Viuietly flectiTify Vi* 

on the dust^* road’and'h W tobacco; 

We aaw the long enri of ClLh 

“Danger! Sir 1 bel* tobacco descendin 

I haw°°^ ®*istence might pot subject, 

y the man with the dog that'is^'Jff ^ assure you: 

172 sitting alone in your wago: 
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“It was the Ge^er Grade, a mile and a ha// from the summit: 

hundennff doT^ the grade, the gravel and stones we sent flying 
Over the precipice side, -a thousand feet plumh to the bottom. 


“Halfway down the grade I felt, sir, a thrilling and creaking. 
Jhen a lurch to one side, as we hung on the bank of the canon: 
Then, looking up the road, I saw, in the distance behind me, 
The off hind wheel of the coach, just loosed from its axle, and 
following. 


“One glance alone I gave, then gathered together my ribbons. 
Shouted, and flung them, outspread, on the straining necks of my 
cattle; 

Screamed at the fop of my voice, and lashed the ait in my frenzy, 
While down the Geiger grade, on three wheels, the vehicle thun- 
dered. 


"Speed was our only chance, when again came the ominous rattle: 
Crack, and another wheel slipped away and was lost in the darkness. 
Two only now were left; yet such was our fearful momentum, 
Upright, erect, and sustained on two wheels, the vehicle thundered. 


"But to be brief in my tale, again, ere we came to the level 
Slipped from its axle a wheel; so that, to be plain in my statement, 
A matter of twelve hundred yards or more, as the distance may be, 
Vie traveled upon one wheel, until we drove up to the station, 

"Then, sir, we sank in a heap; but, picking myself from the ruins, 
I heard a noise up the grade; and looking I saw in the distance 
The three wheels following still, like moons on the horizon whirling. 
Till, circling, they gracefully sank on the road at the side of the 
station. 


"This is my story, sir; a trifle, indeed, I assure you. 

Much more, perchance, might be said-hut 1 hold him of all men 
most lightly , 

Who swerves fn>m the truth in his tale. No thank you- 
Well since you are pressing 

Perhaps I don’t care if I do: you may give me the same, Jipr~ 
no sugar.” 
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Ttr ^ u « SWEET GENEVIEVE 

WordsbyGDoncECoomt Music by Hesey Tuck® 

0 Genevieve, I’d pive the world 
To live again the lovely past! 

The rose of youth was dew-impearl'd. 

But now it withers in the blast 

1 see thy face in every dream. 

My waking tho’ts arc full of thee; 

Thy glance is in the starry beam 
That falls along the summer sea. 


Chorus 

O Genevieve, sweet Genevieve, 
The days may come, 

The days may go. 

The blissful dreams of long ago. 




i^UWELY, HUNTED a 
by Robert V. Carr 

“"■“'K as he cecs 
A sto^ wnt upon the air 

en sharp the black guns speak; 
Tbs acrid reck 

And in th^ «"oss him drifts, 

Tbecomf^k^fTfSiySre. 


m 


( 49er3 song) 

^c."atharft‘*iXf^l'=«. 

S«ara,‘‘d™?‘ 
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Chorus 

OhI Susanna, oh don't you cry for me, 

I'm gwyne to Louisiana ' 

With my banjo on my fence. 

I soon will be in New Orleans, 

And den I'll look around, 

And when I find Susanna, 

I will fall upon de ground. 

And if I do not find her, 

Dis datide'n surely die, 

And when I’m dead and buried, 

Susanna, don’t you cry. 

CAorwa 

Oh ( Susanna, oh don’t you cry for me, 

I’m ewyne to Louisiana 
With my banjo on my knee. 

Tho Caliiomia Version 

I'll scrape the mountains clean, old girl, 

I’ll drain the rivers dry; 

I'm off for California, 

Susannah, don’t you cry. 

Chorus 

OhI Susannah, don’t you cry for me, 

I’m off to California 

Wth my wash bowl on my kneel 

HOME ON THE RANGE 
TENDERFOOT 
by Robert V. Carr 

I rode a horse today and wore 
My nice, new putties, and I bore 
Myself with dignity the while — 

But, lo, these whisp’ring: cowboys smile 
And close their eyes in grotesque winks; 

A coarse, uncultured lot, mefhinks, 

That cannot understand this fine 
Yet somewhat shrinking soul of mine. 

Crude creatures of a plane below. 

They do not know— they do not know. 


xrs 
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SEASONED 
by Roceht V. Cxim 

I saw ii leave the stapo today— 

A tenderfoot Well. I must say. 

I do not blame the boys much now 
For what they did to me. I vow 
this nice new thine some points to eive 
And maybe, then III let it live. ' 

Jus t "’■'ii f-t conceit, 

llfk nt eu’ complete. 

!>uy. on the equere, was I like that? 

HOW 

by Robert V. Carr 

Alonn^th^ anywhere, 

Along the sunset trail* 

And Tea 

rd like t t '■“"Ec-’end tale. 

That word 
And tastes of 

ThntIittleoldw?rd:"i:l^^“- 

“P™ ‘h^B^ 5'°“ * "'=c 

T>.at.it.?^„rrrd,'.;s:^r“^ 

high ™ cce,” and soft hand shake 

Someway, don’/.. 

Upon th^ heart a""" 

is?---""- 

^^mtiroV— 
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SADDLING UP 
by Robert V. Carr 

Feelin' ioxy, hain't you, hey? 

Hump your back and scrinch. 

Actin’ like as if you hain't 
Never seen a cinch. 

Here, now, Baldy, that’s no way 

Fer an old cow-hoss 

To cut up-why, blame your hide! 

Don’t you know I'm boss? 

Whoa there, Baldy, easy nowl 
You old fool galoot! 

Stop yourfussin’ or 111 throw 
Into you a boot 
Quit your dancin’ sideways, or 
T'll die into you; 

Ly, with this here waltzm wont 

Ever you git thru? 

saddle’, on, now, worst, 

You old leatherhcadi 
Any other time you d act 

rwrJrerSU^otten 

On a snappy 

the KOtlOT-UP MUSICIAN 

by Robert V. Carr 

rrTTev’ry puncher gathers 'round 

Oh my gi^^» turned-up nose, 

A tumed-up no , suppose 
Wella, that turned-up nose. 

That she can thc«P 
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Who. Dmohy ploy, tho month horp o„d .-o'vo coohod cnr ohnck 
^d OT’ry onc a-havin’ fun and foolin' mishty gay 

whonDrtohrp;:;,'ttrhXt'r:a?t:'d^^^^^^^ 

Oh my girl, ha, got a pinto face, 

A pmto face, a pinto face, 

^Olla, Wila, wUa, who did placo 
Them freckles on her little face? 

thw Mold'M^nncte'b''”'^”^ ‘‘Turkey in the Straw," 

y P ay, the month harp m a way to boat the band. 

A^nmlf nine 

A nnmbor nine, a nnmber nine 

WeUa,wolla,woUa,it‘.a,iS- 

Her nnderatandin' rare i, finj 


GOOD-BY, steer 

by Eobeet V. Cake 


Tenderloin te thTdlir T 
Neck and ImnrW ? 

Good-by steer works; 

ynreonyonrwaytoPaddn'-town. 

=*«>•! 

Hide and taller h^ range are o'er, 

yon're onVonI wayt^il^"^'^ 


i7S 
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THE ROUND UP COOK 
by Robert V. Carr 


There's good cooks and there’s bad ones 

No harm in bein' frank ; 

But, speakin' generly, I'll say, 

A round up cook's a crank. 

There's something aggravatin' in 
The deahn' out of chuck, 

That makes a man not care fer jokes. 

And feel down on his luck. 

If you should think to doubt my word, 

Jes' go and sass a cook; 

And then fer some deep hole to hide, 

Go take a sudden Jock. 

While goin's good, you’d better goi. 

Before the hash-knife falls, 

Before the boss of pots and pans 
Your frame in anger crawls. 

But yet we sort of like the cook. 

And love to hear him say: 

"Oh, you'd better come and git it. 

Or I'll throw it all awayl" 

And to his face — tho, privately, 

We cuss him now and then — 

We brag upon his chuck and act 
Like perfect gentlemen. 

TO A PACK HORSE 
by Robert V, Cabs 

Sun hain’t up and grass still wet. 

Ghost-like moon a-ling'rin' yet. 

Birds a-wak’nin' one by one, 

Bacon fried and coffee done, 

Bed rolled up-well, I declare! 

What you think you’re doin’ there f 
Say, old boss, let me inquire, 

Why you're nosin’ 'round my fire? 

"Huh," he nickers, without fall, 

"Hain't it time to hit the trail?” 
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Some folks have the nerve to say 
That n pack boas, that a-way, 

Hain’t no soul, but I don't knovr 
Whether that idee is so. 

Seems that plug’s most human when 
He gits restless now and then; 

And to show his heart’s desire, 

Comes a-nosin* Vound my fire; 
tVhen he nickcia, without fail, 

“Hain’t it time to hit the trail?” 

A COWBOY IK THE CITY 
by Roeert V. Cakr 

I’ve been to a dozen theaters 
And a bunch of vaudyville shows. 

Till gags and their bean-head creaters 
Make me weary clear to tny toes. 

I’ve seen Signor Bunk, from Vianner, 

Go loco and tear out his hair. 

Then jump on a helpless planner. 

And beat it to death then and there. 

And still I am homesick and weary; 

The city somehow hits me vnrong. 

Its music seems holler and dreary, 

Fer I’d rather bear that old song; 

“Bury me not on the lone prairie” — 

'Twould sure give my feelin’s a change; 
Per, dog-gone the lack! I always was stuck 
On the songs that we sing on the range. 

I've ate of the grub ally-carty 
In eVry cafay in the town; 

And bein' infernally hearty, 

I manage to jes’ choke it down. 

But still, there I set, a lean stranger, 
A-yeamin* fer one friendly face; 

To speak to a soul would mean danger 
Of gittin’ mn out of the place- 

Back home I would talk to my neighbor. 
No matter if never before 
I’d met him, and surely would labor 
To jes’ git acquainted and more. 
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Out West you kin gab free and easy. 

And strangers their views may exchange. 
Why, dog-gone the luck! I always was stuck 
On the whole-hearted ways of the range. 


Seems to me that this elevation 
Of buildm’s a mile or two high 
Don’t fit in my scheme of creation— 
I wants to see some of the sky. 
rd like to right now be securin’ 

A genu wine sniff of the sage; ^ 
Besides. I may say, I’m endurin' 

A reg’lar old heart-gnawin’ rage. 


I hate all the crowdin’ and crushin , 

I hate the cold smirk of the chap ^ 

That grabs fer my coin while he’s rushin 
Gawd knows where he's rushin, poor yap! 
So I’ve gone and staked out a ticket; 

The sagebrush fer me fer a change. 

Fer. dog-gone the luck! I always was stuck 
On the way that we live on the range. 


home on THE RANGE 

(SONG) 

0 give n.e a home roam, 

wa.re the deer and the antelope play, 

Son. ie heard a dieeonraPng word. 
And the akiea are not cloudy all day. 

“d t“ »telope play. 

Where the discouraging word, 

-tot cloudy all day. 

With fr '■entered and ached aa I gar.d 
Have I stood th 

'““'"'rd lr thrlght diamond .and 

Where , dream. 

Like a maid m a hea 7 
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Then I wouldn’t exchange my home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where seldom Is heard a discouraging word, 

And the sWes arc not cloudy all day. 

Home, home on the range, 

Where the deer and the antelope play. 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 

And the skies arc not cloudy all day. 


THE HOMESTEADER 

THE OLD COWBOY’S LAMENT 
by Eobeht V. Carr 


The range’s filled up with farmers, 

And there's fences eVry where, 

A painted house most ev'ry quarter-mile; 

They’re raisin* blooded cattle and plantin’ sorted seed, 
And puttin’ on a painful lot o’ style. 

There hain’t no grass to speak of 
And the water holes are gone, 

The wire of the fanner holds ’em tight; 

There’s little use to law ’em and little use to kick, 

And might sight less use there is to fight. 

There’s them coughin’ separaters and their dirty, dusty 
crews. 

And wagons runnin’ over with the grain; 

With smoke a-driftin’ upward and writin' on the air, 

A stors tkat rae is migVAy plain. 

The wolves have left the country and the long-horns are 
no more. 

And aU the game worth shootin’ at is gone; 

And it’s time fer me to foller, ’cause I’m only in the way. 
And I’ve got to be a-mo'dn’ — ^movin’ on. 
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THE AMERICAN PIONEER ADVANCES WEST- 
WARD AND BECOMES MASTER 
OF A CONTINENT 


THE ETERNAL CIRCLE 
by Robert V. Carr 

Yesterday a cave man spoke: 

“This land is old.” 

Thus wails the voices in the smoke; 
“This land is old.” 

Yesterday a red man cried: 

“This land is old. 

I pass the haunts where cave men died. 
This land is old.” 

Yesterday a white man said; 

“This land is old. 

Observe this flinty arrow-head. 

This land is old." 

Yesterday a good man sighed. 

“This land is old. 

My city's pride a grave doth hide. 

This land is old.” 


Yesterday a builder sang: 

From nar'rowtrails my wide streets sprang. 
This land is old. 

Yeslerisr a savage cried; 

This land is old. 


AMERICA 


Jlycounlryl’Hsr'^f'' 
S^ect land of 1^*?' 

2nd'4ei”Sf..^"'i'f 

Land.ftI..M«f‘“ fj'f' 

From ev'ry mountam-side 
L«t freedom nng- 
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Our lathers’ Godt to Thcc» 
Author of liberty! 

To Thee we sine; 

Lone may our land be brieht 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


WESTWARD HO I 

WITH 

the EIGHTH-GRADE POETS 

(Original Poems) 

SAIUNG WITH COLUMBUS 
Anonyiious 


In 1492 Columbus sailed the ocean blue, 

I wish I were alive, I do. 

To shout in Spanish, “Ship ahoy!” 

And be Columbus’ cabin boy. 

In 1492 Columbus sailed the ocean blue, 

Sailed and sailed but never failed 
to see America true. 

India, he thought, he discovered 

But died with his thought uncovered. 

WAR PAINTS 
ANONYilOUS 

Indians, Indians, tall and red, 

"With arrows and spears of very sharp head, 

Dressed in fine feathers their chief leads the pace. 
Hunting for buffalot Maybe — methinks of pale face. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 
by Janice Brown 

The chieftains and their war like tribes 
Were allies of the French. 

’Twas the powerful Iroquois and Englishmen 
These warriors fought against. 
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The Indians brought their “Tommy Hawks”; 

The French, they brought their guns. 

The English wore their uniforms 
And then the war begun. 

The Redmen fought behind the trees; 

The French, they fought the same. 

But the well-trained English soldiers 
Into the open came. 

'Twas like this that many a battle 
Had often taken place. 

Seldom these two armies ever fought 
Face to face. 

Seven long years it lasted and 
A terrible battle was led. 

Many homeless children for 
Their parents tears they shed. 

These colonists were filled with terror 
Until Wolfe put an end to the war. 

The Indians did the disappearing act 
And bothered them no more. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
by Janice Brown 

He moved to Kentucky 

^th household goods 

Where he soon becaine leader 
of men from the woods. 

The hardships 

we but little know. 

Clark’s scout came into hi^s^^mp 
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So “Onward/* Clark commanded 

as he marched his roRBcd men 
For an attack upon English soldiers 
alationed at Fort Vincennes. 

The battle was short and easily fought, 
and Clark’s men came out on top. 

This victofry halted the English 
and the war was at a stop. 

Out nation baa long remembered 

the bravery of Rogers Clark, 

And to his memory have dedicated 
a monument at Quincy Park. 


RESULTS OF GOLD 

by Chabixs Lindsay 


I 

Sutter was a prosperous man in the days of '48. 

1 am told that his fields reached far and wide, 

And his grain was seldom cut late. 

His men were ever ready to ride 
To spread the news of harvest by tide. 

n 

A man by the name of Marshall came 
To the house of Slitter, alone. 

And showed him some yellow metals, 

Which Sutter knew to be goldl 

m 

The secret was kept, until one day 
One of bis men got drunk. 

And told the secret to everyone. 

Until Sutter knew be was sunk. 

rv 

The news was spread far and wide 
That gold was discovered in CaL, 

And the men that were bold, as well as the weak. 
Came in to mine for gold. 
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V 

The wen were quarrelsome, as well as corrupt, 

■And there were shootings every day 
By men that had foagbt about their mines 
Until it calied for gunplay. 

VI 

California developed from all this row 
Until today she is 

One of the largest as well as the best 
Of the states of the U.S.A. 

VII 

All this developed from discovery of gold 

On that day at Sutter's mill 

When Marshall discovered the yellow stuff, 

And the drunkard went and told. 


A COWSOY’S FUN 
by Betty Ryan 

When the cowboys' supper was eaten, 
Then began their fun; 

They’d sit around the campfire 
When all their work was done, 

They'd sing songs of the prairie, 

And with their guitars would play, 
And some with their barmoaicas 
Strummed lovely, so they say. 

They'd tell jokes by the hour. 

Then retire to their beds 
To dream of prairies wild. 

And roping steers, 'tis said. 

And so you see a cowboy's fun 
Compared with me and you. 

I wish I were a cowboy 

And could play like him— Jon t you? 


Across the white dusty playground the children of 
America enjoy the noon hour. Lunch finished, t e ys, 
ed faced and excited, play their games in evejy possible 

isr 
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corner of the yard with student ofilcials umpiring. Above 
them flutters the flag of their country, its clean red and 
white stripes clear against the blue of the sky. The an- 
cestors of many of these boys have fought and died for 
ms same flag that flutters in the breeze overhead. Those 

in high spirits, 

i<?Tn fn V ^ meaning of true patriot- 

thpir ^^re conscientiously studying the history of 
Thp government in Social Science this term, 

storv their teacher has led them to the 

they mil toeaVuTtoeven 

tocher has JvS which this active 

UNIT NATIONS CONQUER THE 

establish 
their ideas there 

tolhe%rJr' 'Vhich the teacher read 


iJJTTER FROM PLYMOlim 
^ 1 Jons of life in Plymouth (1621) 

Although I (leading man in colony) 

n^nch as I know this ship, yet for as 

■was to write unto you tmlw I’^^^^ance of my promise, which 
have found \Z -U things. ... 

peace with us, very lovine- faithful in their covenant of 

to them, and they come to n ^ pleasure us. We often go 

Yea, it hath pleased ^ 

ns and love unto us, that i Possess the Indian with a fear of 
^led Massasoyt, but also all greatest king amongst them, 

w, have either made suit nut round about 

te^ke peace with ns... ^ndw^'V occasion 

i” ^Iie Food as in the\-°n ’Falk as peaceably 

I,^ toper ofihe air k. tobways in England. 

’ “1 h ttere be any differrace ‘° 

188 this IS some what hotter 
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in summer. Some think it to be colder in winter; but I cannot out 
of experience so say. The air is very clear, and not fog^y, as hath 
been reported ... and if we have once but kine, horses, and sheep, 
I make no question but men might live as contented here as in any 
part of the world. For fish and fowl we have great abundance.... 

Here are grapes, white and red, and very sweet and strong also; 
strawberries, gooseberries, raspas, etc., plums of three sorts, w i e, 
black and red, being almost as good as damson; “ 

roses, white, red, and damask; single but very swee would 

S'coodly rivers uninhabited; 

the world wherein you live to be even grea y 
abundance of people. pf pur 

No.v because I expect your « ^ adver- 

friends, whose company careful to have a very good 

tise you of a few things needful Be careiu ^ 

bread-room to put your sailors Let your meal be so 

salted; none can better do it than hatchet to work 

hard trod in your cask that you shal time, for by 

it out with. Trust not depending wholly upon us, 

reason of this last to come by some 

we shaU have little it will much refresh you. Build 

of your meal to spend by the w y . ^.l^,thgs and 

your cabins open Sisket or fowling Pjec. 

bedding with you. Bring eve^ pf ,t. 

Let your piece be long in » stands. Bring juice of lemons, 

for most of our shooting ^^^t waters, aniseed water 

and take it fasting; you bring anything for com- 

is the best; but it sparingjy^^^ ^pd. Our 

fort in the country, butter or pleasant meat as nee, 

the coarsest, maKein ^ y j, 


fort in the counujr, maketh as pleasant mcak - 

J^dian com, even the coaf^st. mketh ^ring paper and 

therefore spare that, ^ iJi cotton yam for your lamp . 

linseed oil for your fi"d"ws ^ pf ppwder and 


„ Jed oil for your 1 JbrLg store of powder i 

your shot be most for J ^ the present, hoping to see y 

Lt. I forbear further to ^^te^o ^^^^cpding you to the 

by the next return. resting in Him, 

lx,rd for X safe conduct lovln|,W^’ 

H^outh, in New England 

i-rom Alexander Young. Chromet 
1841. 
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mOM A DIAIIY 

A Jotjraal Written by Governor John Winthrop 

Representative Government in Massachusetts, 1G31>3D 

Ratclinr, a sen-ant of Mr. Crad* 
ttfni f convict, ere teviiSf of most foul, scandalous invectives 
lose government, was censured to be whipped, 

executed ' ^ banished the plantation, which was presently 

raf^e scarcity of workmen had caused them to 

three EhilHnp-«ft^ c^cccssive rate, so as a carpenter would have 

prices BorneSm^ commodities to sell advanced their 

^ ? I' England, so as it grew 

also of some furthe^erill^which^ knowledge of, as 

rates of wages thev wnriJ springing out of excessive 

should take but SiUHn^ carpenters, masons, etc., 

pence, and that nn laborers but eighteen 

in the shilling more than he sold at above four pence 

"Wine, etc., and cheese in ready money in England; oil, 

Q , ’ egard of hazard of bringing, etc. 

September 18, 1634— At 

^hacco, and immodest fashion^fl^H^^^®, against 

hy the Records; and six hnT,Hrl^ ^ apparel, etc., as appears 

other charges. raised towards fortifications and 


ing at which the ^ colonial town meet- 

prepared letters or dinv* presided. They 

those read to them hv ™itating the original style of 
conditions, which thov t ^ teacher, but describing other 
in the colonies. The upon closer study existed 

presented to the +nwr« of each group were 

nients in the Socialized constructive com- 
pany were selected bv +1, f recitation. Of these 

student assembly meeting to be read in the 

clmnce to be heard studious child a 
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colonies develop a niF 
and d™d 

INDEPENDENCE PPOM THE 
MOTHEK COUNTEY 


BEAD By TEACHER 

What Two Men Thought of Each Other: 

"It has been his fThomas Hutchinson’s] principie from 
a boy that mankind are to be governed by the discerning 
few and it has been ever since his ambition to be the hero 
of the few*”~SAMUEL Adams. 

**We have not been so quiet these five years. ... If it 
were not for two or three Adamses, we shouM do weii 
enough.” — Thomas Hutchjnsoh (Governor of Massa- 
chusetts). 


PRESENTATION BY THE TEACHER 

You wonder who these men were — Samuel Adams and 
Thomas Hutchinson. We can best begin by going back 
to December of the year 1771. 

Horace Walpole, a great prophet of this time, was of 
the opinion that all the storms which bad distressed 
England had, at last, happiiy Mown over. For two years 
this prediction held true. America was hardly mentioned 
in England. In the colonies everything was peaceful. 
Rioting had disappeared in most of the places where it 
had heen the usual custom. Even the "Sons of Liberty ^ 
were rarely heard of. Merchants and landowners were 
prosperous again. They were glad that no actual trouble 
had come up between the colonies and the mother coun- 
try. This was true of ali the colonies except Massachu- 
setts. Even in this colony the leaders, James Otis and 
John Hancock, were calmly proceeding with t^eir re^- 
Jar business, Mr. Hutchinson, the British 
was made governor of the province. He was 

m 
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ire quicT aliTf ‘ho party 

™ in opposinTthe krng.'“" 

On his father™death'L*^rf n nniall family. 

his countinghouse counUng out 'hfs 

and became heavily in debt v 

that he could not imnnrr i.* quite well known 

friends and neigtorraunnllHr’’’ ^is 

food and clothes Althoimii i?* children with 

among the first on the Ikf .f 

names of the students wpro College, where the 

m order of their sociaMm alphabetically but 

jnumty had to supply him Adams* com- 

to attend the Firs? ContTnlnSl 
You could irenPMTivv .c ^ ^ Congress, 
discussing town topics ttI ^n some back shop 

f f et clubs of wS « in clubs- 

belonged. everyone had heard but few 

flourished espe'cTahy irth°^^°" “ini’®' 'i'hey 

John Adams tells uJaL!? Revolution. 

Club.-- which met regui “ W “Caucus 

Tom Dawes’ house “rh ^ period in the garret of 
from one you 

a«nk flip, I suppQgg f the garret to the other. They 
who puts questions to ^ moderator 

^ Sam Adams sat i? ? ! 

drinking flip. Jast such a club with coat oif— 

Of course you want to know 

192 


more about these men of 
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the Revolution. How arc we going to do it? We are liv- 
ing there with them, maybe in some old garret, but se- 
cretly, for wo must constantly remember that these same 
events arc destined to bring us into war with our mother 
countrj*. What shall w'e do? 


T,vosh»rp knocks on 

US entrance into a smoKe-nlle x-uip. The moder- 

children arc seated thfm“etin^ 

ator, a serious young bo> inytes. Apparently this 

to order. The clerk rea Caucus Club.” His record 

is not the first meeting o . Navigation Acts, 

shows that they have ^ They have created 

the Trade Laws, and the ^ ^ j,y burning in- 

the atmosphere of a ” ^3 on the blackboard, 

cense and drawing rou.h boards^^ 

Signs at convenient places 

which can be ordered. fortunate enough to visit 

The meeting, ' for eyewitnesses are describing 

today is a ”iemorabIe o , fo A group 

the Boston Massacre and tb ^ ^bich 

of “Daughters of [he sale of British goods, 

they are doing to pre , ^ ^3 for our help m send- 
Samuel Adams, in ?^ongress and expresses his 

fnTwm to the Contmen a Congr^^ representatives of 

suspicion of all things British. ^^^^^gpondence read 

the Massachusetts Com colonies 

"’dav ere 


'*>' rTl C pfctorial display on the 


ivar. 


lerested m 
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board, because the teacher has used authentic pictures to 
create the proper historical atmosphere. Under the ban- 
ner headline, “The Assembly of Demigods," appear three 
large pictures of the most important guiding spirits of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787. Under each picture 
IS a descriptive character study of that individual. Let's 
follow these youngsters and read the captions under each 
portrait. 


the assembly of demigods 

(See insert for picture) 

George "Washincton 

f Constitutional Con- 

St,onZham o'?? jidment in affairs of state as 

StiS, ta fto “I™'’ to 

political docnment, the CoLtitetim t? greatest 

Bee pictured the militaT-ir of the United States. Here we 

the great commonKcalt?o/vS5^'* statesman from 


Ja&ies Madison 

was r^Tder of the Constitn- 
t^al ^vcnti(m*s ardnons la- 

tST came 

this gentleman whose modest 
dress and retiring manner were 
more than offset by his 
^admg and .eholarl, reputi 


James Wilson 

was from Pennsylvania. He was 
a marked contrast to the two 
Virginiana He had worked his 
way from a poor immigrant to 
an eminent attorney, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 


lcal-dra-!Sig”^j4^^^'^^^“terest the five mechan- 
On each is displayed front blackboard, 

fieri ptions of other dpi or» and written de- 
picture of their meeHn ^ ^ convention and a 

right is a copy of the ^ ^ extreme 

JP4 histone document itself. 







From Ewing Galloway 

U. S. History— The adoption of the Constitution at Philadelphia (then the National Capital), 1787, 
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those who were next in importance in the meetings 

OP THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787 

Randolph, from Virginia, handsome, tall, and 

Gouvcrneur Morris, most brilliant of all, whose clever and quiet 
w^made hJra more admired than trusted. A crippled arm and 
wooden leg faded to dampen the spirit of this representative of 
rcnnsylvania. 

Rufus Kin^, one of the coming men of the nation from Massa- 
chusetts, young, handsome, and charming. 

Nathaniel Gorham, from Massachusetts, showed greater common 
sense than ability. 

Benjamin Franklin, from Pennsylvania, because of his advanced 
nge of cighty-one years, was too feeble to address the Convention. 
Although James Wilson read Franklin's speeches, they failed to 
carry weight with the delegates. 

John Rutledge, the orator from South Carolina. 

General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the great revolutionary 
leader from South Carolina. 

Charles Pinckney, a delegate from South Carolina and a master 
of detail. 

William Paterson, an intelligent delegate from New Jersey who 
ably opposed too strong a central government. 

John Dickinson, the sensitive, scholarly representative from 
Delaware whose refusal to sign the Declaration of Independence 
had cost him much of his popularity. 

Elbridge Gerry, a merchant from Massachusetts who was in- 
terested in trade and finance. 

Roger Sherman, Oliver Ellsworth, and Dr. William Samuel John- 
son, three important Massachusetts representatives who strongly 
opposed Madison's plan of a highly centralized government 
Alexander Hamilton, fair-complexioned, sensitive delegate from 
New York, champion of a strong aristocratic state. His lack of 
touch with popular sentiment resulted in Robert Yates and John 
Lansing of New York outvoting him. Although of a small, slight 
figure, the impressiveness of his carriage made it possible for him 
to dominate any audience. , , , , 

Luther Martin, the delegate from Maryland whose long speeches 
and hidden moUves bored and wearied his audience. 


I9S 


WHERE THEY MET 
(See picture) 
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WHAT THEY CREATED 
The Constitution of the United States 

The young people stand in groups about these displays 
discussing naturally with their teacher points which they 
do not understand. Thus the exploratory questions of 
the new unit are brought up by the youhg patriots them- 
selves. The teacher informally supplements these with 
her own queries as the discussion develops. 

The teacher’s presentation of Unit III finds an atten- 


UNIT III— THE CONSTITUTION INSURES LIBERTY 
AND UNION FOR THE NEW NATION 

teacher’s presentation 

it to thTDoC\‘’^ of studies because 

years. From our carrying us back some 154 

sky, we notice a 

but with what a ptp beneath. It is America, 

below us are the AlleehaV^^^^S^ ' mountains just 

Of three million p^opte wC*/"n population 

land along the Atlantic narrow strip of 

have ever crossef otfr 

per cent of this populatiou^ formidable barrier. Twenty 
remaining whites a^e of fore?^^^° Most of the 

unable to raise their still 

which they are able tn i necessities 

5 per cent of the ponulaH?^ themselves. Only about 
seem glad to place the rp<*n” 

the shoulders of a small of government upon 

larly referred toLX nSm'' P«P“- 

gentlemen.” These American ”gen- 
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tlcmen” possess a high degree of intelligence and training. 

Undistracted by detective stories, newspapers, and 
magazines, they enjoy more serious books about govern- 
ment, economics, and religion, such as Locke, Rousseau, 
Adam Smith, Hobbes, and the Bible. As a result, their 
thinking is upon a very high level. 

The confederation which had bound this new nation 
together has proved incapable of enforcing its commands, 
or of collecting the taxes necessary for its continued ex- 
istence. Although the Congress had asked the states for 
SIO 000,000 in 1782. only ?1.600,000 had been paid in by 
the end of 1783. As usual under such circumstances, they 
had issued quantities of worthless paper money. By 1781 
me gold donar was worth one thousand 

dollars. This is the origin of the expression, He is not 

worth a ^],ere. Even the ex-service men of 

Washington. Imdinad^ Philadelphia and threatened Con- 
ex-soldiers lined p , gtate of Pennsyl- 

gress, which was f^^/dire peril. They were 

vania refused Congre Princeton. Shay's 

forced to husetts was the deciding factor for 

Eebellion in „ he had been loath to give up 

Washington. Until then, « anariiy. 

what government Amen destroying 

When his own ^Us, he consented to preside 

property nnd endangermg iweii,^ revising the Art.d« 
over a convention ior p^,,gd fp, such 

^tSrtfbylhe one held 
ton, the representatives 
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meeting of all the states in May, 1787, in Philadelphia. 

It is time to hop off our magic carpet, for we have ar- 
rived in the city of Philadelphia in the year 1787. There 
at the “Indian Queen,” on Fourth Street between Market 
and Chestnut, is the tavern where many of the delegates 
are staying. The town is fairly buzzing with gossip. Not 
only has Thomas Jefferson called this a “Meeting of 
Demigods,” but men like Madison and James Wilson con- 
si er it one of the most important events since the crea- 
tion of the world, GouverneUr Morris has deserted his 
attitude and speaks with serious regard 
a ou e great work of this Convention. The sessions 
are^cret. There is not much chance of “crashing,” for 
stationed at the door. We had best 
which T, ^ carpet for our delegate’s certificate, 

rhiriLriTes ™ «Pcesentatives of one of the 

StoHomp 1'’^“ “Jxi street in front of the 

the trSr^ of o^'rth so that 

tSo ^etW Convention inside, 

until the 25th. ^ actually begin • 

has alreadv^ein realize that the Convention 

h^ve been^ or three weeks. Officers 

Plan which outliTiP<a ^ niles formulated. The Virginia 
met with the approval^o^the government has 

three things: a lawmpv^ ^onvention. It provides for 
executive, and a judicil're ’’The N ^ separate 

recommended only a chaSe h!^th^fl*ff 
tion has been rejected Twi of Confedera- 

in a large carved hiwii n t on a raised platform 

the Convention the chairman of 

manding a figure as bp ^^®^^o&ton. He is still as com- 

From'the ronveiatirpr f " t^^ttlefield. 

far the meetings havp tirp out us we gather that thus 
jgg P gressed smoothly enough. This 
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is remarkable in such heat. It is probably the calm be- 
fore the storm, for already there are rumblings heard be- 
tween the large and small states. The large states wish 
the representatives of the la^vmaking body to be chosen 
according to the population of each state. The small 
states urge that each state have equal representation. 
The Convention has already decided that the 
tives of the lower house of the legislative body shall be 
S on the population of each state. They can come to 

r 

M "'T^an Stlfes arerepresentad than large states, and 
More small states ar ^ jn advance. 

the Convention can ^ feelings of the 

More heated debate is ^ -pj^gn, as the weather 

delegates rise to the breaking p^ 
changes from terrifi j j they make the 

gates decide to » is that 

most eVual vote in the upper house, 

each state shall h of the small states. The 

By this they gam /JJPP g^j to decide what course 
large states ^ Siwilling to be responsible for 

they shall take. ^ ^ tion because a new spirit of 

breaking ^Pj^^^g^tLed into the meeting. The large 
compromise has e complete their task, 

states decide to re^^m t we think of the tiring and 
As we fly back to the Pr®®®^’ . committee of five was 

careful work of that Conv®n ^^^.^^^jgn Coring the ten- 

appointed to ^^rk Rutledge and his commit 

days* recess of in order to bring back a 

flntahfd ‘"epCfwWn the nllotted ^ 

" ■^he convention «tur"ed to obor . 

rZ heard 

for comma, period, ana b 
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tinned to be hot and unpleasant. In spite of this they 
carefully rearranged various items. Alexander Hamilton 
returned to the Convention in order to put the Constitu- 
tion in its final form. On September 17 they held their 
meeting. Tired, with nerves frayed, the delegates 
adjourned, conscious that they had created a great 
document 

T^ey had still to face the issue— would the United 
different interests agree on this 
ns 1 on . Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut ratified it almost immediately. 
Unt.1 Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia endorsed 
^amiipi Aa Constitution hung in the balance. 

Massachn to the document made 

“rthe dZ When he saw how popu- 

fied'it Pvpn ^ ^ objections, and Massachusetts rati- 
tog^diflverTr prediction, ‘Til be 

state followed People of Maryland agree to it,” that 

His friend’s retort 
be hanged.’’ South P Philadelphia, lest you 

Although Watih* next state to adopt it. 

their stote J vS- “ 

popular Constitution, two 

just as strongly onnoctM + George Mason, were 

feelings ran high for n 'was bitter, and 

joined the roll of states wh^ ^ Virginia 

toed, and adopted th« « some changes were guaran- 
New York ^ Constitution, 

jvas particularly ^ 

location, midway of the of its geographical 

for the brilliant, eloouerf states. If it had not been 
the two-thirds vote ^oxander Hamilton, 

have been changed into th® Constitution could not 
Jay, and Hamilton publiTS^''^^*- “PP’"'’'’®'- Madison, 
SOO P”W*al>ad a sonea of arHcIes in the 
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Independent Gazetteer advocating the need of a new Con- 
stitution. Writing under the name “Publius," Hamilton 
was responsible for fifty out of the eighty-five articles. 
The great commonwealth of New York ratified the Con- 
stitution because of the arguments put forth and a desire 
to bo in accord with the majority of the Middle Atlantic 
states. North Carolina reluctantly followed suit in spite 
of Patrick Henry’s ride into that backwoods state for the 
purpose of getting them to vote it down. Kht'da Island 
still held out. This state was brought to terms by the 
threat of an economic boycott or refusal of interstate 

*'^Thu3 a most difficult task was accomplished with dig- 
, 1 ^ - A Constitution, unPiirallGlsd in the 

”‘‘^,d’,1istoy Whth -offid tld^hm more firmly t. 
"Sher as the ^ears passed was ratffie^i by^ ^-UP of 

— rtTnr;— 

Intolerance. 

Attheendoftheteacher^ta^ 
carpet, this group of 2*“^' Hamifton and his articles 
manner to the year J ' particularly appealed to 
i„ the P ^ the one 

them. They P'-"”"^ ‘/^fth such interest in the “uci^ 
New Yorkers bad w g^n^imtion hung in the bal- 
days when the p^ducc the spirit “^‘base ch- 
ance. They sought to rep carefully their tf ‘ a"f 

cles. First, ‘bey agraad * material about 

other available bbww b Constitution which would tend 

early newspapers and the o possible. Of 

to make their Pf'^PP^ jarge class wanted a copy “f 
Lurse, each -Pamber m t« the articles wi» 

the finished paper. TbcyP ^^^cbon copy was used 
a special carbon paper. 
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the "Gel-Sten,” making more than an adequate supply 
for all who desired them. 

The following committees, appointed by their chair- 
man, were responsible for the success of the venture: 


coimriTEEs FOR THE Independent Gazetteer 


Assignment of Articles: 
Wallace Stnhr 
Helene Johansen 
Arda Handy 
Spelling: 

Walter Wherby 
Edmnnd Brodie 
Pearl Eidenoff 
ComposTtion: 

Lillian Paul 
Helene Rippe 
Forest Cobb 
Clement Segales 


Arrangement: 
Robert Sonsa 
Wallace Stnhr 
Fiona hlountain 
Alice Ives 
John Barry 

Typing: 

Rita Brenner 
Jean Reed 
Roger Jocz 


were ^ class wrote their articles, which 

members TTip composition by committee 

‘hen carefully rewritten 
were used for each aiS 5 coi^ittee. Separate strips 
typists Thp rticle to make it easier for the young 

SL?woS’a'=,:~“‘ P>--d iust how 
Which duplicates^Muld “aster carbon copy from 

copies were not m Duplicator. These 

the paste made th might have been because 

monte m?de hU articles curl. But each 

pencil to the blurred'^rfr^'Q® by applying a 

edition of the S°me of the articles in this 

This class also^oIiS^ = 

newspaper clioDinir^ made a book of ail the 

SOI ““hers found in the period- 
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irals and newspapers. The following committee arranged 
these into a finished book for the library: 

Elliott Yellin 
Beatrice Lally 
Robert Phillips 
Bill Edwards 

HAMILTON START 
A NEW NATION IN THE WAYS OF 

honesty and dignity 

STRANGE BUT TRUE 
(Written on Blackboard) 

Pla“c oft'" 

ta blocKac HamflWa ernlf 

liant, and of conSaSrp~C 

be the capital of^ the thousand inhabitants wanted to 

me united States in 1789. 

Ita '“’‘O otb'^tlen.en of ,nalitr, drove -mns- 

large bright buttons which^wl^^^ a<arlet waistcoats decorated with 
of later years. ^ contrast to his plain dress 


btat -= 

Washington tried to^,^, 

Madison tried tr» 

Congrea, >S'« h^T^’^S ' “aWng a personal rc- 
Pmonality. be feared the effect of hi, powerfol 

204 
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Fisher Ames stands out as the only real clear thinker of the 
first four Congresses. 

When George Washington heard the news of St. Clairs crushing 
defeat by the Indians he was very angry; yet, later, he treated the 
unfortunate officer with kindly fairness. 

While Washington was President, Congress refused to establish 
a regular navy because they did not wish to become involved in 
European affairs. 

The United States preferred to pay tribute to the Algerian pi- 
rates rather than build an expensive navy. 


Th. ronrress criticized the work of Alexander Hamilton so an- 
f Jriy th.t^ew of the prominoot mon woold aooept a m 

Washington’s Cabinet. 

V A afTBinst the plans of Washington and Hamilton 
cob™.. TM, oor. of ac«o„ 

be eopeidered dWoyol inj^rp fmes. 

J.P, one of the keene,. dip^^ ™ in He 

. • 0 to Drove Hamillon dishonest In order to shake 
vote of thanks and later regre 

of wesbln^on. enemies died bln. the S.epf.ther of b.s 

country. 

teacher's presentation 

1789 we rather envy those 
Looking back to the y of such patriots as 

Americans who hved ^ Hamilton, John Jay, 

George Washington, 
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Fisher Ames, and James Madison. Let us go back there 
for a moment. Wall Street is the fashionable street of 
New York City. There is probably a reception going on 
because the street is crowded with coaches and sedan 
chairs. The men are dressed as gaily as the woihen in 
fine satins and lace adorned with jewels. It must be a 
state occasion because we recognize George Washington’s 
fomal coach. It is a canary-colored chariot decorated 
with the gilded Washington arms, combined with nymphs 
an ci^ids. The coach is drawn by four horses, their 
hoofs blackened and polished. Two outriders in fancy 
livery and powdered hair with cockades in their hats 
prece e em. The white horses had been covered with a 
coat of white paste and wrapped up overnight. Then in 
ino- paste had been rubbed off, produc- 

te?tl!'h white glossy effect. Even the horses’ 

teeth have been brushed. 

they ere writing the 
thSr^r “‘‘hes them very cautious of 
l^rtier C the fun of their 

hosniteli^ of ^“hmgton, accustomed to the delightful 
muSi lik? e Virginia gentlewoman, said that she felt 
?Sdent T ^hen entertaining for the 

when she wati ehe must have especially felt this 

rue^tlSs r'i? eream. The other 

the last mouthful t swallow it to 

ington was wor^led^e^t^Jon t^^^ge Wash- 
eome strange title loU Congress insist he be called by 
of the United Stato. . Highness, the President 

Liberties -’ He '^"’"rica and Protector of Their 

him Mr. President. relieved when they called 

black velvet with^ilv!??!”^ coach dressed in 

dered hair is caticriif buckles. His pow- 

gloves, and his cocked hi A wears - yellow 

cocked hat 13 decorated with a feathered 
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edge and a cockade. His long sword is encased in a white 
polished leather scabbard. His own countrymen criticize 
his stiffness. As Washington himself said, “They should 
have blamed this to the infirmities of old age rather than 
snobbishness." 

Let us now visit one of the first sessions of Congress. 
This body, under the leadership of James Madison, had 
requested the Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, to send in a written report. We listen to a rambling 
debate on Hamilton’s splendid report. How different it 
would be if this brilliant orator and financial genius could 
be present to discuss his report in person ! 

Hamilton’s report was as clear as ‘hinging. A 

^ L. „Tfind it The interest and inter the principal 
«r;^e:e"Vationa, Government 

from the proceeds ijljjjg fifty-four-milHon-dollar 

product auch as whiskey. This that had not 

debt seemed a ®*®*^™®jyeryday upkeep. The annual 
been abie to pay fo miliion dollars. It 

interest on this amount wo^db^^ listening to that the 

is plain do not understand the simplest 

members of gg. Many members agree to pay 

principles of the states should pay 

the foreign debt from Maryland and other 

their own. teen fought are supporters 

states where battles Massachusetts and South 

of this selfish policy. Me” from destroyed by 

Carolina, where the jf the National^ Gov- 

battles and raids, obligations incurred m the 

ernment refuses to assum demand for finan- 

StSnal uprising, down Hamilton's measure. 

cial aid, we hear them tarn 
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Undiscouraged, Hamilton proceeds to trade in votes. In 
return for state votes for his plan he offers to give votes 

fh» divided over two possible sites for 

SverT ’ Susquehanna 

WhT ® s P'an- He is able to bring in enough 

Sg C ae’ for Hammond 
birainf notat^Wp°J°”'‘*u 

Bank and a sounil Hamilton’s plan for a National 

passed with%^^1itt7edXtr'^"'’ ™ ‘’'‘= 

WaslrgtoTand‘'br'’r'w i" 'vhich 

out Of wars with Indiant’EtltrFrlne 

admire them. The UnitpH Qf i- France, or Spam, we 
^eak position. The new T ^^^^^dingly 

untrained militia ri«rv 

larity was the only rewSd Criticism and unpopu- 

for all his splendid Ipad f^ven to George Washington 
gross, in an“pt “<5 farsightedness. Con- 

Washington’s eyes suhieet Alexander Hamilton in 

unnecessary reports T« + j ^ series of tedious, 

these hastily drawii ^ proving his dishonesty, 

proachable honor and ^p brought out his irre- 

nately, Hamilton had bookkeeping. Unfortu- 

ington’s second term in before the end of Wash- 

for his family. NevertTini niake enough to provide 

cessor, Oliver Wolcott in *^oatinued to aid his suc- 

It is small wonder 

^obef at the Inaumimf ^^®bington wore a smile 
Adams. juration Ball of his successor, John 

]'^a5hinglon.\'raTc?^ed A Federalist like 

the advice He 

20 S Washington’s political opponent, 
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Thomas Jefferson. Adams became very unpopular be- 
cause of the Sedition Acts, which attempted to stop criti- 
cism of the party in power by Jimitin^r freedom of speech. 
A Jersey man was fined one hundred dollars for express- 
ing the wish that the cannon hred in salute to the Presi- 
dent should have been directed at the back bulge of his 
trousers, ifatthew Lyon was given a penalty of a one- 
thousand-dollar fine and four months in jail for stating 
that President Adams liked “ridiculous pomp, foolish 
adulation, and selfish avarice." It is small wonder that 
Adams received the next lowest number of votes when 
he sought re-election. Alexander Hamilton's influence 
resulted in his political enemy, Thomas Jefferson, winning 
the Presidency in the House of Representatives rather 
than his personal friend, Aaron Burr. He feared Burr’s 
control of our nation, and he trusted in Jefferson’s 
honesty. This act proved that Hamilton was first a 
patriot and would sacrifice anyone for his country’s 
advantage. 


V THOMAS JEFFERSON TURNS A NA- 

TION’S EYES TO THE WEST BY THE 
acquisition of LOUISIANA 


teacher’s presentation 

You may prefer modern stories of mystery and ad- 
venture You probably read eagerly about G men bring- 
ing in public enemies. The lover of history goes back 
info the^past, because the true stones of adventure and 
faring rival the most thrilling tales of today. The past 

fAvS- wMch hoM a spei)- 

ou a study in contrasts, a poace-torin. 
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President in the midst of war. Scenes of romance and 
adventure are enacted during the Presidency of Jefferson, 
who was without emotion. The President’s plan was 
similar to the former League of Nations. Jefferson failed 
to gam any support for his scheme because he was over 
a hundred years ahead of his time. He was forced to 
spend large sums of money although he strove in every 

taxes. Jefferson sin- 
cerely believed in democracy and equality and ruled Con- 
gress with a gentle hand. 

f 1800 Thomas Jefferson had prophe- 

elect the snges if the people of the United States would 

hair and f w built farmer with sandy 

speLrbeW r his inauguration 

Chamber ^rmi th“o’ ^uOience in the tiny old Senate 
him His listeners could hear 

Ho”ar7suJ^Ie *<»" ‘he revolu- 
SaSr'- ^ hefore election, 

visited by Captain President Jefferson was 

Georpe VIT. ®^^«t>ridge of the frigate 

pleasant mission nf t, • returned from the un- 

the Dey of Aider*? United States’ tribute to 

countries which paid 

rather thaXl?w^^^''^^ these African pirates 
tain Bainbridge was stilW^ vessels. Cap- 

Algiers had ordered a because the Dey of 

his ambassador and commander to escort 

stantinople. Bainbrid{»f^l Turkish passengers to Con- 
realized his ship would L consented when he 

to refuse. This pTrati he continued 

manded that the captain to injury when he de- 

and fly the Dey of Ald^n^ ^tars and Stripes 

dy refused, and again Sp captain storm- 

. consent As soon ^ tip gunfire forced him to 

n as the boat was well out of range of 
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the pirates’ gunfire, the intrepid American commander 
hauled down the pirates’ flag and flew his own. Other 
events occurred on this voyage which were rather amus- 
ing. When the Mohammedans said their prayers, one of 
them had to watch the compass in order to be sure they 
were facing toward Mecca. In Constantinople the Grand 
Signeur had been very much interested in the American 
flag, for he, too, had a star on his flag. The Turkish 
authorities wanted to know where the United States was 
located. The American captain informed them that it 
was the country which Columbus had discovered. They 
expressed the hope that they could have 
course with America. These kind words had not softened 
of the American captain, however. He advised 
Sn? feffe son to order out immediately the seven 
frSes! soon to lie idle in the Potomac B.ver, to pumsh 
these bold pirates u„ther of the Dey of Algiers, 

who was the f asha ^ j^^^ther. 

from the United S . ^nd driven another into 

He had .^j. on the United States by cul> 

exile. He Jthe American Consulate. Corn- 

ting down the already in the Mediterranean 

modore Richard ^pose of protecting American 

with four frigates for the p P^ ^ successful blockade 

trade. This commodore ca 

of the port of g^blockade was so careless that 

sr— 

Captain Bainbridee, his frigate, the PMi<^ 

%tes against his «''-^°T,ipo“itan vessel in hopes of 
delphia, gave jt made the harbor. Faihng 

capturing the core^ jh, open sea. Vn 

this, the captain retrea 
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fortunately, he struck on an uncharted reef For four 

forced to Cli ^ u. ®^'P* Finally, he was 

surrender The nir f ^or the second time and 

Then they b^u^ht 

cans before the lasha xt^^^ half-naked Ameri- 
to do the work of tha coinmon seamen were ordered 
officers were shown ^ pirate vessels. The 

Consul interceded for Wrtesy because the Danish 
allowed to write to tlin^A Bainbridge was even 

pleading for a speedy AstJ^^^nT 
invisible ink which +ho u x, ' added many plans in 
American frigate PhilruJ T 'h- salvaged 

viewof the?hree hSd 

more bitter than ever captives, made them 

prize, and he laughed at thn indeed won a 

Commodore Preble 

the Philadelphia. One pale m the capture of 

Stephen Decatur and night. Lieutenant 

Tripolitan ketch, the I'l’® captured 

The Httle ketch’ if” harbor of Tripoli, 

^thin one hundred yard^^ t J ^ 

pirate hailed him Decatnv^ Philadelphia. When a 
made it necessary to *^^1= a lost anchor 

out Then another pirate vcif ^°P®s '^cre thrown 

too late. Decatur an^^* : It was 

and soon overpowered the scrambled aboard 

orders to bum the oot his 

^aj m his ketch were placpH^* Tu ^ combustibles stowed 
afire a few moment ^^^^<^elphia and set 

Decatur and his cr^ Xw Phil^elphia was ablaze. 

sail^ out Of thrharw"‘l ^l^oard the ketch 

of the old PftiiacZeZpZifa l^^ard the guns 

inivl stronghold* T>ip' ^ blaze, firing on 

ey dangerous as the became increas- 

2 ^, pirate gunners proceeded to train 
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their guns on the Intrepid. Unconcerned for their own 
safety, they loudly cheered for their old burning vessel, 
the Philadelphia. They finally arrived unharmed. The 
Philadelphia was avenged. The three hundred Americans 
were still prisoners, however, and the Pasha had raised 
his demands for ransom. 

You will find it fascinating to read how this thrilling 
tale of deeds ended. The five brave attempts of Commj^ 
dore Preble’s squadron to shell the pirate stronghold 
excels in interest any modem thriller The story of Ca^ 
tain Richard Somers and Lieutenant ^nry Wads'vortt 
with their suicide squad will Are your imaginations. 'The 

r I J hv rSLing to trade with either. A plan similar 
England by refus g sanctions of 1935 proved a 

to the League of destroyed American ocean 

complete failur^ achievement of Jefferson’s adminis- 
trade. The . . ^he Louisiana Territory from 

tration negotiated for the acquisition of West 

Napoleon. ^f {he Mississippi River. He was 

Florida and the mouth of boundaries were un- 
offered instead ^ needed this fertile system 

known. Napoleon mnuggaint L'Ouverture and the 

of river valleys after p^rench out of the West 

yellow fever ^ell it for a songto the United 

Indies. Hewas deligMed tosei^ , 

States. In spite of gladly closed 

Government sheuWdo^ if American history, doubling 

S'teSo^ of theftfretirftThis quiet Virginia pla«- 
Jefferson J f d of his second administra 

tation, Monticello, at the en 
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tion Here he tried to carry out certain scientific ideas, 
particularly in farming. He never returned to Washing- 
handt^°™ Southern home built by his own 


JACKSON, TRUE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 
reigns at WASHINGTON 

'' <='^S3room where life in America 

anrjde blackboard 

iUustatrtgn^tes of tl 

?r “ “thtir 

tieipated in by both pupil aftaS!''™ 

New Tort 'T ™m 

men and women promraadrf m''nr''^ where the most fashionable 
poplars. It Was said that at shaded by two rows of 

at four dollars a yard ta m might see enough velvet 

in bright-colored silks anH end. Women 

men in Byron collars, tasselpH cloaks were escorted by 

author assures us that thov «. nnd chin whiskers. One 

ey were stepping over pigs.” 


She was a dan *’'^*'*" elssler 

iean andienees f Europe. Both the Amer 

TPSe of America.” When iL Tn u “he became ”tb 

VM conld tell bet Paris where Americi 

rf, ” to Prance o* remained in America twi 

hare of the profits. cjghty-five thousand dollars as hei 

A girl’s mind mn Jackson’s time 

i-SSsSS""""' 


your mouth. 
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^ 5^“*’ ««se ft, gargle it aroand, 

and fipit it back into the glase. 

C. not use a tablespoon to eat oysters from the main dish, 
loudly. • ’ 


7. Do not drink soup directly from the soup plate. 

8. Only when necessary allow teeth picking at the table. 

9. Do not balance your chair, cross your legs, or admire yourself 
in Che glass. 


10. Cease to talk when your mouth is too full and look in the oppo- 
site direction. 


11. Do not blame the physician if his patient dies. 

12. Ladies should not use slang phrases such as “snooze," “gents,” 
and “seedy." 


SOSIE RESrSDIES FOU FOOJt BEALTB 
Take Dr. Splen's Elixir of Health, SebrJng's Cordial, or 
Hatching's Stom&ch Bitters. 

Rheumatism, sprains, chilblains — Take Whitwell’s Opodeldoc. 
Coughs and pains tn the chest — Take Dr. Taylor’s Balsam of Liver- 
wort 

Chapped hands — Use Roussel's Amandine. 

Worms — Take Sheman'a TVorm Lozenges. 


ONE BEST SEIXER OF 1843 ANALYZED 
Memorabilia or Phials of Amber Full of the Tears of Love, by 
Mr. Chivers. 


Formula: 

Shelley - - ^0% 

Poe - 20% 

Mild Idiocy — 20% 

Gibbering Idiocy - 20% 

Raving Mania — 

Sweetness and Originality 10% 

Total - 


A better concoction than this can be served up by any other 
writers. 


another 

»T- , t Mr Bird. It ran twenty-five editions and 

"U, .hen ... . 0 «.w c. 

the track.” 
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akother 

“The baroness was her whom 

SUITABLE CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
are the following gift books: 

The C^ket of Lore. The FUnrer Voee, or The Hare-Bell. 

ASTOR place opera HOUSE 

preornt\rmout^ot 

while kid gloves ^facoswS,tf°'^ 

The cheap S w“i S °th “"■» Pomatumed. 

Where UtSe or noMu^to“d “ 

the opera expenses greater, 

performances. ’ owing its subscribers twenty 

the POPULARITY CONTEST 

Forrest, the Mr. 

in the theater. Mr MacreaH i newspapers and ended 

groans and hisses w an audience whose 

pelted with bad eggs annl J hearing his lines. He was 

copper pennies. The'fainftnw’ f pieces of wood, and 

chairs on the stage, Mr Ma^-o^^ i. Wilson, threw two 

almost knocked down tha bowed and smiled. The third chair 

8^ped the play. The final English actor then 

fte militia tried to stop even worse. When 

cuty persons were killed an A ^ ^**ce by shooting at the crowd, 
was forced to flee for his iSl^ ^ wounded. Mr. Macready 

the BAENDM exhibit 

This exhibit lasted fm- ^ ^<^hanics* hall on beoadway 
eluded snch things as: months and in- 

Z. leg 

2 - Delicate Quakeress 21^ 

weighing 337 ®ld» nearly 8 feet high, and 

6- General Tom Thum^?^^ ^h. 

6- th yMrv-uctually an 

"an an^ot 
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CUARLE3 prCKEffS* VISTT 

« Jf *'=' inmgently 

n^ut them. The balj in his honor was attended by three thousand 
persons. The Americans laughed ioudly at their short guest of 
honor. The room was lit by thousands of lights. 

WHn he went bach to England and published his horrid Ameri- 
can Notes, Americans hated him. They regretted all the money 
they had spent on bunting, medallions, and golden Maypoles. 


TltE TOAST cnTM TO THE VlSn'INC PRINCE DE JOINYILLE OF FRANCE 
“The frigate La Belle Poule, the pet chicken of the French Navy. 
She has proved the cofSn of a military hero and may hereafter be 
the cradle of o naval one. We give her a hearty Godspeed. May 
she always be successful, but if ever she is opposed to an American 
ship Clay she be ansuceessful, right or wroog. And I give you 
the United States, may she be always right, but always successful, 
right or wrong." 


FROM THE SOCIEry NEWS 

“Frobably at no recent soiree have so many fine fortunes and 
pretty women been present. At a fair valuation, about $4,500,000 
of property in stocks and real estate at present prices were repre- 
sented by the fair ones present.” 


AND AGAIN IN DESCRIBING A RAEL 
"Much of this brilliancy was owing to the borrowing and credit 
system. The lights were borrowed, the plants were borrowed, the 
birds were borrowed, and some of the dresses and most of the 
jewels were borrowed. There were present in jewels and dresses 
about $500,000 of which $300,000 probably were obtained by credit 
and borrowing. Thus the great credit system goes on. The States 
borrow, the banks borrow, the merchants borrow and we see no 
earthly reason why the ladies should not borrow if they think 
proper." 

The teacher’s presentation further interested the ex- 
pectant audience. 


THE TEACHER'S PRESENTATIOH 

As President Jefferson’s express f 

lips, raced through Nashville, 'Tenness^, «” 

1200-mile, 12-day horseback r.de to New Orleans, he 

S17 
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shouted, “Here’s the stuff! Wake up! War! War with 
England! War!” 

Scarcely had the dust settled in that little frontier 
community, when Andrew Jackson offered his services to 
his government. 

In the forty-five years of his life Andrew Jackson had 
done little to distinguish himself. Bom in the Carolinas 
in 1767, Jackson had had more opportunity for a back- 
woods education than Lincoln. Although his father had 
died before his birth, his mother had taught him to read 
before he was six. Jackson had been difficult to teach 
because of his bad temper and lack of interest in books. 
A bully, but not a coward, he had few close friends. One 
youngster said, “I threw Jackson three times but he 
would not stay throwed.” 

The Revolution brought new bitterness to young An- 
drew. The Waxhaw settlement in which he lived was cap- 
ered ^ice by the British. He was confined in the Cam- 
den jail with his brother and a cousin. By the time his 
mother could secure their release, both her boys were 
^c 'mth smallpox. The older boy died, and Andrew re- 
rne home almost a skeleton. He always carried the 
scars on his head and hand from a saber blow received 
Tfl ^ B^J'ef^ed to polish a British lieutenant’s jackboots. 

® was killed on the battlefield. As 

Mr<» often enough to this family, 

wo caught yellow fever while nursing some 

and died British vessels in Charleston 

woul^ot’hp°r orphan of fourteen, determined he 
trade^ dependent on anyone. He tried to learn a 

crowd of proved too dull, and he joined a 

little monev hp h *15 helped him gamble away the 

SerSv grandfather, 

went with a friend study of law. Later he 

with a friend. John McNairy, to the new colony in 
218 
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Nashville, Tennessee. This frontier community had need 
courage than legal knowledge. 
Draekon ereat frontiersman. 


^ter helping name the new state, Tennessee, which in 
Indian means crooked river, he was made a judg^ He 
heJd this position successfuHy, for it required more brav- 
ery and daring than judicial ability to bring the culprits 
to justice. 


President Jefferson refused to appoint him as governor 
of New Orleans because of his uncontrollable temper. 
Jackson’s only public position when the War of 1812 
began was that of major general in the militia. The 
government's acceptance of his services some weeks later 
opened a new future to Jackson, He was ordered to 


Florida with two thousand troops. 

Jackson proceeded with his recruits to Natchez. There 
he received word from his enemy. Governor Wilkinson, 
that the government had changed its mind and he mast 
return to Nashville. Disappointed and angry, Jackson 
suspecte'd that Wilkinson wanted to enlist his followers 
without their leader. Jackson outwitted Wilkinson and 
returned to Nashville with all his troops intact He ad- 
vanced money from his own pocket to pay for the expedi- 
tion when the governor refused to do so. 

For some time Great Britain bad incited the ierochus 


Creeks to new atrocities- They attacked the flimsy Fort 
Mims and killed most of its white inhabitants. Andrew 
Jackson again gathered together twenty-seven hundred 
militia for the purpose of punishing the Creeks. Just out 
of a sickbed, with his arm in a sling and his shoulder 
painfully sore from a recent fight with the Bentons, 
Jackson insisted on leading the recruits. Regardless of 
long delay, scanty supplies, and mutinous militiamen, 
Jackson won a decisive victory over these Indians. So 
many Indians were killed that one Indian warrior refused 


SIP 
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sood! No good! Cure um now, kill um 

lowed!^ 0^ Jackson’s prowess fol- 

militarv hero acclaimed by everyone as a great 

regular arm v in ^ appointed major general in the 
re^iar army m command of New Orleans^ 

With of It*’ “• 

had been followed n ^ naval victories, one defeat 

State had eveTbe^n United 

The centeTe^n, and burned, 

son, expectine an'’LT‘*v”“'^ changed to the South. Jack- 
ture Pensacola anti apon Mobile, proceeded to cap- 
British had changed thp‘ Mobile. By winter the 

were now ready to ntt thousand redcoats 

Andrew of New Orleans. 

Five thousand impossible, 

lessly together, dSted Americans, working tire- 
British regulars, seamen thousand 

gagement three ’ ■ marines. During the en- 

broken forces retire generals were killed. Their 

withdrew their fomo -e British entirely 

had achieved a Again Jackson 

Americans 2" f^'^hle odds and had 

feted everywhere thr^ ^ General and Mrs. Jackson were 

Bi-esident at Orleans reached the 

^ the end of the xt 7 as the news 

victory of New , weeks previously. Thus, the 

the War of igio ^ had actually taken place after 
conclude the^ ^^ay said of it: *TVhen 

heads.'' It created^ can hold up our 

J^apoleonic struvvlp^^^ interest abroad where the long 
the Dui,^ Well ^ ^ Napoleon and 

®t Waterloo, took Preparing for the battle 

the Battle of ^ to study Jackson’s strategy at 

220 
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Andrew Jackson was next sent to subdue the trouble- 
some Indians on the Florida border. While he was there 
he captured not only the hostile Indian encampments but 
conquered some Spanish garrisons. This embarrassed 
wc authorities at Washington because the United States 
Government was trying to buy Florida. When the sale 
was formally concluded, Jackson was made governor of 
Florida. As his career as governor proved too stormy, 
he resigned and retired to his estate in Nashviiie, "The 
Hermitage.^' 

Jackson was too famous and popular a man to live 
in retirement in Tennessee. He was one of the four men 
in the 1824 race for the Presidency. John Quincy Adams, 
whose cold manner made New England hesitate to offer 
him, vied with William H. Crawford from Virginia, while 
Clay and Jackson divided the honors in the West. They 
appealed to two distinct elements there. Clay represented 
the businessmen of the West, while Jackson, a real West- 
erner, was popular with the common people. 

Candidates were not supposed to take active part in 
their own campaign as they do today. Able lieutenants 
did the vote getting. The candidates themselves retired 
quietly to their homes. What an opportunity the orator 
Henry Clay would have had in a modern radio campaign! 
Crawford was stricken with paralysis six months before 
the election. Although he was blind and speechless, his 
campaigners continued the fight for him, withholding as 
much of the news as they could from the public. 

When the electoral votes were finally counted, no one 
candidate had a majority. The House of Representatives 
would therefore have to choose one from the three high- 

S“t, n Quincy Adams, appointed Henry Clay as Sec- 

m 
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retaiy of State, the Jackson supporters claimed that this 
appointment was Clay’s pay. The new President was 
^ unpopular. He did some splendid 

‘discharge any officials. John Quincy 

“fT.!'* through many internal improvements 
throughout the nation. 

camLi^ P'^'^sident approached, the 

roXs^aS^™® f bitter. Jackson and his sup- 
aristocratic attitude and 
Clay responded with some of the 
and Mrs Tn.P history. He accused Jackson 

everyone ™“-ri 

ta ffie WettXr a 'rife could marry again 

was no means of BettLTa”d“o«e.‘’^ ‘™" 

Adams^^yTeteined the f ^ overwhelmingly, 

day had dawned in A™^ “Pb°ri^ “t New England. A new 
people sat in the Wl^H*'^™ Politics; a real man of the 

atm dogged Jad^l r ."!® S’-®* t™®- Sorrow 

auguraSn Mrs^/rs in- 

Jackson always calle^Clav trouble, 

death occurred shortlv rf killer,” because her 

describe her as a overheard some women 

Some tSe ilr her husband’s success, 

brilliant man with an University presented this 

fessor spoke to T.nb doctor of laws. The pro- 
honor. Because TanV Uatin while conferring the 

fessor traSSed understand it, the prcv 

because of his patriot, he was given the honor 

He said that it was promptly, 

patriotism had to Hp ota i active word as 

I have but tried ^ language, 

human qualities of outline of the thrilling 

terested to fill in You will be in- 

niaterials. details from your text and other 
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(The (ollowles malcriel to ,y,e ectivn I, written on the 
blackboard) 

expansion gradually 

BRINGS ON A WAR BETWEEN THE SLAVE- 
HOLDING SOUTH AND THE INDUS- 
TRIAL NORTH 


A DKAafATTC ACTION WITH A PROLOGUE 
CHARACTEBS 

Mrs. H^irr Beecher STOwa-author of Vncle Tom's Cahin 
Levin ComN—Prcsidcnt of the Under^rround RafJroad 
Abrahasi Lincoln— Presfdent of the United States 
Jejterson Da\1S— President of the Confederacy 
Robert E. Lee— jrenius of the War, General of the Confederacy 
U. S. Grant — Pleader of the Union forces 
ADafiRAi Farracht— leader of the Union navy 
Stonewall Jackson— —great Southern, military genius 
General A. S. Johnston— another great Southern general 
Bexxg Boyd — the beautiful and daring female spy of the South 
Andrew Johnson — a great President who fought alone at Wash- 
ington for a fair and decent treatment of the conquered South 
Other participants in this drama whom the class mil add. 

J’ime— The War between the States 
Place — ^The United States of America 

Scene — most of the action takes place amidst green, lacy trees, 
sweet with white flowers, cooled by winding streams. There 
are no busy cities in the rural “Deep South,” Great planta- 
tions surrounding beautiful mansions, or small rustic farm- 
houses, dot a landscape sfiii partially a wi/derness. Here 
survive the chivalry and manners of a vanished age. Rose- 
wood, dark mahogany furniture, and inlaid tortoise-shell 
pianos All the high-ceilinged, spacious rooms of the great 
mansions. Beautiful, charming women, gorgeously gowned, 
and gallant-spirited gentlemen live in this fairyland where 
crystal prisms, old silver, and fine china catch the light of 
many candles. The sound of guns stilled the music of their 
laughter and blotted out their aristocratic society forever. 


prologue 
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SrlhTt They fore- 

South Carolina through a sense of ^ ®°PPort the secession of 
Pickens Butler, who had blocked swp^ Andrew 

bama, rejected the name of radiwl Mr ^hL^^ Montgomery, Ala- 
Uavis as President and AIptst.,! tr ^ and chose Jefferson 

the new Confederal! It Ts ^I.^^^P^ens, Vice-President, of 
Constitution was similar to thnf ^ their new 

a permanent sovereign nation for it d'H States, establishing 
to secede. A totaUy ^ 

many of its leaders, fired unonp i' o 

^rrender and Lincoln’s call for voIj!* t Major Anderson’s 

statesmen on both sides ^etld ^ which many 

Thi> fan t the Action 

class speaks: 

AR wg sit llpf 

golden, ever-moving tta 

past Since we have see scenes 

Roses by Joseph Her Je J? 

the States minds return to 

i-HG filTSt SCGHG tlinf 

been over one hundred veart^^ flames must have 

seven stands with h^^fethe®*"' ^ l><>y 

Carohna. AgroupofSave?.!;’’ "'“f ’*“ »>°m« in North 

p”’ "^iP in hand, mounted i’^^^ns, driven by a white 
f? ®’^,^ndly to somrof thp^ ?" horseback. Mr. Coffin 

w '>°y^. why do tw I™" nnd of the 

We hear one of ^ chain you?” 

rW ^t-om Tur slaves reply. “They 

rj?. 'We should make^n^ children, and they 

of“ t^-a n 

“ ThT^- " """ “ theUnlS^o^nd 

Pnnm- “ i^"&\mtetBlechTsto“^ 

224 Stowe, author of Uncle 
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Toffi's Cabin. A mistress of an Underground Railroad 
station in Cincinnati, she has written a book on the 
plantation life in the far South. This book depicts the 
sad experiences of slaves and defends the activities of 
those who aid in their escape. However, she tries to 
inform an ignorant North of the kindness of some South- 
ern slaveholders. The only villain in the book is the over- 
seer, Simon Lcgree, who is of New England extraction. 
This book enjoyed such popularity that it was translated 
into twenty-three languages. The older people read it 
and forgot it. It left an indelible impression on the young 
people’s minds. They were the men and women who 

^res topped by ^ 

pScoIIensuesjtoPta 

Adams, ambassador ^hom he disliked m 

changed xJ? poet, said that such a complex 

1861, WaltWhitmmi, *h P ^ Other stories 

personality could not easi y 

prove that his "^^^^oly. His gentle spirit enabled 

blended with bind the grafters, self 

him to mold public zealots, who surrounded 

srkern,doubIe-den er^f2use-the saviny of the 
him, together m ^ “®” ,e stamped his 
Union. This man of the P P «Xincoln s War. 
on the war so Lincoln was freest from care, 

one of the greatest 

orations ever delivered. 
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We hear his thin, high voice proclaiming truths which 
have influenced many great American orators and poets 
since : 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty. ... 


are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
deStps*''“* 1“*'°“ conceived and so 

"ttTwl™®. ^ 

tajpmS Wore S.'’' 

. . . that these dead shall not have died in vain* that 

mil^S^v fom o?U™” io the thin, 

fede?aTy ffls the Con- 

varied activities Bom nf tiave been filled with 

South, he was ciucaM atVeTpoTnf 
and splendid service on Point. After dangerous 

mission to become a resigned his com- 

fearless, haughty nronfl Planter of Mississippi. His 
by the iH-advised onnnc«iK ®P*^it became embittered 
felt that he shon^T ^ He always 

Confederate t^c 

genius he did ?* whose 

the grasp of the victory was within 

conscription of t>iP n of his autocratic rule and 

unpopular that tVi^ '“Confederate army. He became so 
tlie president ^ E. Lee in 

Icilled this plan. Confederacy. The refusal of Lee 

Pattemf ^Out^or+t themselves in a lovely new 

fully go^^med Belle ^ charming, beauti- 

20^ debutante of Washington so* 
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UnL Belle Boyd WIed a 

d^v ‘ 1 ,"’''“,"’“ '‘=®“Bins her mother. Soon after. 

Confederate 

cause, rae full perfumed skirts of the lovely Southern 
Spy rustle throusrh the pages of the whole war. 

^ Captured and imprisoned again and again for bringing 
important information to Southern generals, such as 
StoncwaJI Jackson, she was as often released because of 
her youth, charm, and beauty. 

One evening as she was riding with two young Confed- 
erate ofljcers, her horse became unmanageable and carried 
her within the Federal lines. Her companions dared not 
follow her. Belle asked the Federal officer in charge of 
the piquet for permission to return to her home in Mar- 
tinsburg immediately. 

The officer gallantly replied that although they were 
proud of their beautiful captive, they would enjoy escort- 
ing her back to the Confederate lines if she thought the 
rebel cow’ards wouldn't take them prisoners. 

As the two officers started back with her, her two Con- 
federate friends suddenly rode out upon them. Belle 
broke in on an embarrassed silence with, “Here are two 
prisoners I have brought you.” Then turning to the Union 
officers, she said, “These are some of the cowardly rebels 
whom you hoped you would not meet.” 

The Federals asked, “And who, pray, is this iady?” 

“Belle 'Boyd, at your service,” she answered. 

"Good God, the rebel spy!” 

“So be it,” she said, "since your journals hare honored 
me with that title.” 

In 1864 she sailed with some important messages for 
England on the Greyhound, which was captured by the 
VSS, Connecticut. After some delay she finally man- 
aged to reach England in August of the same year. 
fore the year was out she won 


the Southern cause 


and married him. When he died BeJJe 
SJS7 
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Boyd became an actress. She married twice before her 

thftodoi^birs”^’ -7'®/ She symbolizes 
Tho fi tlie Confederacy. 

m“b "rivat"’^ "r = of ‘he wirai 

Ho^e comra brfnr '’““’once near Appomattox Court 
of tp!i ^ 0 our eyes. This event was the result 

Southern soldiers at IppI 

“ Wiethe wf"T of the Norths™ 

ern and Southern forcerCrar™''"'^"."- 
permanent! V rnuTifi ci, 1.1 ^ medium-sized man, 

a single trace of gray “n It^ for h ‘’.''O"^ hair without 
years old. His privafe’s unif^^^^ forty-three 

three stars on his enaXt,“T^^ '^orn and shabby; 

pack train had been unable Tv his rank. Grant’s 
advance, so he had no otv ^OOP up with his speedy 
knit flmire tTers " VoT ^ ^oar. Lee’s well- 

and snow-white hair are set^^^^^* handsome face 
form of gray and gilt ^ general’s uni- 
sword that Virginfa at his side the jeweled 

^ar leader of a loving honoring this popu- 

General Grant W army, 

handshake, with “-f f conversation, after a cordial 
while we were serving hi M ^ before. General Lee, 
bered your appearanc^ « ^ ^ ^ always remem- 

nized you anywhere ” ’ ^ think I should have recog- 

^^en General T p'o i, 

render, General Gra^f^^ the sur- 

sword of the Southp^^ the jeweled 

surrender will not Grant goes on, “This 

aor their private hn^o arms of the officers 

Ho ‘hon asks Lee 

u'ly to thTconfiderate ’’“’’oo® *’0’°"®^ person- 

terrupts. giving the ^^^^t immediately in- 

«n. men will need their . “’'O'’’ “Thu South- 

J 2 J u their horses to do the plowing.” Lee 
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VViiiJe the documents are being written Grant intro- 
duces Lee to his staff officers. Lee then makes the further 
request that the Northern prisoners be taken north as 
soon ns possible because the scanty supplies of food and 
medicine are inadequate for the needs of his own men. 
General Grant assents and continues, “l will take steps 
at once to have your army supplied with rations. Suppose 
I send over tiventy-five thousand. Do you think that will 
be sufficient supply?'" Lee replied, "‘I think it will be 
ample, and a great relief, I assure you.” 

Lee ends the conference, shaking Grant warmly by the 
hand. As Lee mounts and rides away, the other Northern 
officers stand with bared heads, following the example of 
General Grant. 

Grant stopped the salutes which a victorious army 
wished to fire. “The war is over, the rebels are our 
countrymen again, and the best sign of rejoicing after 
the victory will be to abstain from ail demonstration in 
the field.” 

It is unfortunate that such a noble spirit could not have 
dictated the policy of the Reconstruction carried on by a 
revengeful Congress made up of poiitieians, not soldiers. 

Other scenes and faces pass in review. This war is a 
tragic one. Further study of these scenes will thrill and 
sadden you. Let us read about other men and women who 
were active participants in this war-torn country of ours. 

Let us remember always Lincoln’s Inaugural ^dj-ess, 
“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives ns to see the right. Jet ns 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the na- 
tion's wounds, to care for him who shall ^ 

battle and for his widow and his orphan— to do all which 
maraeWeve and cherish a just and iasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations. 

g29 
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Different members of the class continue the action 
after a thorough study of the real drama. 

COSTUMES 

Appropriate apparel shall be worked out for each 
character after the reference material in the various li- 
braries has been investigated and studied by the class. 

(Written on the blackboard) 

UNIT VIII 

In the District Court of the United States, 
Northern District of California 

the united states of AMERICA, 

Plaintiff, 

vs. 


No. 1 business of AMERICA, 

Defendant. 

Teacher speaks to the class: 

script P^ges of a tran- 

You will ^ appears upon the blackboard. 

session. ^ Oyez. Oyez. The District Court is now in 
The Clerk: The jurv • • 

has been duly swom of the young people of America 

that the jury jg stipulated by counsel on both sides 

The Court: The hox. 

District Attomjw proceed with its case. Mr. 

I>.™.cr ArroKK^; 

®/ the jury, the grou'th nf young ladies and genXlemen 

caused increased demann'^r^* after the War between the States 
250 >-aUroads, electric-light systems. 
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San^in Professional politf. 

tjonar travprr^JZ^ 7 /'' ®»“* "a* 

thfs they did 

ttionf , holding to their dishonest doctrine that gorem- 

tticnt exists for persona] gain. 

Till; Court: Call the first witness. 

DiStoict AttornrY: Mr. Scofield, will you take the sUndl 
Cl^K (raises hand) i Do you soiemnly swear or affirm yon will 
teJi the whole truth and nothing hut the truth, so help you God 
Amen? 


Witness (raises hand? : I do. 

Distkict Attorney: Will you tell the story in your own way? 


The first witness for the prosecution states that the 
Union Pneihe Bailroad Company had formed themselves 
secretly into the Credit Mobilier Construction Company. 
A generous government had granted them thousands of 
acres of public land in addition to monetary assistance 
as a reward for undertaking the work of linking a con- 
tinent together. This Credit Mobilier Company was not 
satisfied, however. It sent in enormous bills for construct- 
ing the railroad line to the Union Pacific Kailway, which 
was owned by the same stockholders. To silence any 
criticism in Congress, stock was offered to members who 
would take it. Those congressmen who were unable to 
pay for the stock did so later out of the enormous profits 
of 340 per cent Some honest congressmen refused to 
touch it. After the witness has been cross-examined by 
the attorney for the defense, a new witness is called and 

sworn in, . . x j « 

He proceeds with his testimony m an outraged voice. 


WrTiMirec. I am Benjamin ff. Brisiovr, Searetsrr ot tie 
^ United States Treasury. Soon after taking office I discover^ 
X,.”* j one third of the whiskey shipped from St, Zxmis 

mated that the United States Government had been cheated oat 

m 
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of approximately three million dollars. On further investigation, 
I found that Mr. McDonald, Federal supervisor of the St. Louis 
revenue district, was in reality head of a whiskey ring. This 
arch pafter showered President Grant with expensive gifts. 
nronVrw President did not suspect anything. We have 
IZl s private secretary was in it up to his 

fis^tpd lay in the fact that he con- 

Wm t distille^ v^hose owners refused to co-operate with 

sented rather than be forced out of business. 

Ymk^ 'ATtr™*’ are from the city of New 

^ttoed ■■ " “P- story is 

th^Twee^Riri political control of 

The mayor, A Sey“ a “w 

“Elegant Oakey-’ and "O w , ,f ^1™“ nicknamed 
known connection with ^Ms' ^oup. 
roSh consisted of William M. Tweed, a 

"adt Std rCon^^f chairmaker’by 

Sweeny a hri^V^ ^ ^ gangster, and P, B. 

cartoonist saiff+;i’ attorney. Nast, a brilliant 

brains, because hp middle initial stood for 

scrupulous gang \hSls t^P^ head schemer of this un- 

Anyone doing any work for ' 

10 per cent tn « rf ^ ^ was asked to add from 

55,?00. HolafordVedln"'?"^^^^^ One man's bill was 

In like manner thp Paid him his original claim, 

chairs a^nSee $179,729.60 for forty 

The "Prince of Pla t ?7,500 for thermometers. 

464.06 for nine mmtw” ’ «ceived ?2,870,- 

the midst of winter ^ earning $138,187 of it in 

State senators were ^ m income, however, 

their support of as $40,000 apiece for 

$600,000 for passincr P^hcies, and one man received 
jjj passing the Ring’s city charter. The most 
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f Thomas 

York "ti. I t 

nroof 0’®«'en. ««« gained 

proof for thejr accusations, George Jones, owner of the 
Times, was offered $5,000,000 if he would squash the 
wfto/e affair. Mr. Nast was offered $100,000 to study art 
m Europe. They even agreed to Nast's suggestion that 
the bribe be raised to $600,000. Mr, Mast also refused 
this offer, saying, “I've made up my mind; I’m going to 
put some of those fellows behind the bars." 

“Only be careful, Mr. Nast, that you do not first put 
yourself in a coffin," was their angry reply. 

Other witnesses are called and are examined. They 
prove the existence of many other corrupt organizations. 
The Gas King in Philadelphia, the buying of franchises 
in St Louis, the Cox rale in Cincinnati, were exposed by 
indignant witnesses for the prosecution. 

District ATrowiEy; That is the plaintiff's case. Your Honor, 

Court; The defense may proceed; call your first witness. 

The defense then outlines its case. He pleads that be- 
cause of the great influx into the newly organized modern 
cities of ignorant immigrants and ambitious seJf-seehing 
farmers, these Kings took hold upon a prosperous people, 
whose sense of duty towards their government had weak- 
ened during the Reconstruction period. 

After a summary of both sides of the case, the jury is 
charged by the judge to bring in a verdict. 

Let us all go to the jury room and discuss the case 
thoroughly with the foreman in charge. 

We will be interested in the verdict which you will bring 
in as representatives of yomg America. Upon your 
verdict will rest the judge’s sentence and the future of 
both plaintiff and defendant. 

Verdict of jury? 

Sentence op joDcEf 
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UNIT IX—AMERICAN SPORTS, AMUSEMENTS, 
AND CULTURE BLOSSOM WITH 
PROSPERITY 

TEACHER'S PRESENTATION 


Leisure and frontier life did not go hand in hand. It 
was only when the wilderness was cleared and cities were 
built that the working people enjoyed any free time. The 
introduction of machinery and the consequent shorten- 
ing of the average working day increased further the 
American’s hours for recreation. As the machine process 
develops there will be more and more need for sane and 


safe amusements which will build up the American na- 
tion physically and mentally. The organization of the 
American’s pastimes along ideal lines is the problem of 
American child and adult education. 

One of the strangest of the popular American amuse- 
ments has been the “Six Day Bicycle Race.” This queer 
test of endurance originated in England in 1876. Then 
e n performed on high wheels or “ordinaries” for 
iQ onrs. 'Ihe new American version of this sport 
pine-bowl track with thirty men contesting 
nights. This pastime par- 
^PPeals to immigrants, for cycling is still an 
im^rtent m^ns of travel in Europe. 

suffer ^ 

races The ^ ®xarwse, as all gain in weight during the 
thousaiKl H 11 performers make as much as twenty 

The co^^o^fp«+^ not pay a very large profit to the owner. 

floor, in addition to Ihl building the special 

necessarv performers’ large salaries, makes 

to make anv m tremendous crowds in order 

at^he prices 

exciting beginning of the contest at 9 P.M., Sunday, 
254 
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and the end of the race at 12 P.M., Saturday. The seats 
during: the early morning hours sell for as little as fifty 
cents. 

Excitement rises to quite a pitch when a team tries to 
steal a lap on the others causing a jam. The rider who 
is knocked down at the high speed of forty miles an hour 

may be seriously injured. 

Each rider has a partner who rides the track wlule he 
cats ten meals a day and is massaged at a Pubhc ^ 
He may also autograph programs for his 

Books, and the Rover Boys. If the numne 

in the last twenty-five years to 

sixteen years old, e^en hundred miles. Mr. 

the collection would j inventor of these boys' 

Edward Stratemeyer the or two hundred 

books, produced twenty m attended college, 

and fifty mile, of » ,had ne 

but hi. wide reading of trave a 

baais of ilia muItipHeity of P^ta^ H 

nine to five outlining f ® would fill in the 

never saw any of the oth “ jjty to two hundred 

remainder of the ® take him a week to a month 

and fifty dollars. This might tan ,3te 

When completed, the story books signed 

Mr. Stratemeyer ^ jjaiph Bonehill were really 

The publishers of s 
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books in the ordinary way because most of their public 
are too busy playing jacks or baseball to pay attention to 
ads. Parents buy them. Children pass them around to 
their friends and by this grapevine method start each 
other on a series. Once started, the average boy or girl 
enthusiastically finishes the thirty-six or forty volumes 
m a series. 


o em youth has many other pastimes and interests 
w 1C compete with reading. They construct model air- 
^ radio, wireless, experiment on engines and 
oi- become collectors of butterflies, stamps, 

them resting things. It will be fun to study about 


unit X— AlffiRlCA IS FORCED TO BECOME AN 
ACTIVE WORLD POWER 

teacher’s presentation 

focuse?unou illumined a night sky as they 

jewels cauphf tower. Millions of varicolored 

the rainbow scintillated in all colors of 

duc^ a mT;.l not have pro- 
might venture ^^so’where a visitor 

year of 1915 would ^ midsummer evening in the 

dering through illusion of wan- 

lakes, graceful whif^ Sparkling fountains, placid 

which had made -m of a great civilization 

sible. ^ « Fair in San Francisco pos- 

Maybeck had defied by the artisLarchitect 

bined slender of art and com- 

vray as to create a ne-vTart domes in such a 

whose rare^^u^i^d^T^^ World’s Fair, to 

contributed, raped » v.-^ almost all the nations had 
sse America read of Its 
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horrible profress in the daily newspapers. It was aii 
, ■V cry remote, indeed, to those fortunate tourists who spent 
peacefu/ happy days enjoying the inspiring beauty of the 
most enchanting fair of many a year. Those who listened 
to the song of the moment sung from one end of the 
Zone to the other, “Wrap Me in a Bundle Dear and Take 
Me Home with You,” could not foresee that shortly Amer- 
ican youth would be lighting and dying; upon shell-scarred 
b.attlefields. Since her beginning as a nation, America 
has tried to follow George Washington's and Thomas Jef- 
ferson's advice to avoid entangling alliances with Europe. 
The United States had attempted to run its own affairs 
and let the rest of the world do likewise. Times had 
changed. The nations of the world had been brought 
closer together by more rapid means of transportation 
. and communication. American markets had become world 
wide, American culture had necessarily been influenced 
by world thought and actions. Political isolation became 
more difficult to maintain -when economic and social bar- 
riers had been broken down. After the United States had 
defeated Spain, she emerged as a world power with 
colonies and interests widely separated from the main 
continent. The Monroe Doctrine, in which President 
Monroe had formally announced Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams’ foreign policy of isolation to the world, 
had proved impossible to maintain. The possession of an 
Island Empire had forced America to participate in 

world aflTairs. , , . .j i. jij * 

Americans, knowing these tostonca m^dente, did not 
realize their full signWeence. They still depended upon 
two broad oceans to keep them out at any European 

whirlpool of deafhjnd^tetrurt^^^ 

This^was former President Theodore Roose- 
tol't “wS he ™s Present of the United States, he had 
Juw“«ble to sense things before they happened. 

2S7 
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Once more he was right, but only his personal followers 
believed him. During his forceful and active career he 
had attempted to build up the world conference at The 
Hague by sending it business whenever he could. He had 
insistently advocated preparedness as the best way to 
insure a lasting peace for America. His experience as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Rough Riders in the Spanish- 
American War had demonstrated to him the tragic losses 
of life resulting from an unprepared nation becoming 
involved in a war. Unfortunately, the majority of Ameri- 
cans failed to heed this great statesman's warning voice. 

President Wilson, former president and professor at 
Princeton University, had long been interested in gov- 
ernment. His sympathy for labor and his desires to carry 


out in a practical way his theories for domestic reform 
seemed to promise that America would remain a peaceful 
bystander in the great war. President Wilson’s choice of 
practically unknown men for his Cabinet was significant. 
Conscientious, dogged, and hard-working, he could never 
trust others to carry out any major portion of his plans, 
but must do it all himself. 

WorW affairs soon forced President Wilson to give 
his time and energy to their management. As a 
resu he will always be knows in the annals of American 
IS ory as the War President.” The broad oceans which 
a so ong acted as protective barriers now proved to 
oe pathways to war and destruction. The demand of the 
neutral vessels renewed an age- 
S^itain and the United States, 
embarked on a course which 
not American lives and ships. Their submarines, 

neuSl e^ra passengers, now proceeded to sink 

to a nlarp ^ ^ithout warning and without removing 

section -cfoio ^eri(^ was divided. Those in the Eastern 
sympathetic towards Belgium and demanded 


SS8 
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immcdintc entrance into the World War upon the side of 
the allies. Those in the Middle West were opposed to our 
entrance into a foreign w’ar. An indifferent apathy of the 
Far West toward the war made up the other division of 
American public opinion. . , a 

Foreign affairs rapidly reached a terrible climax. A 
U-boat sank the British liner Lusitania, carrying eleven 
hundred to their death, among whom one hundred and 
twenty-four wore American citizens. The Gomans Med 
in th.-r nttenjpt P"" 

s“:r^e”r; tLf he too proud to 

S- annered n great -"“"y Americans, omong 

Sm rs MdTKooseveit president W ^o” — 
to write notes to Germuny 

of neutrals upon the high without mrning, 

it cannot be helped; P^^g\yar was on. 

By April of the same ^ Secretary of War 

America was there was “difficulty... 

Newton D. Baker admitte th^^ started;... 

disorder . . . confusion . . - in S ^ certain pride 

but it is happy confusion- H ^ar 

irrs ‘‘r" 

‘"SyBoosevelt offered 

He pleaded for the rig 


Teddy for the rign. - — ^^at he 

government. He p volunteers m France 

b at* =S S-* 

jupplies would be wa 
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amles the worn-out allied 

SunilLV" ® American soldiers at the 

rushed to Fra^r^Soof 7"" immediately 

Pershincr wot-o a ■ American doughboys led by 
might live Thpi*^ their lives that democracy 

Field will pvp ^ deeds under shellfire in Flanders 
a^J^rati " attention and 

not end Amerka^ iT^- victory of the allies did 
dent Wilson haH ^cyation in world politics. Presi- 
the Monroe Doctrine tQ^nY^ isolation policy and 

He proposed tn ppv, i j mtemational co-operation, 
so that his world-famn^ Personally the peace in Europe 
open diplomacv ^°^rteen points of justice and 

umphal welcome in Par^? s P^oP^rly. His tri- 

loss of popular! tv A ^ somewhat compensated for his 
because they had foreigners loved him 

real “Messiah" of speeches and believed him the 

The very Lav of the common man. 

at Versailles seemed ^ of the Peace Conference 

son’s ideals. In snit % omen for the success of Wil- 
pean public opininn ° ^ ^act that he dominated Euro- 
op many things in Peace Conference, he gave 

ideal, the League to save his most cherished 

Lord Robert Cecil "^^tions. With the practical help of 
America, the Leagu°^ hlngland and Colonel House of 
tical covenant whi Nations was made into a prac- 
ference at Versaill ^^.^®reed upon by the World Con- 
the fact that Amer^^* tragic disappointment lay in 
stupendous effort to^ yofosed to adopt it in spite of his 
opinion in his tour support of American public 

of his voice over the n ® United States. Would the charm 
. Two great president^ made any difference? 

®*re3 unfulfiiiejj The a ^heir dearest hearts’ de- 

for the right to’ sivt Roosevelt, who had pleaded 
2Jio nation in France, had passed 
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away brokenhearted at home. Woodrow Wilson had seen 
the ideal for which he had sacrificed everything supported 
by cverj" nation save his own. 


Tho student who completes such s 
of American histoo' and government 
Yluable for his <=■*“- 

classroom are in tune wun tne ^ 

cationnl philosophy. nation by bringing his 

plete picture of the ,ife and making the “Pag- 

own communitj' into ms s Facility in the use of 

cant of Empire” a subjec^t jaeddy 

the English tools of re J’ the teacher’s m- 

bcen unconsciously acquired 

tegration of her subje • • the student an oppor- 

opment has been fostered J ® heanty. Constant 

tunity to create f tests have given the student 

well-planned reviews and fair t satisfaction 

a feeling of completion ^d m 

which comes from a job different typ« 

co-operate with others and bluntness fjd 

of personality m b'a “'as". d down into j 

in most youngsters has ba® attitude 

such a class become a 
community hi®- 

SUMMARY 

.■the rPAY'S THE THINO^ with 
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to productions 

Kadlnf unfl °f extensive 

ctoen? wfth a W ^ historical in- 

Plays written h young playivrights. 

aiSrgtotoLle * /■““ ^"-Pha- 

dramatized whetheMt 'P" p'®" he 

by the students t>i ^ written by well-known poets or 
aU mean.n "?f ?h^'^ ^ehe on new beauty 

meat raKL*tSf^ ““ ‘he story ele- 

has a widespread appeal ‘’“p”- ^^hythm 

drama makes a fino ’ ^combination of poetry and 

expression of young peSiIe'^s “P “pppppp'^ ^p^' 

ing enjoyment and nnn ^ p them to a last- 

Should be tested careSv Pooms. The class 

over. A testing mSam ^ Poems are 

bnngs out clearly the activity program 

determining -what nnrfi achieved thereby, as well as 
reteaching, subject matter needs 
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SUGGESTED OUTSIDE READING 
DRAMATICS 

BOOKS 

Bvfano, Roio: ffe a Puppet SkowTnan, New York, 1933. 
Campbell, Wayne: Amateur Actinp and Play Prodiutim, New 
York, 1931. 

CWAE3f23?s, Helena: Modem Acting, New York, 1930. 

CI.ARK, Barsett H.: How To Produce Amxiteur Plays, Boston, 1925. 
COUJNS, EabL a., and ABUBA Charlton; Puppet Plays in Educa- 
tion, New York, 1932. 

Fisn, Helen Randle: Drama and Dramatics, New York, 1930. 
Fkheb, C. E., and H. G. Robertson: Children and the Theatre, 
Stanford University, 1940. 

Gray, Ethel C. : Marionettes Go to Eckool, Chkk&shn, 1929, 
Hubbard, EleaNORE: The Teaching of History through Dramatic 
Presentation, New York, 1935. 

Bujib, S. J., and L, JVI. Poster; Theatre and School, New York, 
2932. 

MackaY, Constance D.: How To Produce Children’s Plays, New 
York, 1916. 

Mackay, Constance D. (Editor) : Patrioftc Drama in Your Town, 
New York, 1918. 

McIsaac, F. J.: PAff Tony Sarg Marionette Book, New York, 1931. 
Merrill, John, and Martha Fleming: Flaymaktng and Plays, 

New York, 1930. 

OafaiANEY, K. A.i The Stage and the School, New York, 1932. 

Eeichard, Catherine: Plays for People and Puppets, New York, 

1928. 

Ward, WiniJT^ED** Creative Dramatics, New York, 1930. 


articles 

_ .. iirABv ivn Mary Ryan: “Suggestions for the Re- 
November, 193S. 
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“Dtamlics,’’ Educaiin. 8. January, 1931. 

TU EUmentcrv EnslUh RevUw, 9, Decembat, 1932 

S'?'™'’” 

of Litara- 

tests and measueejjent 

BOOKS 

BUTUE, la , T'l- T 

Schools, Chap. X\X ChicS^'S^ Teaching in Secondary 
Beueckntb, L. J., A?n> E o ' 

Teaching, pp, 449-74, Boston 19^^’ Remedial 

D^son, Edgae, akd othzes* * t- i ■ 

XY, New York, 1927. * the Social Studies, Chap. 

Gibbons, Aiice N.- T t ■ 

National Council f(yr ffte Publications of the 

Heib, Amos L. : sL,T » “^'*'** 3. Philadelphia. 1928. 

New York, 1937. ^ Teaching, Chaps. XX and XXI, 

XXVI, Champaign, reochers’ Method, Chap. 

T. L. AND A. c TT ' 

Social Sciences, Report of tJ. “"‘i ^leasurements in the 

American Historical Studies, 

Klappeb. Padi.: The r 1. • York, 1934. 

New York, 1926. history. Chaps. XVI and XVH, 

Bij»coi.n, E. a. an 

rcsiinfi, and the Uses of 

AND I- \f 

Yoyjj^ jggg Testing Intelligence and Achieve-- 
Micheu., Enene- t i- 
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t56;fc<ive or Neu>-type Examination, Chicago, 


//lofc ^^sts and Measurements in 

tixgh School Instruction, Yonlsers^n^Eadsoa, New York, im, 

RUEDJCEit, W. C.: Teaching Procedures, Chap. XXIV, Boston, 1932. 
ScnUTTB, T. H.; Teaching the Social Studies on the Secondary 
School Level, Chap. IX, New York, 1938. 

Segal, David; Tests in the Social Studies, Circular No. 71, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 1933. 

VmstaTTD, J. G.: Secondary School Teaching, Chap, XfV, Boston. 
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QUESTIONS 


1 

Why should the 'progressive teacher understand clearly 
the psychological reasons for emotional urges and 
thwarted cravings f 


2 

Name the three parts of the autonomic nervous system. 
Where is it located in the body? From what part of the 
nervous system do the emotions of fear, anger, and jeal. 
ousy come? Can these be checked or controlled? Why is 
it important for a teacher to understand the true situa^ 
tion? How should children with violent emotions be 
handled? 

3 

Explain the statement: everyone possesses thwarted 
cravings. 

4 

What two types of adjustment are best for the individual 
to make when his desires are not gratified? How would 
you go about helping a child to make use of either one 
of them? 


5 

What are the five unfortunate adjustments which siudmts 
often make? Why are they character 
would you go about reconditioning anyone loho was suf- 
fering from any one of them? 
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6 

Read an outside reference in this field of psychology and 
report your findings to the class. 

7 

How have the students of the Loiv and High Ninth grades 
developed in cultural appreciation as a result of their 
Social Studies work described in this chapter? 

8 

Why IS the study of vocations an essential part of ninth^ 
grade work? 

9 

In what ways could the student he made a better member 
rnw family a^ his community through his Social Sci- 
ence work tn the ninth grade? 

10 

WWW s/iwW be included? How 

'would you go about teaching it? 
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G^roblem Solving Vllith the ITinth 
Qrade 

A GORGEOUS mass of lights flashes its luminous mes- 
sage across the hlack New York sky. Proud residents of 
thfs great metropolis boast of the fact that ‘his is the 
Neatest electric advertisement ever constructed. It 

Smarts inslgnid^ 
rrarted'Lyth^-a^jfice-eanci^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and Pf ™ genius which makes such a bril- 
predate the mechamca s throughout the darkest, 

liant Meed common knowledge that the 

gloomiest night. It is requires the constant care 

largest of these signs, These millions 

of a complete corps of exp carefully tended 

of lights and . becoming spotty with dead 

in order to prevent the signs 

bulbs. The J‘2merican amusement world are a 

thrilling center of the A ^^^^^^nical contrivances 

most oomplicated sy t ^ hourly, 
which require expert o‘‘ reading reference ma- 

Forty-six boys and their activities in a 

terial in a library or carw g jtnking contrast to 
well-ordered white lights on Broadway, 

the flashing, ever-changing, w 
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Yet the possibilities of emotional and mental reactions 
which one of these forty-six young people may experience 
makes the electrician’s task seem easy in comparison to 
the teacher’s intricate problem. When this class of forty- 
six is replaced each period with new groups composed of 
entirely different emotional and mental set-ups until the 
total daily number approximates three hundred, it almost 
seems as if the teacher’s task were truly a Herculean one. 
It is indeed time that the modem world wake up to the 
fact that smaller classes under the supervision of trained 
everts are more important to boast about in a commu- 
nity than great masses of scintillating electric lights ad- 
vertising a well-known product. 

Somehow the master teacher must reach each indi- 
vidual in that daily crowd of hundreds, for misunder- 
s nding and crosscurrents may mean a ruined life in- 
stead of 3ust a broken electric bulb. True, principals, 
vice-principals, and counselors stand ready to aid in the 
solution of this complex problem. Unfortunately, in large 
public schools, this gigantic task is worked out only in 
rms of a wrd catalogue wherein are recorded subjects, 
^ades, and I.Q.'s with very little information on the 
individual temperament and character of the child. The 
mnriQ 1 great institution of learning who has 

^ ^'"'^essful attempt to understand the little 
WW Qu overburdened classroom 

the bum a ^ necessity, an opportunist, who solves 
of the day. If she has 
ogy tL classr^!ivf ^ knowledge of child psychol- 

of its size Tf ^ fortunate, happy one, in spite 

onlv he old-fashioned martinet, it will 

sensitive nr torture chamber through which the 

discouraved^^^^^^*^ child must pass to come out thwarted, 
portion of ruined. Fortunately, the major 

■women wbn f ® pedagogues are devoted men and 
omen, who take a real, sincere interest in every child 
S54 
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occupying those forty-six seats. Incredible as it may 
seem, the parting at graduation saddens both teachers 
and pupils, as at the departure of true, sweet friends. 
Although time weakens this tie, it lives on forever in some 
of the young people’s minds and hearts — sweet as a 
fragrant memory, 

A scientific and tolerant understanding of the emotional 
urges and thwarted cravings which underlie the reactions 
of individual boys and girls in a classroom will make the 
most unattractive room a pleasurable, comfortable place 
filled w’ith the atmosphere of mutual liking and trust 
The spirit of such classrooms can destroy or sidetrack 
the evil results of repression and development of com- 
plexes which are the cause of personality defects and 
certain forms of mutual disintegration , 

made stronger ^ emotions to act come 

The stimuli which cause 

from within th® jocated at the spinal cord. This 

autonomic nervous division ^ The cranial division, 

i, called 

or upper part “f * ^ to check and hold back tte 

division, or lowest part, from ^e 

action of Owe started, however, the emotion 

sympathetic division. 0"^ « response. When one 

operates immediate y^^^ perspiration 

becomes angry, th f breathing grows rapid. 

the uiueclee are to mention take pl.ee 

Chemical changes too numerou 
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in the body. The emotion itself is felt mentally while the 
physiological changes which take place at the same time 
are unconscious.'* Many emotions such as anger, fear, 
and jealousy cause us great unhappiness and actual bodily 
harm if permitted to grow in intensity and frequency.® 
Emotions should never be repressed. Repression sets up 
a mentel pattern through which every stimulus must be 
raine , and it may lead to some form of paranoia or 


The wise teacher recognizes that these emotions are 
pc^rns in the nervous system and avoids 
llS specially in the case of 

rhilflrPT. rT ^ her class. She realizes that 

flflnUQ violent emotions more frequently than 

^ maturity, their behavior 
allowing them to react intelli- 
neonlp tn situations.® She can also train the young 
trol of ^derstanding of the nature and con- 

intensity ^ ThTm ®™otions so they can lessen their 
class controlled and stable children in the 

the more err tie quite careful in dealing with 

by word aS members. They are taught, 

those individu^who'a^ or teasing 

tempers Aq +t,q easily irritated or have quick 

sessing one emotiL^^+^^^^^^!‘^” individual pos- 

tton these highlv mn’ teacher should try to recondi- 
Heart-to-heart children as much as she can. 

of the emotional cWld support 

or relax when he feeU encouraged to laugh 

He is very much ^^Ser coming on. 

about himself and ^ scientihc game centered 

the theo^tW^ yih r^dily play it. He will test out 
i-y that an individual cannot be angry while re- 

n-vd^ p. ns. ^ 

Xtvt. pp. 165.84^ 

"*’• •**- P. lU. 
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laxed or laughing and is delighted to find it is true. Fears 
of all sorts can be reconditioned hy emphasizing some 
pleasant compliment or building up a pleasant memory 
about an event, which has generally been the occasion of 
fear, such as stage fright over a recitation or perform- 
ance. The glow arising from the compliment or applause 
will overcome his natural fear and enable him to perform 
whatever task it is. Although the general happy-go-lucky 
child is the hardest type of all to recondition, he can be 
made to realize the great contribution which he may offer 
to a drab, workaday world that is much in need of 
improvement both spirituaiiy and materially. Such chil- 
dren can learn to be tolerant of and sympathetic towards 
others more highly emotional and to aid the teacher in 
establishing a kindJj^ cheerful atmosphere of co-operation, 
in which the destructive emotions of anger and Jealousy 
have no reason to exist. The erratic, nervous, intensely 
emotional child can be encouraged to sublimate these 
harmful emotions. He can be led to begin a rivalry with 
those in the class who had aroused his envy or anger. If 
he can succeed in surpassing his rivals in some small way 
he will forget the destructive emotions which might ruin 
his whole adult life. 

There are pleasurable emotions also.® A glow of de- 
light accompanies any task completed or any problem 
solved The neural system has been allowed to function 
normally without interruption. The planned attack has 
gone through effectively, and the emotion of happiness 
is present. Such emotions should be fostered in the 

classroom. , 

In addition to emotions, everyone possesses certain na- 
tive cravings which are constantly being thwarted. Be- 
siL thr desire for food, air, and water, people have 
other urges which are less fundamental but act as be- 
havior motives.' These result partially because of hered- 
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ity and our social environment. Often these cravings 
may thwart each other.^® The social person may feel an 
urge to attend a party but may finally stay home because 
of fatigue and a desire to sleep. All cravings are inhibited 
by the taboos of society.” The native desire to express 
oneself freely is overcome by the desire to stand well in 
the community. The desire for wealth is not strong 
enough in most people to make them dishonest enough 
to steal and lose the respect of their fellow men. Thirdly, 
these cravings may be thwarted by physical conditions. 
One ^nnot swim if one has no water to swim in or 
knowkdge of how to do it. When these cravings remain 
uMuimi^, the individual must adjust himself to the con- 
^ order to be happy. “A wilful man never 

wanteth woe ” was part of a letter of advice from Sir 
Wilham Momson to his son in the reign of Elizabeth.*^ 
Those who wilfully pursue their course, striving to satisfy 
fill spite of everything, are truly in a woe- 

fho ^ A- ' teacher can aid the young person in all 
which he must make by suggesting 
some direct action.^3 

^ lesson, he can be encouraged to 
is no sHmn^" A” meet his failure. There 

from thp f ^ grade or a public compliment 

ity throneh -mli- possesses some good qual- 

ioo “ the lesson is 

etry for slow ^ PUpiI to understand, such as Geom- 
individual to ^ teacher should encourage the 

have the nleasurp «f Applied Mathematics and 

, success in that subject rather than 

217. 

” IbJi. p, 218. 

"Afcbott. Wnbor Cort«. r— 

P,. OiU^, p. 78. 

** p. 885. 
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nr« continued fail- 

ure m spite of conscientious endeavor. 

The teacher should be able to reco^rnize the kabit of 
imnd of certain students which comes from such unfor- 
tunate adjustments as: 


I. jHtmission— The individual gives up every time he comes to any 
Kind of an obstacle. This may result in an inferiority complex^ 
It may also cause a child to resort to the adjustment of compen- 
sation. He is a failure in his academic work, so he leads the 
class with his daring misbehavior. Build up his self-confidence, 
through success in some part of his program, and his negative 
attitude of behavior will decrease.^* 


2- Iniroversim or Imagining — The young person daydreams and 
imagines he is the person he wishes to be and yet does nothing 
about becoming that individual. The most common form of in- 
troversion is called; 


(a) TAe Conquering Hero Type — He gains the social approval 
which he craves by imagining himself to he the hero he 
would really like to be. Such imagining becomes disas- 
trous when all sense of reality is lost in the daydreams. 
Then the person may suffer from paranoia or insanity. 

(b) The 5«jfen«p Hero Type — The individual, because of some 
reprimand, takes poison, and as he drinks it, imagines how 
unhappy his family will be to find him dead. He does not 
realize that he will not be alive to see this, 

(c) Identification— V/herein the dreamer imagines himself to 
be a character he has read about. Girls who resemble cer- 
tain movie actresses often copy the dress and manners of 
their star and gain the attention they crave by this re- 
semblance. 

3 Ratimalitation or Wishful Thinking— The pupil does the things 
be wishes to do and finds reason for so doing after the act has 
been completed. Rationalization may take any of the following 


fojToa: , . 

fa> Proieetion— Where the individual blames someone else for 
his own mistake, ie-, "You talked to me and made me bum 
myself.” 


vibid.. p. 22!. 
MM«ndt Sherman, 
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(b) Sour Grapes— Hhe person argues that he didn’t want the 
desired object anyway, t.c., ”I’d hate to be a millionaire 
with ail its cares and worries,” 

(c) Pollyanna (Sweet Lemon ) — ^The disappointment is made en- 
durable by saying, “It all happened for the best.” I.e., “If 
I had taken the trip, I would have been there during the 
heat wave,”i7 

4- Defense^ and Escape Meekanisms-^Tho. individual develops a 
Mgativism, He refused to correct his mistakes although he 
ows he is wrong. He takes a negative attitude to whatever 
peop e suggest. He tries to bluff his world into a belief of his 
^imons and thus build up his own seU-respect,!* An individual 
ay even ^ get physically or mentally ill in order to avoid or 
situation which he dislikes, such as a test or unpleasant 


self OT- It- individual becomes apprehensive about him- 

surh o® secun y, he worries. Intense classroom competition, 
tioii'< npon school marks, medals, and promo- 

S a feeling of worry, 

is perfectlv l? ® ^®2sonable desire for success in the classroom 
chimera whie^^ when this creation becomes a 

sSs ^ inarticulate and fail, that 

nervous breakrt done. Continuous worry brings on 

nervous breakdowns and subsequent insanity .20 


can child’s need correctly, the teacher 

and savintr him f patient task of reconditioning 

fa « weak personality. This 

awakened to th«f° 1? adolescent who has just 

ing iX con^ '"•"I P-adually com- 

towards teacher can do^ much 

will insure a happy outionv adjustment which 

sonal problems strj,.,*'”'? ^ w-orld full of serious per- 

the most thwartcS which contains 

the happiest anil and greatest control is often 

for the habits of youth have 

; J;'-. ... aiiim,!.,.. 

pp'. .M,. 
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Sw 'welfare of society 

viewpoint be better inculcated 

cere "nd friZr ■'“'i'y' 

T cJass in a Junior High school formed a 

Junior Chamber of Commerce and studied the problems 
of Our American culture. 

The teacher’s interpretation of the first mit was a 
description of the following:: 


UNIT I—MODERN AMERICA LIVES A COMPLEX 
LIFE IN THE CITY 

A transcontinental trip by air, train, or bus across the 
United States broadens our understanding of American 
city life. Every community seems to have a distinct 
personality. 

New Orleans, the key city of the Mississippi River, is 
rich in history and romance. De Soto, La Salle, and 
Mark Twain all loved the beauty of the broad Mississippi 
with its green, mossy, forested banks. In ISOO the West- 
ern frontiersmen angrily demanded that the United States 
acquire it as an outlet for their trade. 

The modern city rises out of a mist, its great buildings 
shining in the sun. The old Erench Quarter with its 
narrow streets, antique shops, and gaJJeried houses re- 
mains as if some fairy princess had forgotten to raise the 
magic wand which would transport it to the twentieth 
century. The old two-story buildings with shops below 
and beautiful, grilled-iron verandas on the second floor 
now house many of the poor whites and negroes Exotic, 
brilliantly colored plants grow in profusion about he 
grilled lattices. Lovely old woods, jewelry, and glass 
gleam in the many antique shops below. 
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The world-famous French restaurants are small, simple, 
and European in appearance and atmosphere. As the 
hour for dinner approaches these old-fashioned rooms 
become filled. Soon the mirrored walls of Galatoires re- 
flect the young French beauty of fashionable New Orleans, 
for the cooking and service in such a restaurant is an art. 
One handsome, blue-eyed French waiter has served in 
this restaurant forty years. His thoughtful, gracious 
service is like that of a host in a private home. 

Knoxville, Tennessee, the home of the TVA, a 
government-planned power project, is a typical Southern 
town. The modera Andrew Johnson Hotel in the heart 
of a thriving business district shows Tennessee’s loyalty 
w the great Reconstruction Era President. Its especial 
Quiet boulevards bordered by lacy trees 
he broad Tennessee River. This lovely river me- 
anders through green-covered banks of red soil. Fine 
broad landscaped gardens. The wide veranda 
of if Club commands the most beautiful scene 

aVirf, 1 ^ bend of the river completes a perfect horse- 
^he center a mass of green. The 
either side are a splendid fore- 
Sfns beyond ^ cloud-flecked sky and Smoky Moun- 

thS^rf places outside the city have captured in 

this a covpfp.1 cultivation the wild growth which made 
residents bnx7P^\ Indian and white man. Many 

beautiful view. hilltops which command a 

public^onlifion Carolina, the leader of Southern 

t<m: The Plumh^T named Charles- 
Commerce Tliia progressive Chamber of 

from the Atlanf* the shortest distance 

Amenca’s Most pL visitors that it is Charleston: 
Most Histone City. This is their proof: 
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Events op the past 

brtTout"l“f ””»»»> 

(3) Lord- ComwalJis 2ired in this house. 

(4) Francis Marion and “Light Horse” Hariy Lee attacked this 
mansion. 

(B) There on the open sea is Fort Sumter. 

(6) It was the center of the reheilfon during the Civil War. 

The magnolia and cypress gardens are a jeweled col- 
lection of azaleas and rhododendrons. 

Many wealthy Northerners have come to live in 
Charleston and have built the exclusive Teamans Hall 
Golf Club; yet St. Cecelia’s Ball, a wholly Southern event 
dating from 1762, remains the social affair of the season. 

Examine this city closer and you will discover the 
different kinds of neighborhoods, types of inhabitants, 
and home life. A large proportion of the population is 
negroes. The Beverend J. H. Jenkins gathered the home- 
less negro children into a famous orphanage where they 
were trained to be good citizens, 

Washington, D. C., is the best example of a planned 
city. Today the nation’s capital is a very different place 
to the mu dhole on the Potomac of George Washington's 
time. The first glimpse of the Capitol’s dome from the 
train promises that other picture postcards will come to 
life when you explore it more thoroughly. The beautiful 
Washington Monument lifts its white shaft up into a 
blue sky The one-hundred-million-dollar governmental 
building program was started in 1910. The Commerce 
Building, the Post Office Building, the Labor Budding, 
the Archives Building, and the Pharmaceutical Building 
line the great avenues. The loveliest of them all is the 
new Supreme Court Building, with its classical columns 
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of white stone. The Folger Shakespeare Library and the 
Freer Library are a joy to those who seek culture and 
beauty. The city spreads out horizontally, and one office 
may be a long distance from the next-door building. 

The population of Washington is made up of many 
types of people. Businessmen and tradesmen, civil-service 
employees, old senators and congressmen, the army and 
navy set, professional workers of all sorts, and poor 
negroes crowd it so full that food and housing are at a 
high premium. 


1 ^habitants belong to many different types of 
clubs, l^e small exclusive Alibi Club tops the list. Chevy 
Burning Tree, Columbia, Congres- 

on. ^ -K 1 Navy are other important ones. 

The city clubs also flourish. 

been zoned so that the poor negroes 
see which the tourists do not generally 

find TTi foyers of famous hotels are easier to 

and Park, The Shoreham, 

of anv oww are the most expensive and rival those 

^ ^ ij^'^^^.city in the world. 

largest cities of the world, 
a for^^ I? Statue of Lib- 

a al^ line nf ^ ® ^^eh-bearing figure, looms up against 

The Empfre^State 

mometer top, while^the^^*^ 

close by resemble.? ^ Chrysler Building 

leams the locations of'thJ'™ 

New Yorker x. ^ most famous buildings. The 

prising the rest name the buildings com- 

pany to remember 

broad streete^crow^M a taxicab and you will see 

As one tourist rPTna».i • Porisons of every nationality, 
accident at everv seemed as if there were an 

congested were the crossings. 
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New 'iork js a city of contrasting: neighborhoods; Broad- 
way and the theater district, Fifth Avenue with its na- 
tjonaliy advertised exclusive shops, Park Avenue and the 
luxurious apartment houses and hotels, the East Side 
slums with streets partially blocked with pushcarts, the 
crowded negro section of Harlem — all are distinct and 
interesting to the student of city life. Suburbs, summer 
colonies, amusement and vacation resorts surround New 
York on all sides, for the modern trend is toward great 
metropolitan areas corngrising many small towns. These 
smaller communities have the advantage of city life as 
well as the freedom and spaciousness to be found in more 
rural areas. These satellite communities cluster about 
great metropolises such as New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, 

One need not travel to get clear, accurate knowledge 
about such communities as have been described. Neigh- 
borhoods, clubs, family life, and immigration can be 
studied, and accurate information on these topics con- 
nected with city life can be found in your texts. 

Other interesting accounts can be gleaned from the 
magazines and books on the shelves of most libraries. 
Glance over them at your leisure and indicate what phase 
of the subject you would like to study in greater detaiJ 
than is found in the text. Then we will all study our own 
city. The many books and leaflets combined with prac- 
tical* experience and observation will make us all feel 
proud to be a citizen of our particular metropolis. 

UNIT ir — THE WORLD OP WORK 
teacher's presentation 

«To earn a Jittle, 

To spend a little Jess,” 

This hss been the watchword of America 

ing of the first colony. Most of us upon seemff the inmates 
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of the poorhouse or the old-people^s homes have had mixed 
feelings of sympathy and condescension rise up within 
us — condescension because somehow we felt it was their 
own fault for being there. The knowledge that seventeen 
million were on the dole in October, 1934, and the reali- 
zation that 21 per cent of our population had been af- 
fected by unemployment has changed our whole attitude 
towards poverty. We no longer blame the individual for 
his inability to take care of himself and his family. In- 
dustrial America must seek other reasons when so many 
are affected. This unraveling of the intricately woven 
fabric which makes up the work-life of America is not an 
easy task. 


Economists who make a study of these problems tell 
us hat business goes in cycles. In each period of approxi- 
ma y ten years, business conditions gradually change 
irom prosperity to depression. In 1929 business was 
prosperous and wages were high. Factories were pro- 
speed. The greater portion of men 
jobs Factory owners put their profits into more 
increased the output. People expanded 
thpv of buying one apartment house, 

thU nniiif ^ ^^oe with a mortgage on each. Of course 
hoii«?p*» >> continue forever. Goods piled up in ware- 
dX?p, for them Such in- 

surplus omtjiles had to lay off men until their 

forced to ^ unfortunate men were 

and arnuspmp their purchases of clothing, shelter, 
these comm iTt* ^ ^ result, men and women producing 
viciourS^^u their jobs. Thus the 

society. Thp ° '^^ooaployment spread to all classes of 
various statp«»^«f United States and the 
and relief w billions annually to provide work 

government of unemployed, with the hope that 

business. ^ would restore normal conditions in 
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,! *»•<”« on this dsptes- 

Sion besides overproduction and investacnt of proto in 

cTnln«nueT 

Machines have been invented to do almost everything 
but open oysters, which stiiJ must he done by hand. Sew- 
ing: machines that make eighteen hundred stitches a min- 
ute, to woman's seventy-five, have invaded the shoe, hat, 
and sack business as well as the handbags, parachutes, 
and dirigible covers industries. Self-guiding machines 
may enable one man to plow a large farm at the rate of 
five minutes an acre. This new industrial revolution wiH 
make it possible for a few men to guide the raw material 
to the finished product by pressing a few buttons. 

These inventions have led to technological unemploy- 
ment. This may be explained as the invention of labor- 
saving machines which do the work of man faster than 
new jobs can be created. Jn 1927 we learned that the 
basic industries, such as manufacturing, railroading, 
mines, and agriculture, were employing 2,500,000 fewer 
men. Some 1,485,000 of these were out of work because 
of technological improvements or inventions. At the same 
time new industries had sprung up from the widespread 
development of autos, radios, telephones, moving pictures, 
and the hotels, restaurants, teaching, medical, and allied 
professions. New commodities and services absorbed 
1,907,000 workers. Those put to work by these industries 
more than balances the ones thrown out by labor-saving 
inventions. However, population has increased greatly 
since the industrial revolution after the War between the 
States. The new industries could not employ such large 
numbers of workers, . , „ 

Since the depression many factories have installed more 
machinery in order to cut down the largest cost of pj 
auction, labor. Such companies as General Motors, Good- 
year, and Eemington Band are able to produce as much 
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''J ^^fiagogy 

they did before ft^deDr?" "'“‘■’'•'’S’ 

became more hiehW n. ‘*’<= time labor 

rewards for its services^^^mv'^ i*"** ffrealer 

mechanization of inHn f • further 

others either 00^ ‘/u^" “ould afford it. The 
entirely. Thus widesnln^^l** Production or shut down 
m spite of enormous snme * continues to exist, 

by public and private 'uror,^* which are being: spent 

give us no solution for for the future 

Another change in mnA^ • ^ unemployment, 
women into all sorts of nor. industry is the entrance of 
now. As far back as th This tendency is not 

women were urged to Alexander Hamilton, 

family income. In I82n ! mdustry and add to the 
^ ored a factory in LowpU^h^ women of the middle class 
wages were low and the u"' ^^^^^^busetts. Although the 
^bat motherQ ^ were long, conditions were 
bobbms and to ento^ refiL7‘ ‘<> 

first women's club. There they had the 

tim '^omen’s paper T ^"^P^ovement Circle, and 

wo,^'^ ^ages were cut 12 ^be pinch of hard 

ine-H ^^oll, dressprt to 25 per cent. The 

I cann ParadeP^f^^*^ dresses, green stock- 

Never °wrn ^ I will n protesting, “Oh, 

condif Slaves qf».-u ^ slave.” The Ladies 

8wea4r" y^nien in V ® ^nd the wages and 

Durin°^th*^^^^^^®ns. nctories sank to unbelievable 

ment'T^a’ thousands '’’’™ by men entering 

Can?? bu“„e„?'?”'" '^ere hired by govern- 

beSf,^'" eaw th» P'^ces. 

hired m eonscienf of women workers, 

small force Was ^ manager, and 60 per 

Ses Went to their r> ^ost of these workers’ 

2G8 parents. Miss Getchell intro- 
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management and advertisement, 
r- She attracted neiv customers to the dry goods by such 

5 novel Ideas as dressed-up kittens trained to sleep in tiny 

beds jn the show windows. Such stores as Wanamaker’s 
and Lord and Taylor soon followed Macy's example. 

Women teachers outnumbered the men two to one as 
early as 1870. They were paid one half the men’s salary 
and did the work just as well or better. 

^ The Fair of Philadelphia in 1876 displayed two inven- 
tions which were destined to be used almost entirely by 
women, the typewriter and the telephone. The women 
stayed in industry because their employers found them 
gentler, easier to manage, and cheaper. Millions of 
W'omen are now working. For the most part, they do 
work which they used to do in the home; teaching, nurs- 
ing, and supplying clothes, food, and other commodities 
and services have shifted from the home to outside 
agencies employing women. 

Just what can be done to prevent unemployment and 
business depression is a question which many expert 
economists are trying to answer. Your texts will give 
you both sides of this discussion. The important thing 
for you to think about is your own place in our industrial 

life ^your career. What vocation are you going to 

choose? What occupation will suit best your own desires, 
abilities, and environment. The world of work will be 
changed' by the time you are ready to take up your re- 
sponsibility. However, careful study of your favorite 
vocation and training in it will be of invaluable assistance 
in planning your future. 

The class embarked on a general survey and analysis 
of the present economic situation. They discussed future 
trends and their influence on thr own careers Jta 
naturally led to a detailed invcstJgatjon of ™catioM in 
general and their oira future occupations in particular. 
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THE VOCATIONS THEY STUDIED 


Aviator . 

Beauty Operator 


Commercial Artist 1 girl 

Contractor 1 boy 

Criminologist 2 boys 


..3 boys and 1 girl 
..2 girls 


Diesel Mechanic . 
Designer 


Engineer 

Fireman 

Forester 

General Businessman . 


Government Post Office Worter 

Interior Decorator 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Milliner 


Musician 

Officer in Navy . 
Photographer 
Physician , 


Professional Baseball Player . 

Psychologist 

Scientist 

Seaman ► 


Secretarial Nurse 

Stewardess on Air Lines ^ 
Teacher 


-1 boy 
_2 girls 
_2 boys 
_lboy 
_.l boy 
.^1 boy 

^4 boys and 8 girls 
— 1 girl 
^3 girls 
,„1 boy 
girl 
.^1 girl 
,_lboy 
— 1 boy 
Iboy 

3 boys and 1 girl 

Iboy 

1 boy 

— 2 girls 
boy 
— 1 girl 

2 girls 

,.2 girls 


based upon interviews with men in 
erent vocations, boohs, magazines, newspapers, and 
sources of information, the class en- 
informal talks of representative men and 
tn 'working in the very fields they had elected 

speakers brought in the brisk atmosphere 
thaf eo , the world outside. They could see 

carefully prepared his resum6 to 
own huw r-p^ which he had had to meet in his 

y ife. Their advice was practical because they 
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could evaluate the present and advise them in terms of the 
future. The trend of the times were even now apparent. 

The electrician and the medical doctor proved the 
greatest of contrasts. Both of about the same age, they 
represented the best type of American manhood. The 
one w’ho had worked his way up and the other who had 
studied his way through. The electrician was practical, 
and, although he had only completed a high-school course, 
he had kept pace with all the new inventions and oppor- 
tunities in his field. He could advise the young electrical 
engineer with as quick, fatherly understanding as he 
could the boy who was to enter his own field of Practical 
electricity. He did outline a college course which his 
audience somehow knew had been his plan for a career 
years ago Then he, too, thought he could go to college 

young their responsibility, and their 

Diesel engineer their cou , ray, television, 

future. Simply, elertnc eye, infrare^^^^^^^^ 

burglar 0'“™=’ ° flefds of efectrical study, 

folded as examples of iiad taken up most of 

The questions 

the period bound the sp speaker’s final, 

which neither wanted to break^ T 

.Well! I've “joyed talkm^^ 
hand of his young audience, ev 

ended a perfect ^0“"* . presented the picture of the 

The young medical d of his clones and 

professional man at ^ to a sensitive class tha 

L g“eral.att tu-je gone to college. H.s 


luo , 

he had realized 
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advice rather startled a careless group of young people 
who had recently been taking an education for granted 
and had forgotten it was a privilege. “Take your mathe- 
matics, English, and science requirements in high school 
so that when you go to college you can have time to elect 
such studies as literature, poetry, history, and art. Study 
Latin, Greek, French, and German to understand at first- 
hand the advances which have been made and are being 
made in medicine. Above all, a doctor must not just be 
educated to relieve pain and fix bones but to understand 
life and people. Medicine is a long college course followed 
by a tiring internship and a period of getting started, 
but it is worth every bit of the sacrifice required of you. 
You may be called in the evening and miss the expected 
party. Your rest at night may be broken often. The very 
sound of a telephone bell may make you jump when you 
e^ it. But you will be happy and contented to be the 
do^r that you have always wanted to be.” 

This class was rather amazed to hear a manly, hand- 
^me young doctor showing such admiration for litera- 
re aim poetry, two things which they considered English 
an certaiidy not manly. As he hurried back to keep an 
ce appointment many of the boys planned to extend 

. accept his invitation to talk with him 

in his office. 

sample of their work indicates that this 
^ subject appealed to their interest and imag- 
ination most of all. 


inr vocATioH 


BY OLIVER BEEVEN 


A LIFE AT SEA 

“lale ancest<^ ** ^ become a sea captain. Most of my 

at sea, and so it ;« another connected mth a life 

*hoald lead intn ^ natural that my desires for a life vocation 
same channels. A life at sea is one of many 
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Grade 


on a 
view 


jf S.’ 1. ■ feeder appreciate the sailor's point of 

u ne himself has at one time worfced as a sailor. 

any sea captains of olden times started in the lowest position 
on ship deck, that of an ordinary seaman. An ordinary seaman is 
a new and inexperienced man. Ail that is required of him is to do 
set along. In other words, 
this job i$ a sort of apprenticeship before becoming an able seaman. 
An able seaman has a better knowledge of the ship and of the rig- 
firings. He is supposed to know how to do the lesser things needed 
in navigation. The work done by the ordinary seaman consists of 
labor only, while that of the able seaman calls for some responsi- 
bility in that he must serve his turn at the helm. 

The next step upward is that of quartermaster. This man is 
chosen from the able seaman group because of his capacity to be- 
come a licensed officer. His work consists in caring for charts and 
navigation equipment and in steering the ship. He is assigned to 
one of the watches. When in port, he is on duty at the passenger 
gangAvay or in the cargo holds. 

Next in rank on board ship is the position of bos'n. This man is 
in charge of the ordinary and able seamen who are not on night 
watches. He is a sort of "straw boss," and must needs be highly 
experienced in his abilities as a seaman. It is around the office of 
bos'n that so many stories and tales of the sea are related.- 
Now we come to the position next in importance to that of cap- 
tain, namely, that of mate. On board, there are often as many as 
three mates, such as chief mate, second, and third mate. The chief 
mate is the captain's right-hand man. He is head of the deck de- 
partment, and is next in command to the captain. He is responsible 
for everything connected with the ship— her cargo, her crew, her 
passengers. I have heard a captain say that half the battle at sea 
is won if one can procure a capable chief mate. However, to help 
him in his many responsibilities, the chief mate has at his command 
the two subordinate mates. These men stand watch and have 
charge of all equipment on the bridge and in the navigation rooms. 

It is interesting to note at this point that 

duty, regardless of rank, is in complete charge of the ship until 
he is relieved by the succeeding watch officer. , „ it is 

And now we have at last reached the office of captain or, as it « 

ST'S 
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often called, the master’s job. Before becoming captain, one must 
have worked at least ten years at sea, served one year as second 
mate, and at least twelve months as hrst mate. It is essential to 
take a course in navigation and successfully pass an examination 
in it. There are two licenses issued to masters of ships, namely, a 
limited and an unlimited license. The limited license permits a 
captain to sail small ships in bay waters and coastwise. The un- 
limited license permits a captain to sail any ship in any ocean. The 
charge of the ship he commands. His word is law, 
and he aiwwers only to the ship's owners, and a board of commis- 
sioners. However, he is dependent upon his mates, seamen, and 
engii^rs for the successful operation of the ship and its many 
departments. 

adventure and wide experiences, te- 
dangers. He must be a man of courage and 
’ one wiling to face death with heroism. He is often sepa- 
family and loved ones for long periods of time, 
hnf- «« ^^0 ^oa captain’s two worst enemies, 

shin’s other. Besides being the 

minister TT V ^ * called upon to play the part of doctor or 

dies aboarH ^sht to marry people at sea, and if anyone 

t I Sa it • that the body is buried. But 

I am sure the day’s work, and 

his reward is bridge beneath the stars at night, 

that he has a wonH that he is the master of the ship, and 

home to port. ^ perform to bring the ship safely 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A SEA CAPTAIN 

propri Jte ^rnteiii 7 \S ^ thought it would be ap- 

bottom of the captains who started at the 

Norway, at the api» ^ worked up. He left his home in Mandal, 
the age of twentv-tl,re«» Eoing as an ordinary seaman. At 

the age of twenty-five “®te- Two years later, at 

entitled him to nilot 1 a master's papers, which 

any ocean. ^ command any ship afloat in any port or 

logged. He has abandoning only one which became water- 

hU time, the channels ^ ’^hich is quite a record. In 

was often necessarw cuwents were not so well charted, and it 
sary lor him to sail in unfamiliar waters. 
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He has had many adventures, and he has told me some tales of 
life at sea that are quite thrilling. One of the most interesting 
incidents was picking up the disabled steamer, Maria, He towed it 
for six days and nights through a heavy storm to safety from 
Crescent City to San Francisco. 

One of his unofficial records is that of a run in an overloaded 
steam schooner from Astoria to Skagway and back again. He left 
Astoria at the same time as a big passenger liner and eight dys 
later met it coming back. He reached Astoria the next day, making 

a record for that trip. , ^ t 

Later, my grandfather joined the fire department of San 
Cisco, operating Fireboat No. 1 at Pier 2i. He .s now retired after 
fifty-six years at sea. 


UNIT III— THE CARELESS VOTER AND THE 
PUBLIC ENEMY WALK SIDE BY 
SIDE IN THE GREAT CITY 

teacher's presentation 

on a blast of a ^ „ther signs of the ap- 

who have money local newspapers show 

As the election dra , . Really recommend a ticket 

their preferences and enthusm attendance 

for all good ‘Citizens to suppo rallies 

at picnics, teas car P » candidates present 

and parades, *re °ne o" aU I d. 

their reasons for j„ovIes, and sky writing add 

speakers, talkie strips at the m . j^j^y the best 

Srther to the excitement^ the oam^^^ g ^ 

man win, we conclude . . only have time 

to be elected? The busy t recommendatio 

glancd at the costly signs ana 
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of the local newspaper. He may be taking the children 
to the movies instead of listening carefully to speeches of 
real progressive office seekers. The very newspaper that 
has guided him in his decision demands a cleanup of city 
graft at the same time that it urges the citizen to vote 
for the men who make graft possible. This seems to be 
a strange contradiction. When you consider, however, the 
thousands of dollars that the newspaper has been paid for 
such an editorial policy, it does not seem so odd. Unfor- 
tunately, billboards and other visual advertising of candi- 
dates costs even more. Only wealthy individuals or ma- 
chme politicians can afford it. 

May the best man win. Good voters should take their 
responsibilities more seriously. After thoughtful reading 
. critical analysis of speeches, the in- 

determine whether a new man should 
officeholder. He should then cast his' 
^ regardless of what clubs or chances the 
candidate may have in his favor. 

build up a city of dishonesty where the 
butcher Kiakes more money than the honest 

peoSe nf Thoughtless voters deprive young 

projrressivp P^^y^rounds, community centers, and 

have no iotp ^ electing machine politicians who 
have no interest in such matters. 

New York former warden of Sing Sing Prison, 

in Sing Sin a thnf hook, Twenty Thousand Years 

i^anTfrl ^^‘^h cities the criminal is born. The 

napper. and murdL^r gangster, kid- 

is no crime wave Although experts prove that there 

constantly growing 

regularly envae-pd F , ^f the thousands who are 
portion are behind America, only a small pro- 

United States bars. This crime bill costs the 

that one person in ^ ^^P^rt claims 

^ the United States is murdered' every 
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forty-five minutes. These are the front-page crimes 
which we hear so much about. Newspapers often make 
colorless gangsters into heroes who then strive to live 
up to their accidental reputations. Most crimes are as 
stupid as the people who commit them. They mean the 
exchange of ownership of a small amount of property. 
Some men in our prisons are serving life terms for four 
thefts which do not involve more than one hundred dol- 


lars' worth of goods. ^ . xi. 

Crime is really a matter for local police control in the 
United States. The Federal Government, however, is 
trying to help catch these notorious criminals with G men 
under J. Edgar Hoover. The Division of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice in Wa^mgton D- C’ 
largest fingerprint collection in the world. 
hours a reply is mailed to the local police identifying 
fingerprints^ Three thousand eight hundred and «ghteen 

hour to „;th the careless voter 

The probiem tries to mete out a 

now becomes more ““J ' . . jj ,egardiess of class, 

fair trial and a fair ^ fSal with a flne 

But it is a weibkno™ fact ^ tun 

‘-poor advice of an in- 

experienced or psychiatrists do not agree. The 

The one quarter of the Sing Smg 

psychologist found less than . 

Prison population ® the same group normal, 

trist found /"tSjence in the beginning, 

With such a wide di^re their finding 

they solve the questions. The convicts resen 

upon asking the prison 
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this and do not answer truthfully. One convict said, 'They 
asked me why I went wrong. They should be telling me !” 

If it costs $2,000 to place each criminal behind the bars 
at Sing Sing, it has cost New York, alone, $5,000,000 to 
bring in the present population at Sing Sing with a daily 
maintenance cost of $2,500. These men can only be re- 
built and reformed with proper education, recreation, and 
hope of discharge. Unfortunately, a great portion of the 
public demands long sentences with poor food and idle- 
ness and no chance of parole. The prisoner broods over 
the injustice of it all and becomes hardened and embit- 
tered. At the expiration of sentences a revengeful prison 
population is turned loose to prey upon the public. On 
the other hand, a system which would really reform con- 
victs would set free a group of men honestly eager to go 
straight. With the cc^operation of the public they could 
be given a place in the community to return to 
permanently. 

^e idea that prison is a punishment for a committed 
crime is giving way to the belief that it is a place where 
a s soul may have a rebirth. The conditions which 
Til- change must be carefully planned. A 

granted only when that rebirth has taken 
paroles given at Sing Sing, 75 to 85 
ahnnf Successful. Unfortunately, we hear more 

cates nf Qf cent who didn't go straight. The advo- 

more 1 pa« punishments and swifter trials, with 

failed given to the prosecuting attorney, have 

nineteenth centi ^ problem. In the early 

the crimes T« ^ ^ reaction failed to cut down 

the onlv real the problem at its source lies 

Xre Lalf M the truant in schools 

undersSnc^ fT*^”^ ^^dance of an 

find a real place ^n ^ 

worth-while reovp ''vorld. Fill his leisure time with 
ation. Then he will grow up to be a 
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normal man as is his birthright. It is 

Bible to make him over after he has served "I 

Be a careful voter and thoughtful ““ 

BO that the crime bill which takes .ts toll in broken live 

and ruined souJs cannot be laid to you. 

• • • * * * 

# for the crime wave, which 

A sense of „outh of our nation mak- 

seemed to be spreading t J strongly by one Low 

ing them ? decided that they would 

Nine class. Three attractne girls dec 

like to do something ^eir study of neigh- 

thc teacher, who was delight dj ^ practical 

borhoods, their idea of a Social Settle- 

form. They must lirst sell school building 

mentClubtothepnnciPa^^Th^^^ feisure-time activitiM, 
would be an ideal clu neighborhood could meet 

where the young P!°P. ^e head of the school was not 
The task of oonvincmg ‘he n their case as 

„„ easy one. The d‘dden^d Jried^^^P 
practically ^ The Pr‘«lVcUcm^ ‘hd_ 

siisagiaES 

SS£5|H?iSSHss;- 

the »ftd'''’.°‘’le‘^evening i" n mimeographed 

out alone jn jpnts had compl them to the 

When the f .^““personally Pre^ cX^d 
,„estionnaire| ‘hW P,es. This the g.r s^«_^^,^^^ i^e 

numerous registw ^,^„„ed for the clu^ „„„ 

”«7ftiSs which ‘I'li'rBallroom dancing, drama. 


gQ were 


They thev knew boys ana k ^^ama, 
ngs which they « ballroom dancing, « 

really interested in. 
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shop, millinery, dressmaking, and cooking were some of 
the leisure-time activities that the Low Nines included 
in their list. The registry classes suggested other clubs 
which the committee laboriously added to the original 
list. The questionnaire fell on the school somewhat as a 
thunderbolt, because, without any waste of time, the 
pupils who signed up went out to the shops and gym to 
tell those teachers the good news — ^that they were coming 
to their Friday-night clubs. When these teachers’ amaze- 
ment translated itself into action, the principal was del- 
uged with excited calls to know what it was all about. 
It is little wonder that principals grow gray when prac- 
tical ideas such as these get started, 

girls tallied all the questionnaires and found 
a 228 students were definitely interested in these 
eisure-time activities. They presented these findings to 
e principal, who informed them that the next task which 
lay before them was the most difficult. They must get a 
sponsor who would gain the co-operation of the leading 
^ the district. The organization of classes under 
workers would be the next step in^he develop- 
^ social Settlement. Most of the local clubs had 
^ such an extensive program that they 

could not join in this movement. 

decide? three little maids from school 
tion TVid / "^o^ld tackle the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
the auipt A ^tfractive Italian girl suggested that 
because rVip ^ ^ should make the speech to the mothers 
tion for gifted along those lines. As a prepara- 

visited the Girls’ Club 
fully hand 1 Pd ^ settlement which had success- 

presMd with t seemed very quiet and im- 

Jeanne aTked he^. A few days later, 

„ teacher to iisten to her speech. As she 
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started in her soft voice, the instructor was amazed at 
her ability to tell a story so sympathetically. She trans- 
ported her listener to that little club which was started 
in the back of a store by Ray Wolfsohn, who had wanted 
to do something for the extremely poor children in the 
neighborhood. Jeanne traced the growth of the Girls' 
Club which developed into the cultural center of that 
district, similar to Hull House in Chicago. If the frail 
Ray Wolfsohn, who had literally given her life for the 
betterment of her neighborhood, could start such a club, 
why could not the more prosperous Marina district do 


likewise? . . , , 

The charm of this child’s speech lay in its unique style 
of phraaing and inflection. The teacher felt that any 
suggestions other than for louder tone and better diction 
would spoil the speech. 

Three days later the fateful hour arrived. The teacher 

s%rptabhr‘irt:rp^^^^^^^ 

“tte^toTiSndofthe^ 

UNIT IV-PUBLIC^OPI" PHK AaNNTS 


teacher’s pkesentation 

Whether an American iivee J" 

mlet, he is able to /nttle whether he dwells 
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ing machine, and such inventors as Henry A. Wise Wood, 
who has 450 patents to his credit, innumerable extras 
upon world events could not be in the hands of the public 
almost upon the instant of their occurrence. 


At the close of the War between the States the Associ- 
ated Press came out as a full-fledged news gatherer for 
American newspapers. The United Press was not founded 
until 1907. When it entered the field, the world was divided 
by news agencies which represented each foreign country. 
Each agency reported only the news in its district. This 
news, which they gave out, was colored with the propa- 
ganda that the different governments wished to have in- 
cluded. The Associated Press worked with these foreign 


newspapers, and in order to use this news, a newspaper 
had to buy an expensive membership in the chain. 

leadership of E. W. Scripps and Roy Howard, 
Press had struggled to form an organization 
at tried to sell accurate news to any paper who wished 
buy it. During these early years many human interest 
onw were scooped away from the United Press because 
ey 1 not own their own wires or sufficient equipment 
to^d out the news once they discovered it. 

S^bian student shot an archduke and started 
•nemr tt^‘ 4 . meant a great opportunity for the 

chance ° Howard grasped the 

T young reporters everywhere. Bill 

froTif covered the western front, the eastern 

Bonal’fp^r ^ ®^lhaii front. They wrote back such per- 
Trenches “First Night of a Coal Miner in the 

published interviewed Lloyd George and 

the war ^i^tement that Lloyd George thought that 
their news ^ So to a^ knockout. Newspapers bought 
people felt ari a public wanted to know how 

like to have tb ^ 'wbat they did. Americans 

word coWs A? P^^^ted in warm, romantic 

gentina became one of its best customers- 
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Strangely enough, it did not want the human-interest 
stories that the United States liked but just straight news. 
By 1918 the United Press had nine hundred clients in 
North America alone. 

The event which had made this new press chain threat- 
ened now to ruin it. Upon the receipt of a telephone 
message from the French foreign office, Admiral Wilson 
gave a slip of paper to Roy Howard which read : “Armis- 
tice signed at 11 a.m.” Roy Howard cabled^this message 
to his news bureau. Two hours later he found it to be a 
false report and cabled an immediate denial to his bureau. 
The cable was sent by mistake to the Secret^ of the 
Navy Daniels, who was away from Washington The 
United Press never received it. The telephone call was 
traced and found to be a false report from an unknown 
sender Although Admiral Wilson took the full responsi- 

while men were still dyi g 

smaller organizato^ b y owi .3 no telephones or 
forcotten This news g 58,500,000 a year, 

equipment, but ““r; „„ i„ about the same 

Other newspaper c^'ns ca y Press, 

way, such as the Hears ^ ^p^rial 

The reporters abroad cable home t 

language. For come in mostly at noon 

Earhartwards. These m likes different 

and again at 5 ° ’ o-atherers know this, 

kinds of news, and which is connected by 

The reporter sits ^t a k y Presi- 

direct wire to a Wash ^ taps out the message, 

dent signs the tax bill” A man atthe 

“Flash—the President signs e ««FIash— President 

other end of the wire stand^ p„„che, 

signs the tax bill.” “‘"fit electrically transmitted 
out the same message, 
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to PhiUdelphia, New York, and Atlanta. In a few seconds 
it will be in Seattle, San Diego, and the world beyond. 

News is not like the excitement in Hollywood. It is the 
ringing of bells on a teletype machine and a series of men 
standing in different offices in many parts of the world, 
standing and calling in a medium voice : “Flash. . . . 
There is too much work to be done in a news office when 
the news breaks to allow those connected with the news- 
paper any show of excitement until after the paper is out - 
on the streets. 

Another interesting agent of public opinion is the radio. 
It is a peculiar business, for it sells time, a material which 
you cannot see, to an equally invisible audience. It brings 
in many millions of dollars a year to hundreds of broad- 
casters. These broadcasters reach millions of radio re- 
ceiving sets which in turn serve additional millions of 
listeners. The government gives the broadcaster certain 
wave bands at no cost but under certain terms and con- 
ditions. N.B.C. and Columbia cannot sell more than five 
hours a day to commercial companies. The other two 
thirds of the time from 8 A.M. until midnight must be 
filled in with their own programs at their own expense. 
The largest stations in the United States agree to give 
Up their best evening hours for less than a hundred dol- 
lars an hour to carry these nation-wide commercial broad- 
casts. The public prefers to hear these national hookups. 
No large station could afford to be independent because 
it would soon lose its clientele, and the government would 
cut down on its wattage. Some of the famous stars re- 
ceive as much as two to three thousand dollars for fifteen 
minut^ on the air. If you vrish to purchase an hour from 
a chain you may have all of their stations, or you may 
choose what coverage you wish. 

Magazines and books also play their part in forming 
public opinion, as do the chatterbox and the grapevine 
telegraph. 
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You will be interested in studying further about these 
things which are so changing and yet which have so 
definite a bearing upon public opinion. 


The ordinary classroom does not seem to conceal the 
potentialities of even the crudest art gallery. Yet sun- 
shine, lacy curtains, and simply mounted reproductions 
of some of the world’s great masterpieces can create the 
illusion of a modern art gallery. It is with just such 
simple changes that the fourth period Social Science 
clasLoom became a place for the display of world s 
best art A colored reproduction of Whistler s Mother 
wi hJnir ™ the front of the blackboard. These explana- 
tions of fhe value of this masterpiece were written 
right side of it: 

brnken by a. oltorr picture 

creaseles., Oriental flowered ™„rri„I garb. Tbe 

here, in this Bmong the thousands who seek 

thepamtorbaa on y 5,„^_p„rtrait of the Paialor’a 

Ml”otbor of Mr. WbistUfyXir™ obioct that tbj 
..It ia »ot » ";:tTe/tr.'t'nk hiatselt aicoat eat.roiy to 
artist can have in view^ 

Hour. 

WHAT rntprsNcD TO iws MASTmr.rcs 

I. Kor many »"= 

It,™ P»ndt vr aix hundred dollar,. 
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3. The portrait today is invalnable. The French Gove^ent 
' refused to sell it to America for one million dollars. It is insured 
for five hundred thousand dollars. The French Government 
sends it to America to be exhibited in such large cities as San 
Francisco if a promise is given in advance to place it under 
continual guard in a fireproof building. "When it was last ex- 
hibited in San Francisco thousands of people thronged about it 
continuously to enjoy it in hushed or whispered admiration. It 
was not taken to Los Angeles for fear that the earthquake then 
in progress would destroy it. 

A reproduction of Whistler’s “The Falling Rocket” was 
exhibited on the blackboard in the back of the room with 
the libelous statement of John Ruskin written to the right. 

Whistler sued John Ruskin for libel and one thousand 
pounds (five thousand dollars) damages because of this 
statement: 

“For Mr. Whistler’s own sake, no less than for the protection of 
the purchaser. Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have admitted works 
into the gallery in which ill-educated conceit of the artist so nearly 
approached the aspect of wilful impostnre. I have seen, and heard, 
much of cockney impudence before now; but^ever expected to hear 
a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint in 
the public's face,” — John Kuskin, July 2, 1877. 

Posted around the room on upraised mechanical 
drawing desks were mounted colored reproductions of 
such famous artists as this teacher could gather together. 
Velasquez, Reynolds, Romney, Rembrandt, Raphael, Ti- 
tian, Gainsborough, Tintoretto, Rubens, and Da Vinci 
showed out richly from their positions of honor. 

As the long, lanky Ix>w Nine students ambled into the 
classroom their attention was caught by its transformed 
appearance. Their curiosity aroused, they began to in- 
vestigate the pictures. Different groups clustered about 
each masterpiece, discussing the subject and artist dis- 
played. Upon the sound of the bell the teacher motioned 
the now thoroughly interested class of fifty young people 
2S8 
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»f ‘he art exhibit Before 
lonff they had engaged her in quiet discussion. Her 
stones were so interesting that at times she found she 
was addressing the whole class, who listened eagerly As 
the class gradually returned to their seats the teacher 
found a ready group of listeners who awaited her intro- 
duction on the new unit. 


UNIT V—THE RISE OF FINE ARTS IN AMERICA 


WHAT THE TEACHER TOLD THEM 


It would have been exceedingly interesting if we could 
have been spectators at the lawsuit brought by Whistler, 
the artist, against Ruskin, the art critic. Although physi- 
cally impossible, we can mentally peep through the door 
and visualize that trial by reading the drst few pages of 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies by James McNeill 
Whistler. Ruskin, the celebrated art critic, and Slade, 
professor at Oxford University in England, had called 
Whistler *‘ill-educated, an imposter, a cockney pretender, 
and a coxcomb.” Because of this Whistler had brought 
suit to collect one thousand pounds as damages. 

As we enter the courtroom we find Mr. Whistler on the 
stand. He has just admitted that he has suffered the 
experience of all artists in having the academy refuse to 
exhibit many of his pictures. He has also conceded that 
two hundred guineas is a ^‘stiffish price for a painting. 

Thereupon we hear the following conversation : 


Euskin's attorney asks Mb. Whistler; How long did it take you 
to knock off that nocturne? 

Whistler: I beg your pardon. 

ATToamr: I meant, haw long did it take to paint the picture? 
Whistler: It took a day. 

if the paint was not dry. Call it two days work. 
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Attorney: Two days’ work and you ask two hundred guineas. 
“WmsixER: No. I ask it for the knowledge of a life time. 

Then the attorney points out that WhisUer’s paintings are not 
liked by art critics or the public generally. All of this "WhistleT 
admits but he concludes that he is not affected by it. 

The attorney continues his cross-examination of Whistler. 

Attorney: You put your pictures on the garden wall or on the 
clothesline to mellow? 

Whistler: I don’t understand. 

Attorney: You put your paintings in the garden. 

Whistler: Yes. I put my canvasses out into the garden that they 
may dry in the open air while I am painting. I should he sorry 
to see them mellowed. 

And 80 the case progresses. 

Later in the trial the picture “Old Battersea Bridge” is produced 
and shown to the court. 

The Judge; Which is the bridge? 

(The audience laughs as it has done many times during the 
course of the trial.) 

Whistler: I did not intend it to be a correct portrait of the bridge. 
It is only a moonlight scene. It depends on who looks at it. It 
may to some be all that is intended, while to others it may repre- 
sent nothing. 

Judge: Is the prevailing color blue? 

Whistler: Perhaps. 

Judge: Are the figures on the top of the bridge intended for people? 
WniSTLiai: They are just what you like. 

Judge: Is that a barge beneath? 

Whistler: I am very much encouraged at your perceiving that. 
The whole scheme is to bring about a certain harmony of color. 

Other pictures painted by Mr. Whistler ate produced and shown 
to the court In the same manner. 

Attotney: Do yon think anyone looking at that picture could 
fairly come to the idea that the picture had no peculiar beauty? 
WniSTiER: Mr. Buskin did. 

Attorney: Do you think it f^r for Mr. Ruskia to think that? 
WitiSTLm: What might be fair to Mr. Buskin I cannot answer. 
Attobnet (desperately) ; Do you think you could make me see 
beauty in the picture? 
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Whistler pauses a long time while he looks slowly from the picture 
to the attorney and back. Finally: No! It would be as hopeless 
as a musician to pour in notes on the ear of a deaf man. (There 
was much laughter at this statement) 


The attorney general continued in the defense of his 
client, Ruskin. Ruskin’s criticism was fair even if it were 
severe. Look at “Battersea Bridge.” Was it a telescope or 
a fire escape? Or was it a bridge ? What were the figures? 
Horses? Carts? How in the name of Fortune were they 
to get off? 

Critics should be allowed to say what they feel freely, 
for othervvise there could be no art critics and therefore 
no artists. Ruskin had only called Whistler a coxcomb. 
A coxcomb was a jester who wore a cap with bells and a 
cock's comb in it and made jokes. That described Whis- 
tler. Ruskin had found color in the picture but no finish 
or detail to it. 

Then several noted English critics were called upon the 
witness stand, and they all testified that Whistler’s work 
only came one step nearer pictures than delicately finished 


^?he^<Se ended. The verdict was given to Whistler. 

0110 fflrtliiiifir* 

Whistler gave this farthing to the fund that was being 
collected to pay for Ruskin’s expense of the trial. Al- 
though this case won the artist fame it cut his sales for 
trventv years. After that he could only sell hia paintings 
to a Xw rich patrons who admired them. 

Back again to the Uventieth century we cannot under- 
stand such blindness in the P«sence of genius. James 
Sill Whistler was born in Lowell, Massachusetts. He 
to West Point, where he spent too much time 
drawing on the margins of the maps instead of studying 
them. When he was twenty years old he left 
America to study art in Europe. Although France rec- 
ognLed the worth of his paintings sooner than England, 
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he preferred to live in England and defy his critics. Tall, 
beautifully dressed, he would be seen escorting his mother 
graciously to church, where he would leave her at the 
door and return to his guests, whom he always entertained 
for Sunday breakfast at twelve noon. He assumed the 
role of the butterfly which his initials formed in his 
signature. 

Whistler carried on a constant debate with the art 
critics in the English newspapers. He said that Ruskin, 
even though long associated with art, could never criti- 
cize it, for, he concluded, if being around art made you 
an artist, then every policeman in the National Gallery 
would be an artist and every librarian a poet. It was just 
as mad to place Ruskin master of an art school as to put 
Tennyson at the head of a college of physicians. “Art had 
hewn its own history in marble and written its comments 
on canvas for centuries without the critics,” 

The critics said that Whistler misnamed one of his 
paintings “Symphony in White,” for it had all the dainty 
varieties of tint in the yellowish dress, reddish-brown 
hair, bit of blue ribbon, red fan, flowers, and green leaves. 
To this Whistler replied in his customary fashion, “What 
do wise persons expect — ^white hair and chalked faces? 
Is the Symphony in P no other note than F, F, F, played 
in continued repetition? Fool.” 

Painting and sculpture seem to have gone out of style. 
The talkies, radio, and jazz have cfowded out the legiti- 
mate theater and classical music. Present-day writers 
have called this change “The Revolt in the Arts” and 
speak of it as modern, Whistler maintained that this lack 
of appreciation of real art in color and sound has always 
existed. Even in the days when all things on the table 
were masterpieces, the very people using them thought 
only of the food they were eating. The surpassing beauty 
of Celbnl’s saltcellar was not appreciated by the many 
guests w’ho sat around the prince’s board. 
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The average person Jikes nature as it is. "Gioryinff in 
a perfect day, when the sun blazes, the wind blows from 
the east, and the sky is without a cloud, the painter shuts 
ms eyes. He waits until the “evening mist clothes the 
riverside with poetry as in a veil, and the poor buildings 
lose themselves. The tall chimneys become campaniles and 
the warehouses are palaces in the night" 

The artist listens to the harmony of nature and sees 
the “whole city hang in the heavens, a fairyland before 
him.” 


Art has always just happened. No shack is safe from 
it, nor can it ever be called into being by “vast intelli- 
gence” or princely wealth. The greatest gentleman or 
statesman may be without an eye for painting or an ear 
for music. “He may always prefer the scratch to Rem- 
brandt’s needle or the songs of the Music Hall to Bee- 
thoven's C Minor Symphony.” 

None of ns can know whether we possess the eye and 
ear which appreciates perfect work until we have listened 
to and looked on some of the world’s great masterpieces. 


Do we have to have a story carry us along, or can we en- 
j’oy the harmony of color and sound which is pure art? 
Art does not have to be popular and draw great crowds 
in order to endure. It will continue as it has through the 


ages, enj’oyed by the few who understand it. 

To appreciate anything we must pause long enough to 
study it carefully. Any new subject appears at first a 
mass which lacks meaning to us. Then it unfolds^ its 
message gradually whether it be a beautiful painting, 
sculpture, a piece of literature, or opera. Those with 
gifted ears and eyes will thrill with the beauty that only 
genius can express. Those without these gifts will con- 
tent themselves with jazz, murder stories, and inferior 
talkies because they can never appreciate this poetry of 
sound and color. Will you give yourselves the chance 
while you are young to test out whether you have gifted 
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ears and eyes? The decisions of your youth will determine 
the joys of your life. Refusal to study the arts now may 
mean that the doors which might have opened up a fairy- 
land of modem life will be closed to you. 


SOME REACTIONS OF LOW NINE STUDENTS TO THE 
TOPIC OF IMMIGRATION 

TRACING OUR LINEAGE 

In the L9-307 Social Science class two members are making 
charts, one showing how many children in the class were bom in 
America or in a foreign country and the other one showing how 
many parents of the members were bora here or in a foreign coun- 
try. Upon checking, it was found that among the children, forty 
■were born in America, two in Canada, one in Italy, and one in 
Germany. The nnmber of parents bom in America is fifty-seven, 
eight in Italy, four in Ireland, five in Germany, three in Russia, 
three in France, and one in Scotland. 

It is surprising to know how many parents were born in foreign 
countries, when such a large per cent of the class was bora in 


' IMMIGRANTS: CHARTS AND STORIES 

Typed by Rita Brenner Maps by Jean Reed 

Charts by Beatrice Lally and Genevieve Blair 
Compiled by Rita Brenner and Jean Reed 

CERilANV 

My grandparents and father came over to America from Ger- 
many in the year 1887, They came becanse the living conditions 
and climate in their own country weren't very good. They also 
heard of the gold to be found here. 

They left Germany in high hopes of seeing the New World and 
sailed peaceably for a couple of weeks. One day the captain was 
thro-sm off hia course and they passed by the sun line. There was 
no ^nd, of course; this being the fact, the boat couldn’t continne 
J spoiled the food and water, 

so that they had to boil salt waUr from the ocean. Even then the 
water was so sickening that many people on the sWp became ilL 
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they couldn t have extra weight aboard. The wind came up sad- 
oenJy, and from then on the trip was wonderful. 

My grandparents went to the Hawaiian Islands along with many 
of the emigrants from Germany. They stayed there for about five 
years and then came to San Francisco and liked it very much, and 
suit do. 

Dorothy Kbxler 


SWEDEN 

I came from Sweden. Our boat landed in Philadelphia where we 
stayed a day. They took us to a hotel and market place, where we 
could buy things and stay. There we found people who could speak 
our language. They questioned us. There was one boy who had 
twenty dollars. The government officials watched him. Then they 
cabled to London and found he had procured his money legally 
there. The officials gave him his twenty dollars they had taken 
from him, minus the cost of the cables. Those going West en- 
trained and left. 

Another thing that happened on the trip was when a hotel which 
was situated by the railroad track was on fire. Instead of the train 
stopping it went right on. Everyone on the train thought he would 
be burned alive. 

When I got to San Francisco my reiaiires met me. I was Jucky 
no one tried to to take advantage of my ignorance. America was 
a disappointment to me. I expected clean cities with tall buildings 
spaced far apart. 

AircB Ives 


ITALY 


It was 2 A.3I. on January‘22, 1928. Everyone was busy, seeing 
that everything was ready, bidding farewell, crying here and there, 
and giving farewell embraces to us before the machine arrived to 


take us to the train. . . . ■ j 

The automobile arrived; our packages were put m the tram, and 
we were on our way to America. 

Our first stop was at Naples. It took us twelve hours to get 
there. We stay^^in 

At the end of our 

boat which brought us to New York, taking us ume days to get 
to New York from Naples. 
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Upon arrival in New York we took a taxi where we went to 
visit some friends for four days. 

After our brief stay of four days in New York we took a tram 
bound for Spokane. On the way the train stopped for about an 
hour in Chicago. The peopie were at liberty to get off the train 


for a while. _ _ ^ ^ • j 

On arrival in Spokane we went again to visit some fnends. 
After we had stayed in Spokane for eight days we took a train for 
San Francisco. We arrived in San Francisco on Washington s 
birthday, February 22, 1928, taking us one month to get here. 
Again we stayed with some friends. 

San Francisco was different than I had pictured it. I thought I 
would see houses with big balconies. That is the way many of the 
houses were in Italy. The people’s clothing was also different than 
in Italy. 

MICHELINA TROMBINO 


* * 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


The High Ninth grade of any Junior High school is a 
curious mixture of long legs, changing voices, and a 
kaleidoscopic interest in social and intellectual affairs 
■which encompass both the extremely silly and the funda- 
mentally serious. The Social Science teacher does well to 
focus their attention upon such problems as their matur- 
ing emotions can best appreciate. They enjoy current 
events, debates, and drama which is distinctly not play. 
For the first time a great majority of the class are in- 
terested in keeping up with a schedule which will enable 
them to learn as much as possible concerning the units 
that they are supposed to cover. They enjoy the dignity 
of student chairmen hut are not particularly interested 
in his election or patterning their classroom organization 
after that of a real government. They are rapidly losing 
the childlike ability to project themselves into an imag- 
inary situation and be transported completely out of the 
school walls to any spot where they may desire to be. 
Their more mature intellectual powers insist that it is a 
Social Science classroom, and their natural lethargy be- 
cause of their physical development makes them content 
SOC 
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to remain there. They have not lost the ability to imagine, 
put they have outgrown the power to be lost in their 
imaginations. 

As we enter this High Nine class we recognize certain 
characteristics typical of all such groups. The class itseli, 
however, will not be identical with any other High Nine 
group, as classes, like people, are quite individual in 
temperament and personality. This classroom is in charge 
of a ver>' serious young chairman who holds the group 
and the speakers to recognized rules. The different stu- 
dents are reporting on current events connected with the 
nnit they have been studying. They illustrate their talks 
with newspaper clippings ranging from news to speeches 
of famous people and cartoons or pictures. One girl has 
just refold the interesting old ceremony of a vassai being 
given his fief. Still others offer many pictures and ex- 
planations of medieval customs in the death and crown- 
ing of a king in England. The reports are followed by 
study, recitation, research reports, or plays which may 
be in the form of marionette performance. Debates are 
simple. They like to argue but not to do any great amount 
of research. Proofs consist of a few arguments and a 
great deal of rebuttal made up of catches on both sides. 
You miss that excess physical vitality which young people 
display in the earlier years of Junior High school. Their 
maturity of comprehension compensates somewhat for 
the loss of imagination and unself-consciousness. 

In drawing up lesson plans for this group we must take 
into consideration their contradictory qualities of enthusi- 
astic interest and lazy indifference and lack of the ability 
to carry through. 
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or of higher rank the lord of the castle would bestow his 
caress on his shoulders. After the guest had been escorted 
to his chamber, where he could bathe, dress, and refresh 
himself with food, the host wnuld enquire as to the length 
of his sojourn, and find out other things which he had been 
eager to know. If he could be prevailed upon to stay a 
long time, a hunt would be planned. If the wsit w’as to 
be a brief one, a falcon chase rras arranged. 

Falcons were called "noble birds,” and to carry one 
was the sign of nobility. Moreover, the man of rank 
must he thoroughly versed in the complicated language 
of falconry. You can imagine the extreme embarrassment 
which came to one knight who called the talon of the 
hawk, the hand; the claw, the talon; and the nail of the 
bird, the claw. Such a knight hardly deserved courteous 
treatment. 

A clever falconer, although only a villein in rank, was 
in great demand. The profession was passed from father 
to sou and was not easy to leam. The falconer must know 
how to steal a young hawk out of its nest on a high crag 
or peak. Then the young hawk must be taught to obey 
the instant bidding of its master. Part of a hawk^s train- 
ing was to carry it to church so that it would get used to 
crowds. The young noblesse were taught to carry little 
sparrow ^wks as some of the poor knights had to do. 
Some hawks returned immediately to their master after 
stjuldng their prey. Sparrow hawks and others had to 
be enticed back by swinging a red cloth shaped like a 
bird to which a piece of meat had been attached. Falcons 
were always prized gifts. Everything attached to fal- 
conry was royal. The glove which covered the hand 
carrying the falcon was embroidered in gold as was the 
hood over the bird’s eyes. Tiny bells with the owner’s 
name engraved on them were fastened to each of the 
falcon’s legs. They tinkled as the bird flew about and in- 
formed the finder of its rightful owner. A villein found 
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keeping a lost falcon must pay an enormous fine or let 
the falcon cat six pounds of flesh from his breast. 

Let us join a hawking party some clear crisp morning. 
Women as well as men are mounted ready to follow the 
chase. The hounds are sent out to frighten the birds 
and heron from their hiding places in the bushes. As a 
heron flies into the sky the falcons are unhooded and give 
chase The group on horseback merrily call out wagers 
until the heron is killed and the falcons are noisily reeov- 
ered. This continues until they are ali thoroughly tired. 

Ne.xt time we will go on a real boar hunt. Hunting is 
a far more dangerous sport because the stags, boM-s 
bears are often very fierce. The 

the famiiies of several barons within the district, for 
eveiyZe enjoys the excitement of it. This is a lord^ 
^rSe The peasant waits patientiy 
the manor can hunt the wild ^roSh. 

his crops. thdrTth" The Lw aliowed the 

rived at the forest J®”; , . l,oar is near. The 

and yelping of dogs The boar stands his 

bloodhounds are then un , . ^he nearest hound, 

ground and aims a vve l-timed^^^ack at the_^^ 

killing him. The boar fi d drinking 

tinues until evening. The d 

by a pool. The boar catches up with the chase, 

as it attacks. Finafly baron meets the attack 

The boar in turn attacks ^ As the 

with spear poised ready^^^^^^^ A fraction of 


poised ready to bpart A fraction of 

boar charges, the ^j^^^hTve had a different ending, 

an inch and the horn calling his scattered party 

The baron then sound his hor^ the castle. 

together. Happily they an r 
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If you have found the chase and the hunt exciting, you 
must attend young Aimcry’s aduhhemcnt on Easter Sun- 
day. Already the castle swarms with guests. The heavy 
feasts and entertaining jongleurs will live long in our 
memories. Beggars clamor outside the castle, for they 
know that there will be plenty of almsgiving. The money 
may come to the nobles from the peasants, but they in 
turn must he generous in giving it back. Aimery is just 
nineteen and a very handsome young squire. His brother, 
the baron, is making this an especial occasion by dubbing 
five other knights at the same time. 

Aimery has prepared all his life for this ceremony. 
When he was but a boy of fifteen he had learned to ride 
and hawk, to read and write, to play the royal games of 
chess, checkers, and backgammon, to sing, and thrum a 
harp. He could also fight with a light lance and shield 
on horseback. 

His brother Canon had then sent him out to a great 
knight, the Duke De Bernon, to be “nourished.” The 
knights felt that a boy of fifteen could not be properly 
trained and disciplined by his own family. Aimery grad- 
ually became expert in the use of arms. At first he 
charged and fought with a manikin set on a post. Then 
he fought with older squires until now he can almost 
unseat his brother. For four years he had been the great 
knight’s servant. His duties had been to hand the knight 
the proper weapons in a fight, rescuing him from the 
horses’ hoofs if unseated, and to take care of the horses. 
The young squire had slept at night at the duke’s chamber 
door, carrying out his every wish. In return, the duke 
had carefully taught him the ways of honor and courage. 
Aimery had learned manners and courtesy from daily 
social intercourse with the wife and daughter of his 
master. Unfortunately, the great duke had died just as 
Aimery was ready to say, “Fair Sire, I demand of you 
knighthood.” Instead, Aimery had returned home to his 
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brother, who would pay for the expensive ceremony. If 
he had been a son instead of a brother, the lesser knights 
and vassals would have had to help defray the expenses. 

At last the great moment had arrived. It is sad that 
Aimery’s own father could not have lived to see him 
dubbed a knight, for all fathers look forward to this 
great occasion. Aimery's aunt and sister have chosen and 
arranged his knightly garments with great care. The 
white shirt, ermine robe, and spurs of gold are lying on 
a table in the great hall for the guests to see. 

As dusk comes on Aimery and his companions take a 
nurifvinp bath. This is solemnly done in big wooden tubs. 
As they dress themselves sergeants arrive with gifts for 
^ch oL These are silken garments which n^obles and 
revives send for the knight to wear during their “vigil 

"‘^ThTsix candidates then go joyously to ^h^ch, attended 

panions leave them to ent Martin, the warrior 

before a lighted altar the S young men. 

patron, lie the \^ours in silent vigil standing 

Here they must spend t gn pray for a life 

or kneeling. Seriously fiends, 

of honor for themselves Mass. By six 

o\‘.o"mer^ yCn. candidates are returning to the 

'tU eats a 

been a tiring the older noblemen come m 

on his white knight s stature and appearand, 

and compliment hmi P ^ ^es out into the courtyard 

When he is fully dressed he s‘nae^^^ ^ 

where knights and t . ti,ey openly admire 

him. Dressed m their hoiiaay 

his appearance. ^„nounce the beginning of the cere- 
Two loud trumpets announce 
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moi\y. The six candidates cross to the ground by the gar- 
den. There on a raised platform covered with Saracen 
carpets stands the elderly warrior in gilded armor, the 
Duke of Quelqueforte. Aimery's ceremony comes first be- 
cause his brother has given the fete. His elderly uncle, 
his first sponsor, steps upon the platform, kisses the candi- 
date, and kneels down to put on the golden spurs. Each 
of the three other sponsors adds a part of Aimery’s 
armor to his costume. Some of it is set in precious stones. 
The four sponsors step back. The jongleurs then blare 
forth a great chord of music. The duke lifts a clenched 
hand. He orders Aimery to bow the head for the blow- 
Aimery meekly obeys. The duke then gives him a mighty 
blow which is intended to test Aimery’s ability to take it. 
When he recovers the duke embraces him warmly saying, 
“Be brave, Sire Aimery. Remember your house of honor 
and do nothing to debase it. Honor all knights; give to 
the poor. Love God. Go 1“ 

The happy knight replies, “I thank you, fair lord, and 
may God hear you. Let me always serve and love Him.” 
The other five candidates in turn take the platform and 
are knighted in the same manner. 

The lord of the castle then orders the new squires to 
bring in the horses. They lead in six beautiful mounts, 
gorgeously harnessed. Now comes another test for the 
knights for which they have been practicing for months. 
One misstep and all is lost. Mothers say of their sons in 
the cradle, “Will he make the leap when he is knighted?” 
With heavy mail weighing fifty-five pounds they must 
run to their horses and without touching stirrups make a 
perfect mount. Everyone- holds his breath as each one 
takes the leap. Fine ! Each one has done it fairly. Each 
knight holds his horse motionless while his squire hands 
him lance and shield. Then they take their mounts 
through a series of gallops. Finally, singing in clear 
voices, they gallop to the exercise ground to engage in a 
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nght with the manikin warrior that has been posted there. 
The excitement of the crowd is then appeased when the 
knighte engage in battle with each other. Sometimes they 
even draw Wood in this sham battle. Fortunately there 
IS no mishap to mar today. 

^ The morning is gone. The crowd is now hungry. Pa- 
vilions have been set up in the garden. The cooks have 
prepared pastries, joints of meat, and roast poultry for 
the feast. The six knights sit down in the place of honor. 
The crowd gorges and drinks while the jongleurs enter- 
tain them with songs and stories of brave deeds in battle. 

You may be interested in exploring the Middle Ages 
further. The cookhouse, the peasant hut, the tournament, 
the battle, the fair in the city, as well as the growth of 
feudalism itself, are interesting subjects to study. Time 
turns back for the student who reads of other days 
and other ways. All through history’s pages you will 
meet people just as enjoyable to know as those we meet in 
our modern world. 


UNIT 11— CIVILIZATION AWAKENS TO THE 

glories of an ancient world and 

ENRICHES EVERYDAY LIVING 


TEACHER’S PRESENTATION 

Should you have stepped into any street in London, 
Paris, Antwerp, or Venice during the Middle Ages, you 
would have sunk knee-deep into the mud. The streets 
were dark at night so that pedestrians carried their own 
lights. Whisk yourself for a moment away from these 
centers of European culture to visit Cordova, Spam. Here 
there are ten miles of paved streets lighted with lamps. 
Many writers have paid tribute to the beauty of this 
"golden howr in song and poetry. One 
live in this city. There are two hundred thousand houses, 
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one thousand mosques, and one thousand palaces. Schools 
are connected with the mosques, open to rich and poor, 
Christian and Jew. Geography is taught with globes at 
a time when, in Europe, many people think the world is 
flat. Here we see clocks and can’t help comparing them 
to the ringed candles and sundials used in Europe. 

A great contrast existed in civilizations lying closely 
beside each other. Beyond the Pyrenees in Spain there 
was almost a modem civilization, while in Western 
Europe a crude life of disease and hardship was present. 
This can be explained by the fact that for eight hundred 
years the Moors or Mohammedans had lived in Spain and 
developed a great culture. Hundreds of years before when 
they had conquered a great empire in Africa bringing 
it as far north as France, they, too, had been a crude 
nomadic people. They had only known of the kinds of 
articles which could easily be packed and used at the next 
encampment. As soon as their empire was established 
the Moors copied the secrets of Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. Their libraries contained fifty volumes at a time 
when twenty volumes were a fortune. They were familiar 
with the discoveries of ancient civilization. At first they 
merely imitated but later developed these ancient civili- 
zations beyond anything that had been known before. 

Averroes, the great Moorish philosopher, had tried to 
blend the teachings of the Greek Aristotle with the Mo- 
hammedan Koran. Avicenna, another great Moor, had 
his surgical instruments manufactured at Toledo. He had 
discovered that certain herbs crushed into the nostrils of 
the patient eased his ■^avn. This, was the. first anesthetic. 
A1 Abbas was was the great Moorish botanist. Ben Musa 
had discovered the sine in trigonometry. 

pie Alhambra, which is still standing although one 
third of it has been destroyed and the rest of it horribly 
mutilated, gives testimony to their genius. It is filled 
with graceful curved doorways which owed their origin 
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to the good-luck charm of the horseshoe and meant good 
fortune to everyone who entered. Marble lattices let in 
the air and kept out the light Beautiful murals decorate 
the inner walls with enameled tiles forming graceful and 
intricate mosaic on the walls. The rose-colored stucco* 
whose secret of manufacture is now lost, has kept flies 
and spiders mysteriously away throughout the centuries. 
The minarets set in polished ornaments glisten like 
jewels in the sun. They knew the secret of casting bronze 
in large pieces which we find difficult to do today. Al- 
though Cordovan leather started as goatskin, the Moor 
with his many secret processes made it soft and beautiful 
as we see today in the bindings of books. When only the 
wealthy in the rest of Europe were wearing silk, most of 
the people in Spain wore it every day. Their fine parch- 
ment was unsurpassed. Some of this parchment was col- 
ored with dyes of which we would like to know the secret 
today. They used liquid gold ink for royal correspondence. 
Their beautifully lettered books were later copied by the 
monks in making the illuminated Bibles in the monas- 
teries. They had introduced the growing of oranges, 
lemons, peaches, mulberries, figs, almonds, spinach, arti- 
chokes, and asparagus. They started the flood-gate system 
of agriculture in Europe. They knew about cotton, rice, 
sugar, and silk. 

Many knights in southern France used jeweled swords 
encased in velvet scabbards manufactured by the Moors 


in Seville from the secrets of Damascus. But Europe was 
to remain little influenced by this culture which might 
have placed them a century in advance. The Moors had 
been pushed out of France, and with the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella they met the same fate in Spam 
Spain, in her dislike ol ell things Mohammedan, burned 
the books which contained the Arabic characters which 
seemed to them as works of the devil They 
the buildings, killed the people, and lost the secrets of a 
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great civilization. Europe retained earnestly only the 
two playthings of the Moors— alchemy, which is the a^ 
tempt to make metals into gold, and astrology, which is 
a forecast of the future according to the stars. The Span- 
iards closed up unfinished towers which the Moors had 
used as observatories in their study of astronomy. Al- 
gebra and Arabic letters remained In Europe as well as 
such Moorish words as admiral, alcohol, alchemy, and 
algebra, as the only real products of a great civilization. 

That Europe was to receive a rebirth of an ancient civ- 
ilization and repeat in another way what the Moors had 
done in Spain could not be predicted by one who lived in 
the Middle Ages. Signs of prosperity appeared in Europe 
even as early as 1200 and 1300. Already there was a 
growth of trade, and a new estate was coming into power 
and wealth. The merchants, burghers, and commons were 
of increasing importance. Beautiful cathedrals had been 
built; skilled artisans and organized guilds tell modern 
historians of the great change which was to encompass 
Europe. 

This change first came to Italy in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It was the Renaissance or “rebirth of 
learning.” Petrarch started it by uncovering two volumes 
of Cicero when he was twenty-nine years old. He inspired 
others to look for ancient manuscripts and to study and 
lecture about them as he was doing. His friend and con- 
temporary, Boccaccio, joined the enthusiastic search for 
manuscripts. He used the knowledge he gained from 
reading the Latin to enrich his own writing in Italian. 
He wrote a book in Italian called The Becameron. The 
movement spread like wildfire. Youths every^vhere in 
Italy ransacked old castles for any manuscripts they 
could find giving information about the glories and 
beauties of ancient Greece and Rome. In 1353 Petrarch 
received a copy of Homer written in Greek. XJp to this 
time the treasure hunt had been for Latin books. Now 
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these students became ancient Greek enthusiasts. Boc- 
caccio compiled a Greek dictionary. In 1396 an Eastern 
envoy stayed to lecture in Italy. Scholars went to distant 
Constantinople to procure valuable manuscripts. Princes 
competed with each other for their ownership. Banks 
even bought them, knowing their resale value. The city 
of FJorence sent out an expedition for manuscripts. Pope 
Nicholas V caught the enthusiasm and started the Vati- 
can Library. As a result of this intense desire for learn- 
ing there developed a period of artistic and literary 
achievement in Italy which resembled that of Athens at 
the height of its culture. Such names as Fra Angelico, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Titian 
are immortal because of the wonderful quality of their 
genius. 

After 1450 the movement spread to Paris which be- 
came a noted center of Greek learning. These French 
scholars brought Latin, Greek, and Aristotle back to 
Seville, Spain, which had previously experienced a greater 
Moslem culture. 

One of the great Renaissance artists was Benvenuto 
Cellini. Born in Florence in 1500, he refused to be the 
musician his father wished him to be and became one of 
the great artists of his time. He wrote the stoiy of his 
life as he believed was the duty of all those who accom- 
plished great things. In it we gain some idea of the 
exalted position which Pope, kings, and craftsmen of all 
kinds gave to those who were pre-eminent in art, science, 
or literature. There was great envy and jealousy too. 
Cellini was continually beset by men of less genius than 
himself who sought to destroy him. At one time they 
cast him into a horrible prison, where he contrived to 
keep alive in spite of illness and plots to murder him. 

One day as Benvenuto was eating his salad, sauce, and 
pottage, he happened to glance down at the remnants on 
his salad plate and saw some splinters of stone glittering 
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there. The meal had scrunched more than usual, hut 
because the previous day had been a fast day, he had eaten 
heartily. He feared the worst. He gathered these splin- 
ters together and took them to the prison window. If 
they were diamond splinters he had but six months to 
live. Sorrowfully he prayed for an hour, knowing that 
there was no hope. Then idly he placed some particles of 
stone upon the iron-barred window and ground a knife 
upon them. To his astonishment and delight the bits of 
stone crumbled. He knew then they could not be diamond. 
Later he learned the true story. His enemy had given a 
diamond, worth a hundred crowns, to a poor goldsmith, 
Lione, to grind into a powder. Lione in his greediness had 
substituted the inexpensive green beryl, which was harm- 
less, and sold the diamond, pocketed the money, and thus 
unknowingly saved Cellini’s life. The tireless enthusiasm 
which kept Cellini working night and day, first from small 
wax models and then on large bronze, silver, and gold 
masterpieces, is typical of the Renaissance. He fashioned 
a beautiful gold saltcellar for the King of France. It 
was composed of an enthroned figure of the sea holding 
a ship which contained the salt. A woman representing 
earth held the pepper. The whole piece was mounted on 
an ebony base. The King of France was so pleased with 
it that he made Cellini keep it for him until some special 
occasion, Cellini took it home and invited his best friends 
to dine with him. The golden saltcellar was placed in the 
center of the table. As the guests used the gorgeous salt- 
cellar they were thrilled with its beauty and the knowledge 
that thev were the fust to sample it. Idodem lovers of 
art still delight in this masterpiece. 

At various times the King of France, the Pope, and 
the Duke of Florence, each fitted out a suitable castle for 
Cellini to work in. They supplied the gold, silver and 
bronze necessary for his art but, like many rich patrons, 
were very alow in their remuneration. Hired craftsmen 
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Four scientific discoveries made possible the speedy 
spread of the Renaissance. They were printing, paper, 
gunpowder, and the compass. Printing and paper made 
cheap books available. Gunpowder helped to break down 
castles and feudalism. The compass made the discoveries 
of Africa and the New World possible, 

UNIT III— ENGLAND, A LAND WHERE OLD 
BLENDS WITH NEW 

(Written on the blackboard) 

“If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some comer of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam. 

A body of England’s breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by the suns of home.” 

Rupmx Brooke 

(Written on side boards) 

“If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings — nor lose the common touch.” 


“Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s great judgment seat.” 


“Teach me to he obedient to the rules of the game.” 


“When Earth’s last picture is painted 
And the tubes are twisted and dried 
When the oldest colours have faded. 
And the youngest critic has died. 
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We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it— 

■Lie down for an aeon or two, 

Jill the master of all good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew," 

Kudyard Kipling 


WHAT THE TEACHEE SAID 

In the midst of a splendid room lit by a crackling fire, 
a great king lay dying. Liege lord of five hundred million 
subjects, he was now surrounded only by his loved ones. 
The flickering light fell upon the strained faces of his 
wife, Queen Mary, and his eldest son, David, the Prince 
of Wales. Clad in conventional evening clothes, they sor- 
rowfully awaited the final parting which they had been 
told must be soon. Through their minds passed many 
sweet memories of King George V. 

The twenty-five years of this splendid man’s rule had 
been eventful ones indeed. That he had reigned at all had 
been the result of the death of his older brother, Prince 


Edward, Duke of Clarence. Times had not always been 
easy for this monarch. He was forced to give up the 
simple life of a seaman, which he loved, and enter upon 
the expensive existence necessary to his new position. 
His income was a limited one because Queen Victoria was 
still using the royal revenues. Moreover, Edward VJI 
needed every cent of the money from the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, which is the source of the income of the Prince of 
Wales. As a result, he developed a keen business sense 


which his father found amusing. 

When George finally became king he found times no 
easier. One crisis followed another throughout the quar- 
ter of a century. Woman suffrage, the Irish troubles, the 
World War, financial depression, unemployment, and 
general strike, each in turn tested his ability to reign as 
a constitutional monarch rather than to rule. That he 
was more than successful was evident whenever the need 
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arose. During his serious illness of 1928> and later when 
his Silver Jubilee was celebrated in 1935, personal mes- 
sages flooded the Palace. So pleased was he that he re- 
marked in a radio address that these messages must have 
been intended for the individual occupying the throne as 
well as the throne itself. 

TWO EXAMPLES 

AN EXAMPLE Of ANGLO-SAXON WBITINC OF 1160 
here on thissum geare Wilhelm eyng gcaf Rodberde corle thone 
eorlcdom an Northymbroland. Da komon cha landcs menn togeanea 
him and hvne oislogen and it hnnd manna nid him. 

TRANSLATED 

In this year King William gave the Earl Robert the earldom of 
Northumberland. Then came the men of the country and slew him, 
and nine hundred men "with him. 

By 

Dorothy O’Rourke 

The criticisms of H. G. Wells and others fell on deaf 
ears. George V’s people loved and respected him. During 
the War, one of his ministers saw the King toss a book 
in a rage upon the floor. "That’s mean; that’s not fair,” 
George V said. The minister picked up the book. The 
King pointed out the statement in Wells’s Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through, that England was stumbling along under 
an uninspired and alien court. “I know I’m uninspiring, 
but I’ll swear I’m not an alien.” H. G. Wells had ignored 
the fact that the King had changed the family name from 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha to Windsor, thereby angering 
the Kaiser. The latter had presented The Merry Wives of 
Saxe~Coburg und Gotha at a command performance in 
Germany. All England knew George as a loyal English- 
man who spoke poor French and worse German. 

Flashes of his abruptness came to mind. He thor- 
oughly disliked the new tailor’s trick of turning up the 
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trouser into a cuff. One day Irord Derby wore such a suit 
to Buckingham Palace. “I did not know," thundered the 
King, "the corridors of ray palace were muddy." 

Lovingly they remembered the way he had paraphrased 
the hard struggle which the young Prince of Wales had 
made to go with his regiment to France during the World 
War. After training with his regiment and giving up 
his desire to go on board a ship for fear it would bring 
added danger to the company of that ship, young David 
had thought that at last he would get to France. When 
orders w'ere given to his regiment to leave for the front, 

he was left behind. ■, t j 

In vain he telegraphed, wrote, and telephoned Lord 
Kitchener. Finally Kitchener angrily replied, "Learn a 

little more about soldiering, then." 

The Prince of Wales, not satisfied, wired and tde- 
phoned everyone else of importance in England Finally 
he received orders to go to the front, not with his regi- 
ment as he had hoped, but as aide-de-camp to Sir John 
French There he buckled down and did his 
reoree speaking of this incident afterward, said, David 

the American ^ the American turned 

reviewing a great battle of tn , ^ fight I” 
to the Englishman near by and said, Some npt 
The Englishman replied, "An some • 

All is still in Dawson 

down. It IS only a ma . King, turns to the 

N?Uong after, the P^j^^^p-Jgt^^H.Tieldon, to Lon- 
red plane with f oath before the Privy 

don, where he took the 

Council. gjg 
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When the House of Lords assembled to take the oath 
to the new king, there was only one throne on the dais 
instead of three. For this was a bachelor king, and no 
throne was needed for a queen or a prince of Wales. The 
House of Commons assembled later to swear allegiance to 
King Edward VIII. Throughout these ceremonies the 
new king bore a look of sorrowful dignity befitting his 
responsible position. The special gallery seat, which had 
previously been reserved opposite the speaker for this 
same king to observe the debates in the House of Com- 
mons, would never be used by him again. For the King 
of England cannot enter the House of Commons at any 
time. He can only enter the House of Lords to deliver 
his message. 

Edward VIII's life had been spent in preparation for 
this moment when he would be called upon to succeed his 
beloved father. He had never been allowed to play as 
other children. Law and government, history and lan- 
guages, court etiquette, had all been studied industriously 
from earliest childhood. Once in a while his boyish mis- 
chievousness would break through. He rode his bicycle 
into the Palace flower garden one morning. When he was 
about to be punished, the late King Edward VII objected 
saying, “What good is it to be heir to the throne if you 
can’t spoil a few flower beds once in a while?” Edward 
VII was the only one who did not try to teach the young 
Prince anything. The Prince of Wales later said, “Being 
a kid was the very devil.” 

When he was thirteen he was sent to Osborne Naval 
College with his brother the Duke of York. There his 
classmates nicknamed him “Sardine.” From Osborne he 
attended Dartmouth, where during five years he had 
trained as cadet, midshipman, lieutenant, and captain. 
This was an ambitious program for any young man. 

^ile he was a midshipman on a cruise an amusing 
thing happened. A lieutenant in the Royal Navy found a 
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young middie sitting idly in a chair in the hallowed 
officers’ quarters smoking a cigarette. 

“What in the deuce are you doing here, and what is 
your name?” thundered the lieutenant. 

The midshipman rose meekly and said, “Wales, sir. 
The captain brought me here, I hope you don’t mind 
frightfully.” 

“Why, you cheeky young devil,” gasped the lieutenant. 
"Get out of here before I kick you.” He looked closer at 
the young mid die and added, “I believe you are Wales. 

The royal sailor replied, “Sorry, sir, I believe I am too 
— but I can't help it.” 

Later he attended Magdalen College, Oxford. Like Carl 
Heinz in the Student Prince he was allowed perfect free- 
dom. His rank and family were not mentioned. It was 
almost impossible for him to share the real 
enjoyed by ali the other students. Some were always for- 
getting and standing up at his approach, which brought 

forth the usual Wales Phrase, "For God s s^e sit dow 

The Prince learned to make the other fellow feel at ease, 
Lt thrconstent effort took out of college days the fun 

tice continued into the ev * . ^vith 

other students serenaded him ap- 

auto horns, pots, and ke • _i„yed the bagpipe. His 
peared in his open ^eLath and sent them 

awful music fro^e the ood.encej^^^ 

away. While a er •• his mother, the Queen, 

his college, the King, the “Kagger. 
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was destroyed with the car. \Vhether or oot the Germans 
knew his whereabouts no one knows. 

After the War, Wales continued to interest himself 
seriously in Great Britain and its far-flung empire. He 
made extensive visits to the colonies. He toured South 
America and other places, winning the name "England’s 
greatest traveling salesman." 

He made a thorough investigation of the conditions 
among the working people of England. As a result of his 
interviews and speeches on the subject, a million dollars 
was raised at one Christmas dinner alone. The govern- 
ment began a program of slum clearance by providing a 
subsidy of 50 per cent for such projects. This has been 
very successful as these places really are rented to poor 
people at low rentals. Whenever the Prince was criti- 
cized for his activity on behalf of the unfortunate, be- 
cause kings are no longer real rulers in England, he 
answered that he had the right of every English citizen 
to participate actively in political and economic affairs. 

Gradually King Edward VIII won the love of his people 
by his lively interest in everyone about Mm. Whether 
they were rich or poor, soldier or workingman, sportsman 
or entertainer, all responded to his warm, friendly spirit. 

A constitutional monarch such as Edward VIII could 
have done much to weld the widely scattered British 
possessions into a compact, loyal empire. As a symbol of 
this unity, guns in different parts of the empire had 
boomed out their seventy shots in honor of George V’s 
seventy years of life. Later they had paid tribute to the 
new King Edward VIII’s forty-one eventful years. Some- 
how this symbolism had brought those far-flung places 
closer to ^ndon and Buckingham Palace. 

reign of Edward VIII continued in much the same 
spirit as when he had served England as Prince of Wales. 
The whole situation had now changed. His frank state- 
ments and criticisms of the Baldwin Ministry’s policy on 
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unemployment and relief were frowned upon by the con- 
servative, constitutional-monarchist group. Upon gaining 
a kingdom he had forfeited the right of freedom of speech 
which is the cherished privilege of every Englishman 
except the king. In spite of the censorship and opposition 
he encountered on every hand, he continued to demand 
better conditions for the unfortunate people in depressed 
areas. When the newspapers in America brought out his 
Cinderella romance with an American woman, the Prime 
Minister tried to persuade the King to give her up. When 
the King refused to accede to their wishes, Parliament 
offered him the choice between crown and fiancee. After 
anxious hours of waiting for his decision, England heard 
of Edward VIII’s dramatic messap read to Parliament 
by Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin. 

«I have determined to renounce the throne 
“I Edward VIII of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British dominions beyond the seas, King, Emperor of 
India do hereby declare my irrevocable 
r™ ounce the tlfrone for myeelf and 

my desire that effect should be given to this instrument 

immediately, tragic spectacle of King 

The world, a ero™, 'istened breath- 

Edward Vra’s renunciatmn of^yr^^^^^^^ 

^rtunS he''“ovS Edward’s sincere, ouiet message 

I have never wanted to ' tiossible for me to speak. • 

it has not been constitutmnally po 

«A few hours ago I J teen succeeded by 

and Emperor. “^-vork my first words must be to 

my brother, the J This j do with all my heart- 

— which have impelled me to 

renounce the throne 
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‘•Bred in the constitutional traditions by my father, I 
should never have allowed any such issue to arise. . . . 

“I now quit public affairs and I lay down my burden. 
“It may be some time before I return to my native land, 
but I shall always follow the fortunes of the British race 
and empire with profound interest, and, if at any time 
in the future, I can be found of service to His Majesty 
in a private station, I shall not fail,” 

So on December 11, 1936, passed into history the reign 
of Edward VIII. Hours later the reign of his brother 
George VI began. 

UNIT IV— A CONTINENTAL CIVILIZATION 
DEVELOPS IN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY 

Whenever we consider the development of life and 
culture on the continent of Europe we invariably turn 
back to the colorful and romantic reign of Louis XIV of 
France. Cardinal Richelieu had broken the power of the 
French nobles and made the king and his prime minister 
supreme. Upon Cardinal Richelieu’s death. Cardinal 
Mazarin took over the control of the French government. 
In order to insure his own permanence as dictator of 
France, Mazarin prevented the child, King louis XIV, 
and his younger brother. Monsieur, from receiving an 
adequate education. Instead of being carefully trained 
for his future place as one of the most powerful monarchs 
of Europe, Louis XTV was allowed to act as courtier to 
the little peasant daughter of a serving maid who played 
the queen. He called her “La Heine Marie.” They did 
whatever their childish fancies dictated. They would run 
to the palace cook and snatch whatever he might be pre- 
paring. They would then eat pieces of omelet, pastries, 
and other delicacies in some comer. 

At the age of twenty, Louis XIV tried to add more 
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than reading and writing to his knowledge. His days as 
king were so active, carrying out his duties as ruler, e 
had little time to devote to serious study. As he sadly 

said of himself, “/c snis tpnorant.” 

Upon the death of Cardinal Mazann, ^ ’ 

Louis XIV decided to direct ‘»e s:ov«™™‘ 
himself. The young King shut up a one for two 

hours and ivorked out a routine of eight hours ™rk 
which he kept for fifty years without a holiday. 

One of the first things he “rd'ir'id done the^m 
provement of an old hunting ° ® , jjejidjng cannot 

sailles. Just why he chose this particujarta 

be explained, for 'vas not y ^ 
first the King intended mere y it almost en- 

the architect, persuaded him jjgns of Versailles 

tirely. As we visit the beautiful 

with their lovely gowned men and women 

imagine we see the enjoying their luxuri- 

of Louis XIV's ^,3 of pure 

ous surroundings. At ggions had to be melted 

silver, but later these costly poss«s:_ .j.^ed 

down for the treasury. Jl was changed from 

velvet and brocaded silk Tn 

season to season. IV g j depicting Louis XI V 
orated the walls of the Pala^ were lackmg, 

various hunting scenes Moder immense. 

I. rinlv creat firepia Tiitterlv cold dur- 

however. Only Everyone felt bitteriy 

faiiylike marble room®- „„ the Kings tabfe 

LXgyapartmen^^^^^^^^^ m which they could 
might retire when the ,y,thm walk 


isome. A small hamlet and a 
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ing distance of Versailles. As the King was a great 
tramper, he decided to build a one-story toy palace there. 
When the new place was finished, he did not like it and 
had it entirely rebuilt. This new one-story building's 
interior and gardens were quite as gorgeous as Versailles. 
However, the King simplified the court etiquette at Grand 
Trianon. People considered invitations to the smaller 
palace as a special favor. 

The King's desire for a rustic retreat had not yet been 
satisfied, so he started to look around for another pros- 
pective site. Finally he chose a marshy spot eight miles 
from Versailles. After much labor, the soil was drained 
and a lodge was constructed there. Small cottages were 
grouped around the main building. The gardens again, 
rivaled any of France. St. Simon, an historian and noble- 
man of this period, tells us that within six weeks the 
Grand Monarch would order the gardens changed from 
Venetian lagoons with gondolas to a deep, impenetrable 
forest. The materials for the new scene were transported 
from other parts of France at great expense. Court eti- 
quette was even less formal at Marly-le-Roi than at Grand 
Trianon, and it in turn became the choice place to be in- 
vited to by the King. 

So court life circulated from Versailles to Grand Tri- 
anon, Marly-le-Roi, and Fontainbleau. Fontainbleau was 
about a alx-hcux coach lide over rough roads from Ver- 
sailles. The court went there in the autumn. If you shared 
the King's coach he would immediately produce a hamper 
of eatables and give them to you throughout the long 
ride. He ca^ed all kinds of sweetmeats, preserved fruits, 
and delicacies. He never ate them himself, hut, well or 
ill, hungry or not, you dared not offend him by refusal. 
'Louis XrV insisted that all the nohility visit Versailles at 
least once a year. If you failed to comply with this rule, 
vjenever you presented a request to the King he would 
shrug his shoulders and say, “I do not know him.” 
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food/wine. gambling, 
dancing, ballets, plays, and hunting. Practical jokes we^ 
quite a pastime. Monsieur le Due placed snuff in the wine 
ot bauteuil, an accomplished Latin poet, as a joke. The 
poet died from the effects of it forty-eight hours later. 
Politics was a forbidden subject. It had been too difficult 
to wrench the nobles" power away from them to allow 
anyone to display unusual ability at court. Even their 
interest in military affairs was shallow and insincere. 
Near the close of a military campaign the King and his 
court would descend upon the Prench army to watch the 
final results. The French officers were expected to feed 
these people at their own expense. The officers were 
forced to be gay and gracious when they knew that the 
cost of the court's entertainment meant their own finan- 
cial ruin. 

Louis XIV, like all the Bourbons, treated his servants 
well. Often a courtier's fortune was made if a servant 
would say a good word about him to the King. Bontemps 
always had the ear of his master. Though he imitated 
the King, he never took advantage of his favored position 
for his own gain. 

The Swiss soldiers guarded the Palace. One section of 
these mercenary soldiers was under the command of 
French noblemen and were usually quite ignorant of the 
events at court. The second division was under the com- 
mand of the King's body servants. They were spies who 
found out every detail in the lives of the courtiers to he 
relayed later to the King himself. 

The King was as fond of eating as he was of gossip. He 
did not eat beUveen meals as most of the other nobles did. 

At one sitting be astounded all who watched him. He 
consumed four plates of soup, a whole pheasant, a 
partridge, a large plate of salad, mutton, ham, a whole 
plateful of pastry and fruit and hard-boiled eggs. 

Louis XIV’s reign was marked by a series of long, 
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unsuccessful, costly wars, and extravagant court life. 
The taxes levied on an overburdened peasantry brought 
into the King’s treasury less than half of the money col- 
lected because of the bad system of farming the taxes 
out to tax gatherers. 

Into the midst of this extravagance, war, and unjust 
taxation was born a young duke, grandson of Louis XIV, 
who could have saved France from all the troubles which 
beset her during the reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI. 
The young Due de Bourgoyne had an arresting person- 
ality although his body was frail. Everj’one who met 
him was filled with hope for the future of France. His 
long, oval face was framed by unruly brown hair and lit 
up by thoughtful, intelligent eyes, and yet his early child- 
hood seemed to be anything but promising. He seemed 
more of a Nero than a St. Louis. Hot tempered, cruel, and 
selfish, he was allowed to go ungoverned until the age of 
seven. Fortunately, Louis XIV, desirous of giving him 
an excellent education, appointed Abbe de Fenelon and 
the Due de Beauvillier as gouveneur and tutor. Abbe de 
Fenelon was one of those truly great men who combine 
knowledge with a beautiful Christian spirit. The evil 
young Due de Bourgoyne had two good qualities which 
Fenelon hoped would bring about his reformation. He 
had the capacity for deep, loyal affection and a keen in- 
telligence. Fenelon patterned the lessons in behavior for 
the Due in the form of fables which, his pupil was quick 
to see, illustrated some of his own faults. Sometimes they 
were acted out. One day a workman came to the Palace. 
The young Due was eager and curious to touch his tools. 
The workman, coached ahead, flew into a rage and told 
him not to come near his tools, for it always made him 
go into a rage, and he broke people’s bones when he was 
angry. The young boy rushed off to tell Fenelon the 
story. Fenelon remarked that the workman was good in 
every way, but he had an unruly temper and deserved 
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‘’’u The youngster was never 

beaten. He was put into solitary confinement instead. 
The servants were forbidden to speak to him as he ate 
aione, and aJI books were taken away from him. To some 
Doys this wouJd have been a delightful vacation. To the 
proud, sensitive Due it was such a severe trial that he 
was always repentant. He wouJd then write down his 
promise of good behavior. “I promise M. VAbbe de 
Fenelon on the word of a prince to do at once what he 
tells me and to obey him the moment he forbids me any- 
thing; and if I break my word, I will submit to any kind 
of punishment and disgrace. Written at Versailles the 
27th of November, 1689.” — Louis. 

Thus the prince's evil nature gradually became calm, 
sweet tempered, and gentle. His life was almost Spartan 
in its simplicity. Up at 7:45 a,m:., he retired promptly at 
9 P.Af. His day consisted of two hours of lessons in the 
morning and afternoon. He took no holidays. Plenty of 
simple food and a great deal of exercise were prescribed 
by his good mentor the Abbe. When the Due was eleven 
years old he had already read and enjoyed Virgil, Homer, 
Horace, Livy, and part of Tacitus, and the geography of 
France. By thirteen he was well on the road to becoming 
the scholar he remained until the day of his death. 

When the Due was fifteen, Abba de Fenelon displeased 
Louis XIV with his independent thinking and writing and 
was banished from court. He was also forbidden to com- 
municate with his young pupil. Throughout his life the 
Due loved the Abbe dearly and remembered his fine 

lessons. . 

In 1697 when the Due de Bourgoyne was fifteen, he 
was married to the beautiful and vivacious Marie Ade- 
laide, the twelve-year-old daughter of the Duke of Savoy. 

This political marriage proved to be a real love match 
for the young Due. Princess Marie Adelaide won the 
hearts of all who knew her. She was as unafraid of the 
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great as she was kind to those of no importance. She 
gained the affection of old King Louis XIV, because all 
of his children had feared him and had not dared to treat 
him as a comrade. 

As a result of the Dauphin^s unexpected death from 
smallpox, the young Due and Duchess de Bourgoyne be- 
came the Dauphin and Dauphine of France. Everyone 
expected them to be unkind to those who had been their 
open enemies for years. They surprised even their foes 
by their kindness and courtesy to all. 

King Louis XIV immediately initiated the young 
Dauphin into the secrets of state and asked his advice 
upon many matters of policy. He was so pleased with the 
Dauphin’s advice that he boasted to others, “You will see; 
he knows everything, and he will do better than I.” This 
time Louis XIV was right. The Dauphin’s ideals, which 
he wrote down on paper whenever he wished to clear his 
mind, showed his serious purpose. He believed that the 
king, like a father, was as rich as his poorest subjects. To 
prove this he sold his own jewels and gave the money to 
the poor. He had a wide, accurate knowledge of local 
conditions in France. His plan of granting more power 
to nobles so they could be real leaders in France would 
probably have prevented one of the greatest catastrophes 
of all time, the French Kevolution. He knew that the 
population of France had become too poor to marry and 
had dwindled in some places to as much as half what it 
should have been. In the province of le Maine, there were 
only six thousand canvas makers where there had for- 
merly been twenty thousand. In Touraine there were 
only four thousand silk weavers instead of twenty thou- 
sand. The Dauphin would have put into effect the re- 
forms suggested by Abbe de Fenelon and the Due de 
Cheyeuse. The grafting tax system would have been 
abolished, and a lawmaking body created to direct the 
government of France. 
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But this was not to be. Less than a fortnight after the 
boast of Louis XIV, Marie Adelaide, the Dauphine, was 
taken severely ill with abscessed teeth and fever. The 
pain was treated with the only remedies known at the 
time, namely, bloodletting, opium, tobacco smoking, and 
chewing. The remedies merely weakened the patient and 
hastened her death. Her frail young husband sickened 
and died of a broken heart shortly afterward. He did not 
make any struggle to live after his vivacious wife had 
gone out of his life forever. 

Thus died the hope of France ; Saint Simon said of him, 
^‘France succumbed to this last punishment. God has 
shown us a prince of whom we and the world were not 
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worthy. He was already ripe for eternal blessedness.” 
Fenelon wrote: “God thinks differently from men. He 
destroys what He seemed to have formed expressly for 
His glory. He is punishing us and we deserve the 
punishment.*' 

The Dauphin left two sons. The eldest and strongest 
one died of measles. The puny mind and body of the 
youngest lived to be Louis XV of France, He did not 
heed the djdng words of his great-grandfather, L«ouis 
Xrv. “Little one, you are going to be a great king; but 
your happiness will depend on your submission to God 
and the good that you do to your people. You must avoid 
war as far as you can, for it is the ruin of nations. Do 
not follow the bad example I have set you." Instead, he 
was the royal waster who boasted, “After me, the deluge.** 
And what a deluge it proved to be ! If you are interested 
we will study the course of events which led up to the 
French Revolution and the rule of Napoleon. 


UNIT V— THE FINE ARTS OPEN NEW VISTAS 
TEACHER’S PRESENTATION 

One of the most cultured delights of a modem, world 
is the enjoyment of opera. Opera is more than a play set 
to music. The drama must be highly emotional so that it 
mn be interpreted by beautiful music. Tragedy lends 
itself particularly to inspiring musical expression. Char- 
acters in opera sing their parts. This is called recitative. 
They are compelled to do this because a sudden change 
from a beautiful song to a spoken word would sound 
unpleasant to an audience. The music in an opera de- 
scribes character, situations, and persons, as well as 
carrying on the dialogue. Often there are numbers in 
which several of the main characters sing together. Al- 
though most x>eople are not rude enough to talk when 
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of speaking opera cannot lose the oppoHiinity 

nL , ® '’dees into one aria. These 

eautiful sonirs often delay the action on the stage, but 
the music rises to such new heights that music lorers 
come more for these moments than to see the action of 
the drama unfold. 

Afany years ago opera started in the city of Florence. 
In 1580 some scholars and amateurs tried to revive the 
Athenian type of drama set to music. Thus early Floren- 
tines made music just a background and the plot and 
lines of the play dominant. 

In 1607 another Italian, Monteverde, worked out opera 
with more elaborate music. The dialogue and action of 
the play were still the most important part of the opera. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, Alessandro 
Scarlatti wrote an opera emphasizing the music instead 
of the drama. He is believed to have invented the aria 


w'hich Handel called a largo. By this time two kinds of 
opera had developed in Italy. The opera seria, or serious 
musical effort, was similar to our modern tragic produc- 
tions. The opera buffa was at first recited and then sung. 
It mirrored real life more than the grand stories described 


in the opera seria. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century Rossini, 
Donizetti, and Bellini gave new life to both serious and 
comic opera. Their successor, Guiseppe Verdi, was the 
greatest dramatic composer of his time. He completed 
twenty-four operas in twenty-five years, commencing at 
the age of twenty-nine. Three of them, Rigoletto, II 
Trovaiore and La Traviaia, are the most popular in the 
world today. As Verdi grew older he produced fewer 
operas. After 1856 he wrote only five operas in a period 


of sixteen years. 

In 1871 Verdi wrote the beautiful opera Aida. The 
story that this Egyptian opera was written for the open- 
ing of the new opera house at Cairo is incorrect. The 
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dedication of that building had been in honor of the 
opening of the Suez Canal two years earlier. It is true 
that Verdi had refused Khedive Ismail Pasha's and writer 
Camille du Loche's request that he write an Egyptian 
opera. 

Later the famed archaeologist, Mariette Bey, discov- 
ered an interesting incident in Egyptian history and sent 
the story to Camille du Loche. The latter forwarded it 
to Vetdi, whose imagination became fired with the idea. 
He decided to have the libretto or words made at his own 
expense. He would send someone to rehearse and conduct 
the opera at Cairo, Thus he would retain the right to the 
libretto and music for every other country in the world 
except Egypt. The Egyptian government paid him 
150,000 francs for the opera. If through anyone else's 
fault the opera failed to open in Cairo in January, 1871, 
he could open the opera anywhere else after six months. 

Mariette Bey, who had been left ins charge of buying 
the costumes and scenery in Paris, was caught in the siege 
of Paris during the Franco-German War. Meanwhile 
level-headed Verdi had gone on with his preparations for 
the opera's debut in the La Scala, Milan. When the di- ’ 
rector of the Cairo theater, Draneth Bey, heard this, he 
wrote to Verdi explaining the unavoidable delay and 
begging his generosity, Verdi quickly wrote back that he 
had not previously understood the situation and would 
be patient about the opening. Difficulties continued to 
multiply. Verdi imported Muzio to conduct the opera in 
Cairo, thus hurting resident de Giosa’s feelings. Verdi 
insisted upon exceptional singers for his cast in spite of 
the Egyptian manager’s inclination to choose less costly 
perfomers. Verdi procured a first-rate soprano, a tenor, 
a baritone, and two good basses. The part of Amneris 
gave him the most worry. She must be a real mezzo- 
soprano, not a soprano, and have a commanding, dramatic 
personality. 
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Finally the difficulties were successfully overcome and 
the opera was ready for its debut on Christmas Eve, 1871. 
Personages had gathered from all over the world to hear 
the w'idely heralded new opera, Aida, Verdi was not 
there. He had not come because he hated the sea and 
considered even the trip across the channel a long voyage. 
He further despised the notoriety and fuss which he 
would have to endure on an opening night. He had vigor- 
ously protested when a great Italian musical critic, Fillipo 
Filippi, had offered to boost his opera. He wanted his 
work to succeed because of its own merits as his earlier 
operas had been forced to do. 


(Written on the blackboard) 


An opera in four acta; music by Guiseppe Verdi; libretto, the 
joint work of Bey, du Loche, and Ghislanzoni. 

the characters are 

AlDA-a simple and loving Ethiopian slave-a soprano 

G„.rd-te„or 

Ki„^ of 

Ramfis — stem and pompous high p 

A messenger— tenor rantains, Soldiers, Officials, Ethi- 


ACT I 

icene 

CBNB II— The Temple of Vulcan. 
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ACT n 

Scene 1 — A hall in Amneris* apartment. 

Scene II— Outside the city wails. 

ACT III 

Scene— The banks of the Nile. In the moonlight the Temple of 
Isis can be seen behind palm trees. 

ACT IV 

Scene I — A rooin in the palace. At one side is a door leading to 
Khadames’ prison cell. 

Scene II — ^The scene shows the interior of the Temple of Vulcan. 

On the main floor is the altar where the chanting priests 
intone their endless litanies; under the statue of Osiris, 
the god of the next world, is the tomb in which Rha- 
dames has been condemned to be sealed and to die. 


(The teacher refers the class to the cast of characters 
and the description of the first scene on the blackboard. 
She then continues the story.) 

The curtain rises to shov? Ramfis, the high priest, tell- 
ing Rhadames that the goddess Isis is about to pick the 
leader to be sent against the Ethiopians who have in- 
vaded Egypt. He implies that Rhadames may be the 
chosen one. He leaves Rhadames alone. This young war- 
rior begins to sing a song about his loved one, the Ethi- 
opian slave, Aida. 

(The teacher puts on the record “Celeste Aida (Heav- 
enly Aida)” — Giovanni Martinelli, When the record is 
finished, the teacher goes on with the plot.) 

As he sings he is interrupted by Amneris, the daugh- 
ter of the Egyptian king, who jealously guesses the war- 
rior’s love for her slave, Aida. Her suspicions are con- 
firmed when she sees Rhadames look lovingly at Aida. 

The king enters and summons a messenger. The mes- 
senger informs the group that the Ethiopians are ap- 
proaching the city under the leadership of their king, 
Amonasro, Aida ejaculates, “My Father!” Thereupon 
SS2 
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the king makes Rhadames Egyptian leader, Amneris 
presents Rhadames the banner with great pomp and cere- 
mony. The Egyptians leave with the words “Return Vic- 
torious” in their ears; Aida, forgetful of her father, joins 
in the shouts of the crowd. Left alone, she remembers 
with dismay what victory for Rhadames will mean for 
her father, Amonasro. She expresses this in her song, 
“Ritoma Vincitor (Return Victorious) ” — Rosa Ponselle. 

(The teacher plays this record for the class and later 
proceeds with the story.) 

The second scene of the first act shows Rhadames being 
presented with a consecrated sword by Ramfis, the high 


priest. . i.t. VI 1 

(Then the teacher draws their attention to the black- 
board description, second act.) 

Amneris lies back and watches the Moorish slave boys 

*^^(The teacher plays “Introduction and Moorish Ballet” 
— Crea tore's Band.) _ v 

is tricked into of a slave for the 

Pharaoh s Aida must die. She suspends 

rafnter:hot-:then she hears victorious Kha- 
dames returning. referred to the blackboard 

dames. He is ^llowe prisoners be brought m. 

dames asks that the E h P forward and embraces her 

As they are led in Aida ^Vtray craftily 

sss 


father. He warns 
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he tells the king how the Ethiopian king died at his feet. 
The people like him and ask for his release. The priests 
protest against it. The king grants Rhadaraes’ request, 
freeing all except Aida and her father, whom he holds as 
hostages. To Rhadames’ dismay the king gives him 
Amneris’ hand in marriage as a reward for his splendid 
services. 

(The teacher then plays the record, "Grand March and 
Finale” — Creatoress Band. The teacher continues after 
referring the class to the description of Act III.) 

The scene shows Amneris and Ramfis who disappear 
into the temple to pray that her marriage will be a happy 
one. 

Soon Aida arrives on the scene. She had decided to 
commit suicide if Rhadames forsakes her. Thinking of 
the happy land of her childhood, she sings. 

(The teacher plays the record, "O Patna Mia (My Na- 
tive Land) ” — Rosa Ponselle.) 

Meanwhile, Aida’s father comes in. After a clever play 
upon her patriotism she consents to find out from Rha- 
dames the secret of the Egyptian’s march. 

■When Rhadames meets Aida she begs him to flee with 
her to Ethiopia. Rhadames at first refuses. Finally she 
gains his consent because of his hopeless love for her. 
Meanwhile, he has unwittingly disclosed the route by 
which the Egyptian army will invade Ethiopia. There- 
upon Aida’s father emerges from his hiding place and 
discloses his true identity. Aida’s father urges Rhadames 
to flee with him and his daughter to Ethiopia. Rhadames 
is sorrowful because he considers himself a traitor. 
Meanwhile, Amneris has come out of the temple and 
heard the whole plot. She accuses them all. Aida and her 
father flee while Rhadames sadly offers himself up to the 
high priest. 

(The teacher refers the class to the description of 
Act rV, Scene II.) 
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Amneris begs Rhadames to give up Aida forever. He 
refuses, and she calls on the gods for revenge. 

The guards conduct Rhadames to the judgment room. 
Amneris, tortured by her love for Rhadames, curses the 
priests, as they file out from the trial, because of their 
cruel sentence. They decided that Rhadames be put to 
death by being buried alive in a tomb beneath the two 
gods, Faith and Justice. Later Rhadames, believing him- 
self alone in the tomb, sings. 

(The teacher plays the record, “La Fatal Pietra (The 
Fatal Stone)"— Fonselle and Martinelli.) 

At the end he sees Aida, who has slipped into the dread 
tomb to share his fate. Her father is dead, and his troops 
have been scattered by the Egyptians. Rhadames, over- 
whelmed by her decision to die with him, sing^ 

(The teacher plays the record. Monr! St Pura e 
Bella (To Die! So Pure and Lovely) -Ponselle and 

“ifthftemple above the tomb the prieats chant as 
Amno^h prays for her lover. Meanwhile the lovers awa.t 
death together in the vault below. 

as well as Italian. JNeirn Metropolitan 

veloped -eh ^and opeja - yeJ_;^^The Me 

0“ a beautiful opera house ded.cated 
to the best music of the world. 
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sHk) . This leads historians to believe that Greece must 
have traded with China by the route across Central Asia 
and Mongolia. The people of Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Rome used Chinese silk, iron, furs, cosmetics, and bronze 
mirrors. The ladies of Rome preferred thin, silk garments 
that did not add a trifle to their silhouette. The Syrians 
unraveled the heavy Chinese silk and rewove it into 
sheer cloth for the Roman market. Later the Syrians tried 
to steal the silk eggs from China and grow the silk them- 
selves, but they were unsuccessful. 

Europe learned the Chinese secrets of paper, printing, 
magnetic compass, and gunpowder from the Arab and 
Moorish traders. When Emperor Chang ChTen (The 
Road Opener) returned from a European trip he intro- 
duced hemp, grapes, walnuts, and other westem secrets 
into China. 

Seven hundred years ago Marco Polo visited China, 
"the Land of Flowers.” At that time the Chinese Empire 
was ruled over by Kublai Khan. "No dog could bark 
without the Emperor’s permission,” aptly described the 
absolutism of this Mongol monarch, China was a conti- 
nent rather than a country, the greatest ever reigned over 
by any single human being. The distance along the sea- 
board from Korea to Singapore measured eight thousand 
miles and extended as far west as Poland. 

Ever since the death of Kublai Khan the Chinese Em- 
pire has been gradually melting away. Marauders have 
swept in from all sides and plundered them of territory 
and valuable possessions. In the last hundred years this 
destructive movement has proceeded at a more rapid 
rate. Russia robbed Cbina of Chinese Turkestan, and 
Great Britain extended her sphere of influence over Tibet, 
Burma, and the Malay Peninsula. France acquired^ An- 
nam and Cambodia, which is known as Indo-China. 
Japan took Korea, Manchuria, and Formosa. The ag- 
gressive and ambitious Japanese have designs on the rest 
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of China. The Japanese navy patrols China’s coast, and 
the Japanese army has occupied Chinese territory. All 
the rest of the world is interested in Chinese trade be^ 
cause of its enormous population which are potential 
customers. 


The cities of Shanghai, Peiping, Nanking, Canton, and 
Hong Kong have modern streets. Chinese life surges 
along very much as it used to in spite of these modern 
highways and Western architecture. The Chinese cotton 
mills have installed English machinery, yet the greater 
proportion of the population still till the soil and live in 
the small rural villages of ancient China. 

Man power is both China’s weakness and strength. 
Her tremendous population blocks progress of any kind. 
On the other hand, it has gradually absorbed and over- 
whelmed any invader. 

Until the Chinese Republic was established in 1912, 


the Chinese did not care how the emperor rose to power. 
As Jong as lie was a wise and good ruler and did not 
interfere with the individual’s right to live his life and 


worship his ancestors, all was well. If he was a cruel 
tyrant the Chinese people would rise up and kill him and 
then retire to their homes again. Emperor Wu’s military 
conquests practically doubled the area of China, yet his 
memory ^ ^ct respected because he was cruel and called 
himself a martial emperor. Ch’ien Lung, the conquerer 


of Tibet is reverenced and respected because he was a 
patron and producer of literature. 

The emperor has always had the absolute power of life 
and death over his subjects. The Chinese have always 
felt they had the right to revolt against a cruel tyrant. 
The Chinese proverb, "Heaven speaks as the people 
speak," expresses this accuratdy. Whm tte revdalion 
failed, the people returned home and waited patiently for 
the time when Heaven would speak more successfully. 

The different sections of China have been separated 
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from each other by bad transportation and communica- 
tion systems. !klany dialects, customs, and systems of 
law have resulted from this. They could not develop a 
strong central government doing the things that our 
government does for us. Instead, the family, the guild, 
and the village completely regulated their lives. The 
family has always been the most important social and 
governing unit One family might have many of its 
members in different guilds and villages, yet their loyalty 
always has been given to the clan or family first Differ- 
ent members of the family divide the income equally. 

Some clans include thousands, even tens of thousands, 
of relations. All of them respond immediately to the call 
for aid by any one of their members. Everyone in the 
family is held responsible for the actions of any of the 
others. A cruel emperor was punished by murdering the 
whole family that had produced this one poisoned branch. 
One mother atoned for her 8on*s theft by swallowing 
match heads. The senior male member is the head of the 
family. He absolutely regulates the outside activities of 
the family. His wife just as completely manages the 
home life of the women and children. Many times she is 
a petty tyrant. Often the hardest trial of a young bride 
is to fit into the new household and to get along with her 
mother-in-law. 

The guilds were organized along trade lines. By means 
of these, young apprentices are taught all sorts of trade 
secrets from cooking to jade cutting. These organizations 
regulate hours of labor, prices, and maintain standards 
of workmanship. Even beggars found it necessary to 
combine under a guild and abide by its regulations. Only 
the farmer finds this form of organization unnecessary 
and depends entirely on his village authorities for assist- 
ance and control, 

^ The village is controlled by the village elders. Many 
times these elders have been chosen because of their 
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Mity, The Chinese mandarin system made it possible 
for certain bright people to become educated. Upon 
passing long, hard examinations, they became mandarins 
who really ruled China. Thus, Democracy has long 
existed in China. The village fixes fair taxes, holds title 
deeds to the land, and metes out personal justice which is 
fair rather .than according to any set law. Villages malce 
treaties with each other and set up boycotts and wage 
war if necessary. 

This strong local government made up of family, guild, 
and village has worked successfully in a countiy that has 
been separated into such widely isolated communities 
by its lack of an adequate system of transportation and 
communication. 

Before the disastrous rebellions of Tai P’ing and others, 
China had been ruled by an active and efficient emperor. 
The last ruler of China had no conception of China’s 
place in the world. She had risen to power by poisoning 
off all the members of her own family who stood in her 
way. The old Buddha, or empress, refused to follow any 
wise advice. She turned a deaf ear to their plea that she 
build up a modern army to defend China against the 
world. She refused to take Europe seriously until it was 
too late. China was further handicapped by a series of 
disastrous floods which added confusion to an already 
almost hopeless situation. This combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances prevented any real protest when 
Europe and Japan approached China from her unpro- 
tected side, the sea. 

The present republic, inspired by the martyrdom of 
Sun Yat-sen, has developed a new spirit of China for the 
Chinese and courtesy to foreigners. They were slowly 
building up trade, finances, and bank credits which would 
eventually benefit the Chinese people. The present re^ 
public, in order to get into power, promised northern 
China that it would divide the land confiscated from 
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wealthy landowners among the peasants on a communistic 
basis. Their failure to keep this promise resulted in a 
revolt in northern China which only the Japanese inva- 
sion was able to halt. 

The first effect of Japanese aggression was the creation 
of a national feeling among the Cantonese and others. 
It quickly died down because the ricksha man and the 
peasant couldn’t see what difference it made to him 
whether the government was in the hands of China or 
Japan. The Chinese university students and residents of 
Canton actively continued to demand a Chinese nation 
exclusively governed by Chinese. This group has finally 
succeeded in welding China into a militant nation with 
but one desire — ^to defeat Japan. 

Seven million Chinese peasants have moved into Man- 
churia where the Japanese cannot exist, so poor is the 
soil, and so little can be produced on it. Before the Sino- 
Japanese War, people moved about a great deal within 
the boundaries of China itself. All the third-class trains 
were packed. Busses and steamers were crowded. Still 
there was no decrease in cart, wheelbarrow, and foot 
traffic. This movement of Chinese helped break down the 
old isolation of Chinese villages and built up a national 
spirit. Trade with foreign countries modernized China to 
some extent. Since Chinese pigs in Szechwan grew the 
best bristles for American toothbrushes, steamers on the 
Yangtze River delivered American kerosene for the lamps 
of China in return for these bristles. The American use 
of Chinese dried eggs in cakes, ice cream, and custard 
made it possible for Chinese peasants to keep a few 
chickens and sell eggs. In return they purchased Ameri- 
can luxuries they would not have dreamed of owning 
before. The egg gatherers peddled cloth, mirrors, kero- 
sene, cigarettes, rouge, shoes, needles, and thread. Thus 
the American toothbrush lit up the mud hut of Hung in 
a Yangtze Valley village. American chocolate-coated ice- 
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cream sticks provided the modern Chinese girl with mir- 
rors, rouge, and independent modern ideas of life. 

The day when one part of China starved while an- 
other had plenty because of complete isolation of villages 
was passing rapidly. China could specialize in farm prod- 
ucts and would have plenty to eat. Adequate transporta- 
tion and communication would weld China into a modern 
nation which w’ould be able to protect its possessions and 
govern itself. 

The mind power of China has always excelled. A few 
years ago when the Library of Congress wanted 317 
volumes of the classics hand-printed on eight pages of thin 
paper, they commissioned a Buddhist monastery to do 
the job. These monks used blocks of wood five hundred 
years old. Their ancient proverbs show their great wis- 
dom as a people : 

“The money maker is never weary. 

The weary man never makes money.” 


Their gift of imagery and exquisite im^ination is 
everywhere present. The rough Chinese boataen on the 
Wrcall each other -Graceful Best," -Bed Cnnamon 

tare has excels 

dignity and interp jj softly woven, bright- 

western world of government, finance, and 

to copy the japa/lost by this adoption of 

war. China believes that P taxation 

western financially than she was before. 
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China, the world may be astonished at the result. A na- 
tion that gave the world such inventions as the compass, 
calendar, and alphabet may become a new world power. 
The spread of European culture in China may make it 
impossible for Europe and Japan to continue to levy 
tribute on China and control its destiny for European 
advantage as it did at Versailles at the close of World 
War I. 


(Written on the blackboard) 

UNIT Vn--WHICH SHALL IT BE— INTER- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION OR 
BALANCE OF POWER? 

Below: the plaqne on the terrace wall at the Hotel NationaL 
A LA MEMOIRE DE 
WOODROW WILSON 

PSESTDENT DE3 CTATS-UNIS 
FONDATEUR DE LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS 

TEACHER’S PRESENTATION 

As the George Washington steamed into the harbor of 
Brest on Friday, December 13, 1918, the sinister prophecy 
connected with that day seemed to be belied by the greet- 
ing extended to President Wilson and his American dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference. They had slowly made 
their way through a double line of gray battleships and 
destroyers. Marine bands and Presidential salutes lent 
a festive air to the whole affair. War-tom Europe enthusi- 
astically welcomed this great American leader who had 
emphasized the justice and rights of small nations. No 
king had ever been given a more splendid reception. 
Great throngs of war-weary people in Paris, London, and 
Rome turned out to see him. The crowd’s enthusiasm was 
somewhat cooled when this same President refused to 
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visit the battlefields of that war. Their ardor was further 
dampened by the unavoidable delay in starting the Peace 
Conference. Throughout this meeting, however. Presi- 
dent Wilson, Colonel House, and the group of American 
experts played a dominant part in all the negotiations. 

The one thing which President Wilson wished to gain 
at all costs was the establishment of some sort of league 
of nations. He believed that the war had not been 
brought on so much by an ambitious Germany as by a 
poorly organized international system. He believed that 
the old balance-of-power system of treaties between the 
strong nations would go on creating more wars. Perma- 
nent world peace could only be gained by a democratic, 
concerted action of alJ nations. Although he had no defi- 
nite plan, he had some dehnite ideas of what should be 
done. The organization must be kept simple. The chief 
organ must be an executive council, meeting in some 
neutral nation. If trouble arose the council must inter- 


fere and propose a settlement. If this were unsuccessful 
a commercial boycott would be instituted against the of- 
fending nation. As President Wilson explained, “Outlaws 


are not popular now." 

Clemenceau, the Tiger of France, whose biting tongue 
and ferocious temper made him the idol of France and 
the fear of many an opponent, was against the League. 
This fact did not greatly bother Wilson for he had antici- 
pated opposition. As he had expressed it daring the 
voyage from America, “Tell me what’s right and I’ll fight 
for It " David Lloyd George, the magnetically brilliant 
Prime Minister of England, wasn’t in favor of the forma- 
tion of a league either. He was more interested in prac- 
tical issues. He did not prove a tremendous obstacle 
because he shifted his position with the wind of English 


‘’“Manrcritics of President Wibon maintain that he paid 
too high a price for the League when he gave up long- 
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cherished American principles. He failed to mention in 
the treaty a guarantee of the freedom of the seas to every 
nation. Again he promised Italy aid in getting the Bren- 
ner frontier in the Tyrol, and Japan in getting the 
cession of China’s province of Shantung. As a result of 
these concessions, the principle of the League of Nations 
was included in the treaty of peace without a dissenting 
voice on January 25, 1919, 

President "Wilson was appointed chairman of an excel- 
lent committee to draft a covenant for a League of Na- 
tions. This group met in the evenings so that it would 
not interfere with the council of ten who were formulating 
the main treaty. Such world-famous political talent as 
Lord Robert Cecil, General Smuts, Venizelos, and Leon 
Bourgeois contributed to the splendid document, 

Wilson, however, lacked the courage to push through 
his program. He allowed too much freedom of debate, 
and precious hours were thus wasted. 

Just two days before his departure for America, Fate 
intervened. Wilson had to meet with the council of ten, 
and his place as head of the committee drawing up the 
League was taken by Lord Robert Cecil. Assisted by 
Colonel House, the final covenant was rushed through 
the committee. It was hurriedly sanctioned by the con- 
ference that same afternoon, February 14. That eve- 
ning Wilson sailed for America with the document in 
his pocket. The mechanism of the League is mostly Smuts 
and Cecil, although it coincides roughly with Wilson^ 
ideas and uses Wilson’s terms. Its form was drawn up 
by the British and American legal experts of C. J. B. 
Hurst and D. H. Miller. 

History records Wilson’s complete failure in gaining 
American support for his League. This professor was 
unable to educate his own countrymen. Upon Wilson’s 
return to Europe his unpopularity in America had cost 
him much of his former prestige. He persevered, how- 
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ever, until he won the recognition of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. His success in Europe was not repeated when he 
again returned to America. He tried to force the Senate 
to sanction American membership in a League which 
they feared would further embroil them in European 
affairs. The opposition to his plan for world organiza- 
tion was strong enough to prevent American participa- 
tion, and he had to give up the struggle as his Jong- 
overtaxed strength ebbed. Wilson’s complete nervous 
breakdo^vn was followed by serious illness and final death. 

The cable address of the Jeague, “Nations — Geneva,” 
once meant a great deal to the modern world. Some fifty- 
eight nations comprising at least 1,500,000,000 people 
sent about a thousand representatives to it each year. 
The best time to have visited the League was in the fall, 
when the assembly met for three weeks. It was very 
difficult to get a card of admission at that time. 

The League of Nations consisted of three distinct 
groups. The Assembly was the democratic division. The 
Council or executive section had both large and small 
nations represented on it The Secretariat was a perma- 
nent, expert civil-service body which worked all the year 
around. 

The democratic League Assembly in which each state 
had a vote became the most important part of the or- 
ganization. The covenant granted it only legislative 
power, but as it took charge of financial questions and 
other difficult problems which the Council did not wish 
to handle alone, its power increased. The magnetic 
Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia was president. It was 
his winning smile and clear judgment which won so many 
friends for his country during the Peace Conference of 


^ The procedure of the Assembly was simple. The order 
of speeches was all arranged in advance. Should you wish 
to interrupt the regular order of business, you must send 
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a note to the president. He would allow the change if 
there was time. The different representatives expressed 
themselves on various subjects. They informed the world 
of their country’s woes. Some of them pointed out how 
the world should be improved. Some speeches were so 
endless that many delegates took this opportunity^ to 
catch up on some much-needed rest. The representative, 
Mirza Seyed Bagher Khan Kazemi of Iran, or Persia, had 
the longest nonstop record in the League for speech- 
making. It is said that one delegate awoke from a sound 
sleep while he was talking to find his friend glaring at 
him. Anyone else would have flushed, but this culprit 
said, “My friend, I see that you are troubled with 
insomnia.” 

At the end of each speech the president said “Traduc- 
tion,” and the interpreter took the rostrum. The two 
best were Georges Mathieu, a little Swiss, and a Scot, 
Alex Russell. These men could translate a speech into 
French or English from a few notes without any loss of 
the original speaker’s gestures or fire. It was said that 
Mr. Russell translated an hour-long speech reciting 
China’s woes into “The delegate from China says that he 
comes from a big country which has a lot of problems.” 
If the speech were given in French it must be translated 
into English. If it were given in English it must be 
translated into French without extra cost to the nation. 
If the speech were given in some other language it must 
be translated into both French and English, and the na- 
tion must pay for the cost of one translation. 

Some delegates remained during these translations and 
caught up on their mail. Such a system slowed up the 
procedure of the meetings. Placing a limit on the length 
of speeches might have proved a remedy, however. By 
the third day of the session, most of the important dele- 
gates had lost interest and had turned their seats over 
to substitutes. 
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nalfJn committees on which each 

nat on must be represented. The fourth and sixth com- 
mittees were the most important, for they handJed ques- 
tions of finance and politics. 

There were four permanent seats of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Italy on the Executive Council and 
ten temporary ones. The latter were distributed among 
the smaller nations in a geographical way. This body 
had more prestige than the Assembly. It met four times 
a year. The problems it considered were so numerous 
that the detail was done by permanent committees. These 
in turn depended on the Secretariat, which collected data 
and attended to all typing and printing. 

For years France demanded a strong League. Before 
World War II she returned to the balance-of-power 
theory of diplomacy which she had depended upon before 
World War I. France registered these treaties with the 
League, however. On the other hand, England had 
changed her foreign policy. Since the Jtalo-Etbiopian 
affair, she did everything in her power to make the League 
a strong body. Thus circumstances alter cases. When 
the very source of the Nile and English possessions in 
Egypt were threatened by an aggressive Italy, England 
perceived the only check that could be peacefully exerted 
was the imposition of economic sanctions by the League 
of Nations. 

The United States’ connection with the League was in- 
consistent from the start. As a country, we refused to 
join it yet from time to time our citizens participated on 
committees. Prentiss Bailey Gilbert, United States Con- 
sul at Geneva, and Hugh Robert Wilson, United States 
Minister to Switzerland, made long accurate reports to 
the United States on the work of the League. A popular 
Tennessean, Norman Davie, served on the Financial Com- 
mittee. In 1936 the United States even shared the a - 
penses of the League, paying $187,667. In comparison 
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with Great Britain’s bill of $1,034,000 dues and $76,800 
delegates’ expenses, it seemed small indeed. 

The record of the League of Nations was a good one. 
Out of three dozen political problems it had handled, 
about half had been really solved. Many of these would 
probably have resulted in a serious world crisis if there 
had been no international body empowered to consider 
them. The solution of the oland Islands dispute beUveen 
Finland and Sweden in 1921, the Greco-Bulgarian fron- 
tier incident in 1925, the dispute betv,*ecn Colombia and 
Peru in 1933, and the awful crisis between Hungary and 
Jugoslavia after the assassination of King Alexander in 
1934 are some of the major successes of the League. 
About fifteen attempts to settle disputes failed or were 
indecisive. The Manchurian trouble, the Ethiopian crisis, 
and the Iran-Iraq dispute were outstanding among their 
failures. 

As a result of the League of Nations’ failure to prevent 
the Italians’ conquest of Ethiopia, they lost the prestige 
and confidence of the world. Under the leadership of the 
British representative, Anthony Eden, England vainly 
tried to force the member nations to boycott Italian goods. 
In spite of this, Italian vessels were allowed to use the 
Suez Canal, although it was controlled by a French and 
English private company. 

At the same that the League was losing face, another 
nation that had been deliberately barred from its meet- 
ings was rising in strength and power. Germany had 
been forbidden a place in the great conference of the 
world because the framers of the League had intended 
that she would never be strong enough to cause another 
war. 

Meanwhile, France and England, fearing that Ger- 
many might become Communistic, threw their weight 
with conservative business interests behind the Nazi 
movement and allowed Adolf Hitler to gain control. 
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His rapid rise to absolute dictator of Germany and re- 
organization of that countiy into a militant state is well 
Known. Once the League was destroyed, international 
relations went back to the old diplomatic theory of bal- 
ance of power. 

In April, 1937, Sir Nevile Henderson was sent as Brit- 
ish ambassador on a special peace mission to Nazi Ger- 
many. The British ambassador who had been at Berlin 
before felt the hopelessness of such a move. England, 
being totally unprepared for a war, had to adopt a tactful 
attitude of appeasement. Sir Nevile Henderson tells us 
in his own book. The Failure of a Mission, that wherever 
he met the German people, he was convinced of their 
desire for peace. Yet they followed a leader who had 
the faith in Germany that it must not escape its destiny 
to rule the world. Practically from the cradle to the 
grave, the men of Germany were regimented into a mili- 
tary machine on call at a moment’s notice. Spied upon 
by a group of Black Shirts, headed by a spectacled and 
harmless-looking man, Himmler, they were punished by 
murder and torture in concentration camps. 

As is the custom, Sir Nevile was received by Hitler 
and presented his letters of credence. They read to each 
other friendly little set speeches, and Hitler showed scant 
interest. Sir Nevile wondered at that time what Hitler 
had which proved such a hold over the German people. 

His relations with the German Minister of Foreign Af' 
fairs, until Herr Von Bibbentrop was appointed, were 
extremely satisfying. , 

But Hitler had a different plan. His advance into 
Austria and Czechosolvakia was so easy that this 
portunist of Nazi Germany decided to go on into Poland, 
Regardless of the cost. His triumphal 
France, the Balkans, Greece, and Crete, have set the 
course more firmly for a turnabout upon his former 
ally, Russia. 
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The fact that one man makes the decisions which set 
a vicious war machine to work instantly and force war on 
the rest of the world; whose word is broken as quickly 
as his opportunities lie in another direction; whose ill- 
will at being contradicted will cause the murder of his 
opponents, makes one doubt the sagacity of a diplomacy 
which places so much power in the hands of one nation, 
which, in turn, has given it to one man. International 
diplomacy, when not carried on by a strong league to 
enforce justice, seems to rely on a haphazard method, 
which places the individual nation in a position where, 
when its time comes, it must defend itself alone or with 
so little outside aid that it is destroyed before any real 
help can reach it. You might be interested in taking up 
these questions, as well as others, in a panel discussion. 

****** 

The ninth year is now completed. The youthful student 
is happy in his school work because no attempts have 
been made to force him to do things which h*e felt were 
too childish. The teacher, recognizing the gradual change 
as his mind and body developed, made the challenging 
problems under discussion stimulate his mental capaci- 
ties. The imaginary situations which were used in the 
seventh and eighth grades were replaced by real studies 
of important community and national problems. These 
aroused his newly awakened social instinct. Crime and 
unemployment were vital to him because the radio and 
newspapers publicized them so completely. In addition 
to these more dramatic themes, he was very curious about 
the fine arts. He enjoyed opera, painting, sculpture, and 
music because they appealed to his emotions and sense 
of beauty. They gave him a new outlet and pleasure be- 
cause the teacher introduced them in such an interesting 
way. Vocations became of serious interest. The personal 
interviews with various types of workers impressed him 
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with the need for making his life’s work a vocation rather 
than a job. 

Several personalities in this class were reconditioned. 
Sometimes it required the secret co-operation of the class 
and teacher to accomplish this rehabilitation. The teacher 
interested a registry group in a particularly difficult case. 
This lad was a "Terman genius” (C. A. 13 years; M. A. 
20 years) with a hateful, critical personality which ev- 
eryone disliked. He deliberately boosted other Junior 
High Schools and ran down his own. He spent his lunch 
hour walking around the school grounds, eating lunch, 
reading a book, and speaking to no one. The teacher 
pointed out to the class that such an antisocial beh™or 
would eventually lead to a feed personality ^ 

agreed to stop badgering him and carry on this helpfu 
experiment with the teacher. rofiiqinp 

toSlVr rat rran^hS 15 to then. 

rde'^nts to be unpleasant in 

forgot the ® ift hta or leave him to his 

continual ■'cfcsal to 9ua characteriat.cs 

own resources f radual y s process of recon- 

of a thoughtful, sensitiv gymnasium 

ditioning was hastened by J^^/brofe the rec- 

teacher took an in eres advanced to the 

ords in swimming and toa changed so 

status of school hero, ti y h,g 

completely by that ^ g„t instead of sarcastic 

laurels with humorous e" ^ to his popularity, 

belittlement. This f ^ tate in the union, a 

He went to high =5’’°°' “ Asocial lad who had entered 
very different boy from the a ^ 
the ninth grade. He bad pastimes. 

human companionship and youtn 
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SUMMARY 

"PERSONALITY DEFECTS” 

The master teacher, in order to solve the problems aris- 
ing from the increased teacher load, must have a psycho- 
logical understanding of all her pupils. The class may be 
led to co-operate in reorienting students who have 
thwarted emotional cravings. Children who are the prey 
of emotions such as anger, fear, and jealousy can be 
guided sympathetically. The master teacher can grad- 
ually recondition these unfortunate personalities by 
centering their attention and interest on worth-while 
goals. Such excesses of emotion trained to express them- 
selves in worthy outlets make strong characters. 
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QUESTIONS 


1 

What is the high^school student's conception of the "Doc^ 
tnne of the Square Deal"? How is it particularly Ued in 
with grading? 


2 

Make a plan of your own for the evaluation of a semes- 
ter^ s work for an imaginary class. How would you explain 
it to your class? What other things would you inches in 
your own "Doctrine of Fair Play" which the text has 
omitted? 


3 


What do students object to in some teachers' assignments? 
What should the teacher do to make an assignment satis- 
factory? Plan an assignment of your own and point out 
the way in which it meets the necessary requirements. 


4 


Describe the application of the Socratian method to high- 
school work. 


Why is it important that a student tn SenUr High School 
Imm to take notes on mtsUe reading} How would you 
teach a class to do it? 
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6 

What method was used in the text for reports on outside 
reading? What are its valuable features? Coxdd you sug- 
gest any improvement? 


7 

When is the lecture justified? Why is note taking on a 
lecture more difficult than upon outside reading? How 
can the teacher help the class overcome these diffUcultiesf 


8 

Why should the teaaher discuss the boohs listed in a bib- 
liography ivith the class instead of merely posting them 
on the bulletin board? 


9 

Outline a lesson plan containing all the features necessary 
for an adaptation of a unit of work* Justify your plan 
educationally. 


iO 

How would this lesson plan differ if it were intended for 
the Junior instead of the Senior High School? Would it 
he a difference of kind or degree? 
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^ke Senior 3{igk Sunes Sn 
i9ur Simes 


THERE is always a thrill about the first day of scbooJ, 
especially in the fail. The Senior High School students 
really enjoy their return to work after their long vacation. 
They are a bit excited, too, as they move about greeting 
old friends, enrolling in classes, and meeting new stu- 
dents. Part of the fun is surveying the set-up of each 
class in which they find themselves. 

As the teacher glances over a group of upperclassmen 
waiting to sign up in Economics, she is amazed that these 
young people, in spite of differences in fashions and man- 
ners, are similar to all their predecessors. For the funda- 
mental principle young people live by remains much the 
same. 

The keystone of all their reactions to and judgments 
of persons and situations is the “Doctrine of the Square 
Deal.” The ramifications of this are many and varied. 

In order for the teacher to be respected, she must abide 
by certain rules. She must, at all times, be sincere and 
honest, giving credit where credit is due. VVeifdeserved 
praise, generously given, is as necessary as pointing out 
mistakes in students’ work or behavior. 

All mystery should be cleared away in regard to ^ades. 

The system of marking and averaging should be ex- 
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plained carefully at the very beginning of the semester. 
Making it possible for them to see and understand their 
records at convenient intervals does much towards im- 
proving their work. It is only fair to talk over grades on 
written work which has been returned. It is only honest 
for the teacher to admit any mistakes she may have made. 
The assignment is really a statement and promise of work 
to be covered, and promises must never be broken. ^ A 
group of seniors were asked to act on a committee which 
was surveying the whole question of home study. The 
young people particularly stressed that it was not fair to 
expect a student to prepare an assignment which was 
indefinite or unreasonable. They brought out that teach- 
ers held them for material which had riot been originally 
included or properly explained, or referred them to ma- 
terials which were not readily available. Catch questions 
of any kind at any time are unfair and rightfully resented. 
A quiz sprung suddenly creates tension and distrust. 

It is unsportsmanlike to carry over discipline from day 
to day. This smacks too much of bearing grudges. It only 
alienates the student without being efifective, for each day 
is a new day as far as they are concerned. Censure must 
be quickly and fairly administered. Constant nagging is 
futile, for the young people have developed a defense 
mechanism. The teacher also violates the idea of good 
sportsmanship when she uses sarcasm, holds individual 
students up to ridicule, needlessly embarrasses anyone, 
encourages gossip or tale bearing, spies on students, or 
plays favorites. So unpopular is the “teacher’s pet,” that 
high'Sehool teachers rarely receive gifts of flowers, lest 
the donor be considered “an apple-polisher.*^ 

First impressions are always very vivid and lasting 
with young people. It is, therefore, important that the 
first unit be introduced and assigned in an interesting 
manner. Not only must the title of the unit challenge 
them with the vital need for a real solution, but the raa- 
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terial should be significant enough to be 
ther study. In line with this idea. Unit I 
and Living," and developed as follows: 


worth their fur- 
was called “You 


UNIT I— YOU AND LIVING 

The Socratic method of developing a new subject by 
asking questions is an excellent way to Introduce this first 
unit, which really is an overview of a year’s course In 
Kconomics in a Senior High School. Thought-provoking 
questions should be so arranged that they will start with 
the individual student’s experiences and interests, and 
gradually spread over into the more social aspects of the 
subject. Such a set of questions, based on a hypothetical 
class setup, can only be used as a general guide. Every 
class will react differently to them, and the instructor 
should continually adapt her exploratory queries to their 
variations in interest, experience, and personality. If the 
teacher is a master of the subject, this can be accomplished 
without losing sight of her major thesis. 

A series of possible questions follows : 


1. Where does the wealth come from that enables you to spend 
eleven or twelve years of your life attendin^r school? 

(This brings up the whole question of the source of their in- 
comes land, labor, capital, business, trade, investments, inven- 

tions, copyrights, finance.) 

2. In what ways does the State insure your right to receive and 
use these incomes? 

(This leads to a discussion of laws protecting private prop- 
erty and inheritance, constitutional rights, protection of wages, 
usury laws, system of courts, laws on contracts, regulation of 
domestic and foreign trade.) 


3. How do you measure your income? 

(Now money enters the discussion. This is very inteeesmg 
and is possible of much ramification— history of money, differ- 
ent commodities used as money, qualities of go^ S 

of money in United States, inflation, gold standard, New Dea} 
monetary policy.) 
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4. Suppose you lack cash; what would you use to purchase com- 
modities and services? 

(Barter and credit arc discussed, also banks and other lend- 
ing institutions.) 

B. Explain the statement, “Money is what it buys ” 

(This introduces consumption and real income.) 

6. Why do you buy certain things instead of others? 

(The subject of consumption, diminishing utility, satiety and 
variety, and other interesting rules governing consumption can 
be touched on here.) 

1 . Describe places and manner in which consumer buys his goods, 
(Markets of different types are introduced under this topic.) 

8. What arc various things that influence his buying? 

(Advertising of all sorts and consumer education can be men- 
tioned in this connection.) 

9. How do you know what to pay for these things? How is this 
determined? Is it the same in a competitive and monopolistic 
market? 

(Prices, law of supply and demand, monopolies of various 
kinds, trusts, may be brought into the discussion.) 

10. Where do these goods come from? 

(Domestic goods, foreign trade, tariffs, and other trade bar- 
riers naturally follow this question.) 

11. What agencies make possible the variety of goods which are 
not produced in yoor immediate vicinity? 

(Transportation agencies, communication means, are well 
known to them.) 

12. Indicate some of the problems which arise from the unequal 
distribution of wealth. 

(Poverty, child labor, crime, all will readily enter their 
minds.) 


The students can now be asked to read and take notes 
on a current magazine article on some phase of economics 
as developed during the preceding discussion. This gives 
the teacher an opportunity to give the class some much- 
needed instruction on taking notes on any kind of outside 
r^ing material. It is astonishing how many seniors in 
high school have no conception of what real note taking 
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cornn!?;- f thfni copy the article verbatim or make 
compositions out of it. Very few are aWe to write down a 
few clear, concise statements which they can use as a 
memorandum for a report on books and magazines. The 
instructor can easily demonstrate the rough outline meth- 
od of note taking. Underlining the main topic, indenting 
the smaller items under it, using phrases instead of sen- 
tences, and employing well-recognized abbreviations save 
time and effort for the student and aid visual memory if 
the material has to be memorized later. 

In this case, the notes are to be used as a memorandum 
for a report on an article the student has read. The name 
and date of the magazine must be copied at the top of 
their notes, as well as the name of the article. This point 
must be emphasized as young people are generally care- 
less about such matters and do not realize the importance 
of stating the source of their information. They will de- 
velop habits of scholarly procedure if their instructor 
insists upon it. 

Many young people do not know how to use magazine 
indexes. The teacher can easily show them how to do 
this if she has a sample magazine index to show them. 
The use of magazine indexes has the advantages of saving 
time, developing skill in use of library materials, and of 
automatically keeping current references up to date. 

The following method of checking all outside reading, 
where no memorizing is done, has proved practical and 
fair. The student who is called upon comes to the front 
of the room and announces the name of his article and 
the name and date of his magazine. If anyone has that 
identical article, he raises his hand. If three others should 
do ao. the original student knows he must stop one ouarter 
of the way through and call on one of the others Ea* 
one does this, in turn, until the whole article has bMn 
covered. Then the teacher may comment on the " 

ask various students their opinion of the viewpoint set 
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forth by the author. This increases class interest and 
emphasizes any important points. 

Contrary to general belief, young people enjoy reciting 
and like to receive credit for everything they do. This 
procedure serves both purposes. It enables everj’one hav- 
ing a certain magazine report to recite on it without 
boring the remainder of the class by repetition. The pupil 
is marked on whether he has read the whole article with 
notes or not. Those not having an opportunity to recite 
hand in their name, the name of the reading, the date and 
name of the magazine, at the end of the period. They 
retain their notes, on which they may have a chance to 
recite at some future date when there are a few extra mo- 
ments of free class time. 

Of course, the whole procedure is based upon the honor 
system. This is the only practical solution. They will 
respond, if a spirit of fair play and good sportsmanship 
has been built up in the class. After all, the practice of a 
virtue is the only way to keep it alive. 

Some material is of such a nature that it requires the 
adult summary of the teacher to present it. Very often, 
references are either too technical or meager to enable 
^ student to^ work through the problem by himself, 
men such a situation arises, the instructor should avail 
hemelf of the fine overview, called the lecture method.^ 

prepare the students for the lecture 
method. They should be instructed, in advance, to take 
there is a lack of sufficient material of 
the^e that they could use to work out satisfactorily the 
''^^®^^“‘'«ssion. The teacher should then dem- 

The outline 
purpose, as it was in the case of 
materials. Underlining and indenting in- 
formation has the obvious advantage of organizing ma- 
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encouraged 

to use phrases instead of sentences, and abbreviations or 
well-recognized stenographic symbols. Warning must be 
given, however, against the use of shorthand for the en- 
tire lecture. It entails recopying of the lecture before the 
notes "get cold” and generally takes the composition form 
which is difficult to Jearn later. 

It is harder to take notes on a lecture than on outside 
reading because the note taker is listening to the lecturer 
as he writes down the information the teacher has already 
given him. The chief mistake that the beginner makes is 
to stop taking notes if be loses any of the points. The most 
difficult thing to do is to train him to be an opportunist — 
to take down what he can get, leaving a blank space to 
till in later during some break in the lecture, or at the end 
of the period. 

In order to demonstrate these rules clearly, the teacher 
should proceed very slowly on her lecture but never re- 
peat the material, as this would mean dictation. As they 
get accustomed to her pronunciation and voice, as well as 
the new medium, she can gradually speed up her talk. 

The subject of advertising lends itself very well to the 
lecture. It is easy to hold their attention upon such a 
vital, up-to-date topic. The unit^'Tt Pays To Advertise” 

can be carefully worked out in a lecture, covering such 

necessary points as purpose of advertising, function of 
advertising, brief history of advertising, a constructive 
criticism of modern methods of advertising. ^ ^ 

A suggestive list of books on some phases of advertising 
is now distributed to the students, thereby enrichin? the 
data presented in the lecture. They are asked ‘o r“d a 
chapter in one of these or similar hoote and report to he 
class from notes. The instructor md.Mtes 
ions of these and other books, as well f ^ 

of books, are welcomed. In order to brmg ‘h‘8 
up to date, the student is next required to read and report 
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on a magazine article which treats of some phase of the 
subject. 

After their understanding of the subject has been 
checked, they are given a questionnaire similar to that 
sent out by certain advertising agencies. This question- 
naire can be so arranged that it brings out in an interest- 
ing manner the outstanding rules that govern a good 
advertisement. The use of color, placing and character 
of pictures, amount and type of printing media to be 
used, are included in most lists. 


Now they are ready to apply their knowledge in a 
practical and interesting way. They are encouraged to 
bring in ads from magazines and criticize them in front 
of the class. One class felt competent enough to make an 
ad of their own. Any copy of an existing ad was ruled 
out in advance. They advertised a real or imaginary 
^mmodity or service, drawing their own figures or past- 
ing on cutK)ut ones that fit their ad. This last enables 
ima^native students, who could not draw, to participate 
in the project The best ads were exhibited and their 
good points emphasized. This is only one of the many 
^ssible projects that a class might enthusiastically em- 
S^^ctor’ is presented properly by their 

approaches which were used to develop 
follow, in ^ interesting manner 


unit n— PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 

to ™^r^alSlJ^ ^ pleasant place 

group of buM W f modem 

midst of the exclSiv^S^ 

of the tallit shopping district Radio City, one 

inventJon_the radio. In the interior court 
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near by rises a young Greek figure in dull gold bronze. 
This triumphant “Prometheus Unbound” is poised above 
the circle of the world, symbolizing the conquest of nature 
by man. 

Aeschylus, one of the three great masters of Greek 
tragedy, wrote about Prometheus during the fifth cen- 
tury, B,C., the Golden Age of Greece. He conceived 
Prometheus as the champion of man against oppression, 
because he taught men the fundamentals of civilization in 
spite of the gods' wish to keep human beings in ignorance 
and subjugation. It is amazing that a Greek playwright 
of over two thousand years ago saw clearly the spectacle 
of the slow, painful evolution of man and society. He vi- 
sioned man as a poor, helpless creature, inspired by the 
wisdom of the gods, gradually subjugating plant and 
animal life and other natural resources and forces. His 
hero, Prometheus, was chained to a high, bleak rock and 
exposed to the elements as punishment because he gave 
the knowledge of fire to man, not because he knew it 
himself. Prometheus speaks across the centuries from 
stages and books: 


"I snatched the hidden spring' of Stolen Fire 
Which to men a teacher of all arts 
Their chief resource” 

“They (men) muddled all at random, 
did not know 

Houses of brick that catch the sunlight's 
warmth 

Nor yet the work of carpentry. They dwelt 

In hollowed holes, like swarms of tiny 
ants. 

In sunless depths of caverns” ^ 

“And I 

Found number for them, chief device of all 

Groupings of letters, memory, handmaid 
True 
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And Mother of the Muses. And I first 
Bound in yoke vrM steeds, submissive made 
Or to the collar or men’s limbs, that so 
They might in man’s place bear his irrcatcst toils; 

And horses trained to love the rein I yoked 
To chariots, glory of -wealth’s pride of state 
Nor was it anyone but I that found 
Sea crossing, canvas-winged cars of ships” 

• * • ♦ 

“What arts and what resources I devised: 

And this the Chief; If any one fell ill 
There was no help for him nor healing food,” 

"... but for want 
Of Drugs they wasted, till I showed to them 
The blendings of all mild medicaments 
Where-with they ward the attacks of sickness pore.” 

« * « * 

"All arts of mortals from Prometheus spring.” 

When the builders of Radio City chose “Prometheus 
Unbound” to symbolize the modem scientific world ex- 
emplified in Radio City, they were, indeed, wise. They 
enshrined in the greatest city in the new world a Greek 
hero, symbolizing liberty of thought and action. This 
was particularly fitting, because the founders of this na- 
tion had insured these priceless rights and privileges to 
every race and creed within the aegis of the Constitu- 
tion. Tolerance of all peoples and ideas has helped build 
a mighty democracy dedicated to freedom of speech, 
assembly, and religion. 

Americans must zealously guard this hard-won heritage 
of liberty and keep “Prometheus Unbound.” This can be 
accomplished only by using reason, free from prejudice, 
in solving the many problems which necessarily arise in 
a complex modem civilization. 

America has reached the industrial stage in the eco- 
nomic evolution of society. Other nations have been less 
fortunate, either from lack of resources or because free- 
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dom of inquiry and research are penalfeed. The savaee 

domiWo “li handicraft periods still 

dominate in certain sections of the globe. There are 
many fascinating books describing how these less ad- 
vanced people hve. I will now give you a bibliography 
compiled from the books which preceding students have 
particularly enjoyed. 


(The teacher then explains her bibliography to the 
class, giving a summary of each book so that the pupils 
may copy down the references in which they are especially 
interested.) 


We will then work out a chart covering the outstanding 
characteristics of the economic evolution of society. 


(Written on the b]ackboaTd) 

UNIT m— CONSUMPTION 

“Jack Sprat could eat no fat 
His wife could eat no lean ; 

And so betwbft them both, 

They licked the platter clean.” 


PRESENTATION’ BY TEACHER 

The varied nature of man's wants is one of the most 
important things to be considered in connection with the 
consumption of goods and services. Unfortunately, these 
tastes do not supplement each other as nicely as in the 
case of Jack Sprat and his spouse. 

The traveler crossing the continent from New York to 
San Francisco in the summer sees corn growing every- 
where. He reads in his newspapers that the market is 
glutted with corn, and the prices are again dedining be- 
low a profitable level. The scientist is doing his best to 
use up this surplus in other forms such as syrup and oil. 
The government passes measure after measure on crop 
control and price-fixing. Yet, the problem of overproduce 
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tion for a profit is still unsolved. If the European or 
Oriental people would only learn to use corn, or if a sys- 
tem could be devised by which the surplus could be dis- 
tributed to the undernourished inhabitants of the world, 
the problem of overproduction would be near a practical 
solution. What is true of com applies also, in some de- 
gree, to all surplus commodities. 

Overproduction for a profit is a modem phenomenon. 
Before the eighteenth century, famines recurred every 
ten years for lack of the very surplus which gluts most 
American commodity markets. With the Industrial Rev- 
olution, scientific farming developed. This resulted in 
the increased supply of food, wool, cotton, and leather. 
As production of wealth progressed during the last two 
centuries, standards of living rose. Luxuries were made 
abundant and cheap enough to become necessities for 
most of the population of Europe and America. Yet, this 
increased demand was not sufficient to absorb at a 
profit the excess supply made possible by the Industrial 
Revolution. 

As life became more complex, new factors influenced 
man^s choice of goods. Producers had to struggle more 
and more to gain the consumer’s attention and arouse a 
desire intense enough to result in a sale of their particular 
commodity. The modem consumer, beset on all sides by 
all sorts of devices for salesmanship and propaganda, 
hearing and seeing advertising wherever he goes, has 
thrown aside what science of spending he had previously 
practiced. 

Fashion has further confused the situation and con- 
tributed to the problem of overproduction. When slim- 
ness became the vogue, it seriously upset certain markets. 
Any slimming diet prohibits starch, sugar, and most of 
the dairy products. As women do most of the buying in 
the United States, this diet directly or indirectly affects 
the men. Cotton and wool felt the influence of this new 
S72 
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or rayon do, and so are discarded. Manufacturers of 
these textiles have put up a valiant fight, however. The 
cotton interests have instituted cotton-goods week, send 
out information on styles and advantages of cotton, and 
even enlist magazines like Vogue and Harpers Bazaar to 
devote a whole issue to the subject. Woolen producers 
have tried to weave finer and lighter-weight woolen 
goods such as Queen Elizabeth, of England, wore in New 
York City. Again and again, designers have tried to 
introduce more numerous and voluminous clothes. Doc- 
tors have repeatedly warned the public against wearing 
insufficient clothing. Still, slimness reigns supreme, and 
the producers of wool and cotton face an overproduction 
which is obviously underconsumption. 

Satiety is another important subject to take up in any 
discussion of consumption. The modem individual 
reaches the point of satiety faster than any member of 
a previous generation. His whole social life reflects this 
boredom and constant demand for change. A popular 
song which used to sell for years now loses its market 
after a few weeks. It is literally sung to death over the 
radio, in the ballroom, and in night clubs. 

This satiety affects clothes, too, for consumers do not 
want them to wear a long time. They prefer fashionable 
things which will not last beyond the short season for 
which they were bought. Cars, radios, amusements, 
furniture, even houses, feel this touch of early obsoles- 
cence. This results in much waste and lowering of stand- 
ards in most fields of production, , „ , 

And yet in all this confusion there are definite psycho- 
logical and economic laws which govern consumption ^ 
they have always done. Before we study these tews, would 
you like to read some current magazine material on con- 
SmpL and other related subjects! If so. I ^n pve 
you some interesting topics covering different phases of it 
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(To bo placed on the blackboard) 

UNIT IV--I.IARKETING 

“To market ride the gentlemen 
So do wc, BO do we. 

Then come the country boys, 

Hobblcdy gee, Hobbledy gee. 

First go the ladies niin, nim, nim; 

Next come the gentlemen, trim, trim, trim; 
Then come the country lads gallop a trot.'* 


UNIT APPROACH OF THE TEACHER 

The fair is one of the oldest fonns of marketing in the 
world. In Anglo-Saxon England, towns grew up on 
market sites where agricultural products made up the 
great part of goods exchanged. Medieval fairs were held 
as often as every three months in gome English towns. 
They were always controlled by a private person who 
was granted a monopoly. No merchant for miles around 
could buy or sell except within the fair grounds during 
its duration. The business of the town itself was sub- 
ordinated to the affairs of the fair. The task of keeping 
order and insuring honesty was given to a group of offi- 
cials appointed by the proprietor of the fair. In fact, a 
court was in continual session during the time of the 
fair, and it rendered swift and ready justice. This was 
called the court of *‘Pie Powder,” and the officials acting 
on it were under a law known as ‘Xaw Merchant.” This 
was less rigid than the common law of England. 

The medieval English fair was located in a large field 
outside of the town. Exhibitors rented booths or land to 
sell their goods either in their own buildings or out in 
the open. 

The French fairs reached their greatest development 
during the end of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The most famous and important ones were located in the 
374 
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District of Champagne, which became the greatest 
of Western Europe for over a century. Tliis* secUon^^f 
France not only had the “dvantago of being 
transverse road from Flanders to Italy but enjove<T prl ! 
perity under an excellent, stable govommnnf u V * 
the greatest meeting place of merchants and prjfes^fr'l 
traders from all over the world, especially Tt«iv r » 
grew up at every crossroad in this part of , 

were often situated only a few miles apart Tl.ll ^ 
one at Chateau-Thierry and another at Reimq t? 
most important ones were so timed thn^ ^ 

another began. All of them werT^.^et,? , « 

Kach one started with a week reserved for 
goods. Sales began in the second week nm) 

Into the three following successive serlcH : 

(a) Sale of Cloth (sale of textilos) ; 

(b) Sale of Cordovans (sale of loatl . i < 

(c) Sale of Weighed Goods (splcos, dy^ ‘I','' ‘ 
small goods sold by weight), ^ 

Two weeks before the close of the fair ah n n 
discontinued and debts were paid. ' ” deantig was 


The counts of Champagne, who levied i 
he sales in each of the fairs of tliolr dial.. ^ 
police force— “guards of the Fairs,’* 'I'Jim*! t' “ 

maintain the “Peace of the Fair.** Ah 
the fairgrounds, they protected the r^Jo U 
wares, enforcing rules and deciding dlfln, 
bunal for dispensing justice was i/illf. Il'”' 

*Pied Pondre' (dusty feet) .** llio “Court of 

At the end of the Middle Ages. i 
and markets replaced them. These 
cases, existed before fairs came into vn, 
were better suited to new conditions nmrkcta 

more of them than there had boon ^ 
had a market, however. The uZln7Z^ 
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was the result of a special grant made to the town gov- 
ernment or some lord or abbot. The grant stated the 
rules governing that particular market. Some were held 
for two days every fortnight, others a few days every 
month. Tolls for the privilege of selling therein were 
paid to the person or corporation that owned the market. 
There was not much trade elsewhere in the town when 
the market was open, although there was no legal restric- 
tion on such trade. The products of the surrounding 
country were generally marketed in this way. Usually, 
certain things were sold by weight on one day and certain 
other things by measurement on another day. It meant 
an increased population in the town which was fortunate 
enough to have a market. The owners of the market made 

TCntals of 

grounds and stalls and for use of weights and measures. 

CovelbSrEnS"' 

The fairs have had quite a revival in modem times. 
SndarTfo n- 

teveheen lavi'‘m Since then, fairs 
SlndTn ^ San Diego, Treasure 

in Flushing M World of Tomorrow 

were bum New York. The last two 

Francisco maTeTnlan^r'”^!^”"' on shoals. San 

exhMtora ® fnin as in 1915, and 

each exhibitor ereXu\'” huildings. In New York, 
taste. Both great cities if according to his 

that came from ail over visitors 

areas surrounding th ^orld. The great metropolitan 
and San ScLeo were”'””!."'!*^” “““ New York 
to those places by th^feirrif 7*? attracted 

advantage of thelow l-i j I Poople took 

and visited both fairs Most *07+1,°° ^’'Position specials 
mented their days at Uie fair supplc- 

376 sight-seeing tours of 
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the 

peat hotels, night clubs, and foreign restaurants found 
in such great numbers in these two fascinating cities. 
Ihese fair-goers also patronized the interesting shops and 
rarjous theaters, thus adding further to the wealth of 
the community. 

This was particularly true of San Francisco’s China- 
town, the largest and most colorful Chinese settlement 
outside China. The Chinese concession at Treasure Island 
merely aroused a desire to see the real thing. Wise Chi- 
nese merchants and restauranteurs welcomed the throngs 
of friendly and sympathetic visitors who generously and 
appreciatively patronized their wares. On one occasion, 
the Empress of Britain had to delay her sailing for several 
hours because most of her round-the-world passengers 
were somewhere in Chinatown, caught in the thousands 
of people who jammed the narrow streets on the night 
of the first Chinese open house or Rice Bowl. During the 
three days set aside for this charitable event, the wearer 
of a fifty-cent badge could wander about through beau- 
tifully decorated streets and narrow alleys crowded with 
Chinese dressed in gala native attire and enjoy the pa- 
rades, street shows, shops, and restaurants. More thrill- 
ing still, they were admitted to the exquisitely furnished 
meeting places of Tongs and Secret Clubs which very 
few Occidental people had ever had the rare privilege of 
entering. The Rice Bowl has become an annual event 
looked forward to by thousands. . . -a 

Will the interest in international fairs continue in spite 
of the financial failures of the two San Francisco fairs 
and the one in New York? Will this country content itself 
with the real country fairs, rodeos, and historical festi- 
vals advertising the products of the district that sponsors 

*^^at other forms of marketing can ; 

prices be controlled in these markets? Are at- 
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tempts to fix prices new? What are some recent examples 
of price-fixing? These and other questions will be an- 
swered in our study of the topics : 

(a) How prices are determincil in a competitive market. 

(b) How does a monopolist fix prices? 


(To be placed on the blackboard) 

UNIT V— PRODUCTION— CREATION OF UTILITIES 

“The world is so lull ol a number o£ IhinRs 
I am sure we should all be as happy as Kings.” 

Kobert Louis Stevenson 

OVERVIEW OF THE TEACHER 

So rapidly did engineers, chemists, and other scientists 
apply their knowledge to industry after the Industrial 
Revolution that the world was flooded with a tremendous 
number and variety of products which most people were 
able to buy at reasonable prices. Large-scale production, 
based upon the mechanization of industry, made it pos- 
sible for manufacturers to sell their products to the mass 
of the people at ever-decreasing prices. 

Queen Elizabeth, in all her glory, could not enjoy the 
things that almost every commoner has at his command 
today, lien and women with very simple standards of 
living lead more interesting and comfortable lives than 
the extravagant kings, Louis XIV and Charles II. 

And yet we are not all as happy as kings because the 
machine has become man^s master instead' of his slave. 
Society has not controlled the mechanization of industry 
intelligently enough to avoid its evil consequences. Labor, 
assisted by machinery, should have been freed more and 
more to take part in leisure pursuits, cultural and other- 
wise. Instead of everyone being employed fewer and 
shorter days a week, some work long hours, and others 
suffer from technological unemployment. 
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The whole problem of mechanization of industry, where 
it 13 cheaper to install machines than hire laborers, is a 
serious one. In 1932 the Technocrats predicted the dis- 
integration of the whole social system by 1934, unless 
their particular scheme for reorganization of government, 
society, and industry was adopted. They pointed out the 
replacement of man by machines and the consequent in- 
crease in output. The new age of production they main- 
tained began in 1800 with the application of steam and 
resulted in an increase in man’s output of nine million 


times during 130 years. They proposed to increase man’s 
leisure by employing only those between 25 and 45 years 
of age and for only 660 hours a year. Of course, every- 
one within those age brackets would be put to work under 
their system, and every active worker was guaranteed 
an equal wage measured in energy-units rather than 
money. Those who could not work would also receive a 
return. These wages would have to be spent every month 


like a railroad commutation ticket. * 

Those opposed to Technocracy tried to prove the bene- 
ficial character of machinery and the gradual absorption 
of men by the machine process. President Hoover s 
search cLmittee on Eecent Social Trends” offered sci- 
entifically collected data that up to 1930 

sional, United States proved ma- 

Commerce Statistics in From 

tries had J^j^sgemination of these facts, the 
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one, whose activities are rarely publicized. Their only 
economic contribution was that the Technocrats* dramatic 
and interesting presentation of the old problem of man 
and his relation to the machine caused nation-w’ide in- 
terest and heated discussion of this important topic. All 
this debate in magazines, books, radio, and on lecture 
platforms clarified the problem and inspired a renewed 
scientific attempt to solve it 

The fact that “the machine makes goods cheap and 
men dear” has been proved conclusively by the famous 
lecturer, Mr. Geoffrey Morgan. 

Of course, all of us can name numerous kinds of indus- 
tries which did not exist a few decades ago. Almost all 
of these forms of production are highly mechanized and 
require skilled men to install the apparatus and keep it 
in repair. In fact, the more complicated machinery be- 
comes, the more there is need for mechanics who know 
how to fix it or replace worn parts. Even our homes 
•feel this change. Everyone knows how much servicing is 
required to keep running electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, stoves, cake mixers, and other cooking appa- 
ratus, as well as air-conditioning units and elevators. 

The most unskilled man is called upon to handle ma- 
chinery of some sort in the course of his work, unless he 
lives in some backward community where hand tools still 
prevail. If he cannot fix this mechanized equipment, or 
spoils it while he is using it, or presses the wrong button, 
he is fired, and a better-trained man takes his place. Thus, 
we see that ultimately the unemployed will be comprised 
mainly of the unemployable and the unskilled. The mod- 
em machine process has very little place for them, un- 
fortunately. 

The use of land, labor, and capital by the businessman 
in large-s^le production is the only way that comforts 
and luxuries can be made cheaply enough to come within 
the range of most people’s pocketbooks. Yet, we will not 
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nor be happy, as long as several million 
Americans are left out more or less permanently from 
the opportunity of earning a decent Jiving. 

X interested in reading about the way in 

which thinp are produced? If so, there are many maga- 
zines readily available. Perhaps some of you are already 
adept in the use of a new mechanical device and could 
give us a demonstration of it. 


UNIT VI~THERE IS DIGNITY IN LABOR 
PHESENTATION BY THE TEACHES 

Labor is distinguished from pleasure by the economic 
end involved. Innumerable examples can be cited of dif- 
ferent Jfinds of pleasure which reguire more expenditure 
of time and energy and involve greater danger and dis- 
comfort than similar lines of work. The amateur sports- 
man, athlete, and entertainer of every sort is, as a rule, 
less skillful and more wasteful of nervous and physical 
strength than his professional prototypes. The fact of an 
economic motive makes all the difference. The laborer 
carries on his task for an economic reason, and the 
pleasure seeker has no other motive than enjoyment. 
Everyone who applies his physical or mental powers to 
natural resources with an economic end in view is a 
laborer. Many professional and artistic people are quite 
disconcerted when it is brought to their attention that 
they are classified as laborers. The stigma which is at- 
tached to ordinary everyday work has a long history be- 
hind it. During the hunting and fishing stage, barbarians 
made a division of labor between men's and women's oc- 
cupations. Women were assigned less interesting drudg- 
ery, while men reserved for themselves the exploit type 
of endeavor-namely. war, hunting, sports, and devout 
observances. Jn spite of the indispensable character of 
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his work, the barbarian did not look upon it as labor. 
This distinction between exploit and drudgery was based 
upon differences in the sexes. Hunting and warfare re- 
quired the size, agility, and ferocity of the male. It was 
natural that women should carry on the other tasks, while 
the man 'was on the trail. The fact that women 'vv-ere cap- 
tives and later property of the men contributed to their 
inferior position and reflected indignity on the things 
they did. 

The agricultural community offered the best conditions 
for the growth of slavery, Greece enslaved men and 
women captured in war. There were five to six slaves to 
every freeman in Greece. They were well treated, as a 
rule. These slaves not only performed menial tasks but 
were the skilled artisans, tradesmen, businessmen, mer- 
chants, and professional men of the community. Socrates 
was one of the few slaves honored by being given his free- 
dom. Roman slaves were less fortunate. During the third 
and second centuries before Christ, the Roman landowners 
worked their slaves to death. The supply was plentiful 
and cheap because of the Roman conquests of the time. 
Sometimes Romans were enslaved. St. Patrick, a young 
Roman citizen of the province of Britain, was captured 
near his father’s villa by a band of pirates. The sixteen- 
year-old lad was taken overseas and sold to a petty Irish 
king, a Druid, who made a swineherd of Patrick for six 
terrible years. In Ireland, at that time, a master could 
order a slave to go out to kill a man, and the slave would 
have to obey. After harrowing experiences, Patrick made 
good his escape and reached his relatives in Britain. 

^ In feudal Europe the distinction between classes was 
rigorously observed. ’Warfare and the priestly service 
were reserved for the upper classes, and industrial pur- 
suits and manual labor were left for the lower classes. 
The division of labor on an English manor in Henry Ill's 
reign shows how the accident of birth determined your 
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lifework The nobleman or knight went through a long 
framing for his position. He was not only f 
professional soldier but acted as judge, chief of police, 
and administrator of the affairs of the countryside. The 
Knigbt protected churches and monasteries, travelers and 
wandering peddlers or merchants. The lord of the manor 
encouraged music, poetry, and storytellm^, although he 
scorned reading and writing as effeminate arts. He had 
certain officers who helped him in his clerical works. 

The working class on the manor was divided into free- 
men, villeins, and serfs. The division between these three 
classes was more distinct on the continent than in Eng- 
land. The freeman paid a fixed rent to his landlord, the 
noble, for the land given to him for cultivation. The term 
of the freeman's land tenure was dehnite. Lands could 
not be taken from him nor rents raised without his con- 
sent. The villein was subject to the will of the owner of 
the manor. In return for certain work performed for 
his master, the villein received the produce from the land 
he cultivated. He could not leave the manor without per- 
mission nor advance to a higher position, A saying of 
the Middle Ages, "Once a villein, always a villein,” em- 
phasizes this fact. Below them were the serfs, who were 
hound to the soil This form of servitude replaced slavery 
because it was cheaper and better suited to the times. 
These serfs were personally dependent on their master. 

They could not even marry without his permission. At 
best, their lot was a sorry one. 

For some time after the Industrial Revolution, the fac- 
tory owner looked upon labor as a commodity and treated 
laborers in an inhuman manner. Gradually, employers of 
labor have been brought to a realization that the human 
being cannot be separated from the labor he does. They 
now acknowledge that good wages, decent working con- 
ditions, and better hours bring mwe than equal return 
in finer products put out by an efficient, contented work 
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ing force. Cheaply paid, badly treated labor is dear labor 
in the end. Education of employers, intelligent public 
opinion, and protective laws have done much to raise 
the American worker to a higher standard of living and 
dignity in the community. 

*••••• 

The teacher and class working together formulated the 
following outline of the subtopics to be studied under the 
main unit — “There Is Dignity in Labor.” 

Population is the source of the actual and potential 
supply of labor. We will then study the tw'o main prob- 
lems connected with population : 

(a) The Family — the Bimplest form of society capable of 
maintaining itself. 

(b) The City — today and tomorrow. 


UNIT VII--ANTAEUS, SON OF EARTH 

PRESENTATION BY TEACHER 

term land, or earth, is used to cover 
thp ^ surface of the soil but the climate and all 
f or on it- The inherent 

duKbripct_^t important in the extractive in- 

farming of all 

a Greek w recognized the significance of land. In 

with Anta^^^ ^°nnd he was losing his fight 

^th Antaeus because the giant son of Earth grew 

HercS^ touched the ground. Finally, 

air and IdmnTw ^ ^ holding him suspended in 
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individual. These nomads required a great deal of land 
^ " u shepherd, tending his 
wrt l'fm“ During this time man had 

Starved if game became scarce, while the flocks died 
curing the Pastoral Age if the weather conditions should 
spoil the grazing land. 

When men had added control over plant life to domesti- 
cation of animals, they were able to use land more in- 
tensively. This intensive use of land enabled people to 
live on smaller tracts of land and build permanent homes. 
As a result, individuals bent every effort to acquire a 
section of land for themselves. This struggle for posses- 
sion of landed estates became very keen because of the 
scarcity of good lands. Feudalism, a system of land ten- 
ure, spread throughout Europe during the Middle Ages. 

It became the basis of the government and society of the 
times. The system of primogeniture, which still persists 
in England, has as its purpose the keeping of large estates 
intact and the perpetuation of a landed aristocracy. 

Some years before the French Bevolution, the physio- 
crat Quesnay expounded his philosophy to a world ready 
to experiment with new ideas. According to this theory, 
everything of any significance came from the soil Land 
was not only the source of all value but the fundamental 
basis of government. Moreover, the physiocrat held the 
theory that the right to revolt was rooted in the land. 

This philosophy had a great influence on the course of 
the French Revolution. The real estate which had been 
confiscated from the Church, the Crown, and the nobility 
of France was used as a security behind the revolutionaiy 
government’s paper money-the assi^at and mandat. 

Many emigres’ estates were confiscated while the noWe- 
men were still on their premises. This money became 
worthless, not only because of 

because real estate cannot be sold quickly to any advan- 
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tage and, therefore, makes a poor security for any form 

of money, , , , xi. 

America was settled by Europeans who had seen those 
who owned land dictating politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically to those who did not possess any. These land- 
hungry people pushed on across the North American 
continent rich in natural resources. They built a great 
nation where land is owned by many individuals instead* 
of the few. There are still more farming areas in the 
United States than industrial and commercial centers. 
Unfortunately, these pioneers wasted many natural re- 
sources in their progress towards the Pacific because land 
was so cheap and plentiful. 

For generations farmers in certain sections of the 
United States have insisted upon raising a single crop 
year after year on the same land. The unshakeable belief 
in the merits of the one-crop system resulted in the grad- 
ual destruction of the fertility of the soil by the Southern 
cotton and tobacco planters and the creation of a Dust 
Bowl problem. It has proved equally difficult to rehabili- 
tate the worn-out plantation of the South and the wheat 
and corn-growing prairie lands of the Middle and 
Southwest. 

The westward trek of jalopies carrying destitute farm- 
ers and their families to the more fertile lands of the 
Far West has finally reached overwhelming proportions. 
Small rural communities in California have to cope with 
the problem of absorbing this sudden increase in popula- 
tion which is heyond their financial ability. Immediate 
place must be made for the wanderers* ill-educated, under- 
nourished children in the crowded rural schools because 
of California’s compulsory school law. The provision of 
sanitary, decent housing for such a large number of 
migrants taxes the resources already depleted by the long 
depression. 

It is outside the realm of possibility to make all of these 
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migratory fanners self-supporting. The low prices which 
have been paid for farm products over a long period of 
years makes it impossible for farm laborers’ wages to 
rise above a bare subsistence level. In fact, the competi- 
tion of these newcomers tends to reduce further the price 
of all farm labor in the Far West. California has opened 
reclaimed irrigation lands to settlement. Even then there 
are too many of these impoverished people to be estab- 
lished on land of their own and thus enable them to work 
at the only thing they know how to do. The few cities 
have proved of little assistance in the solution of the 
problem. The city is not only crowded with unemployed, 
but urban communities have never fully realized the 
economic fact that what affects the farmer influences the 

city dweller. . , x ^ i. r 

The modern city is dependent on the wide stretches of 
farm land near them for its prosperity New York was 
just another small town until the Erie Canal linked the 
rich Northwest with this seaport. The interdependence 
of the urban and rural communities cannot be over- 
emohasized The antagonism between the fanner and 

to the city, swelling the cities are sold 

a small amount of our p improving our markets 

abroad, yet we do face the 

in the country purchasing power, due to 

fact squarely ^^t^e famer. reacts on the city in 

lack of prosperity of , , This curtailment 

closed factories and may lead to general 

of sales in the rural districts may 

depression. 
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We will now work out together, with the aid of books 
and current magazines, the history of American agricul- 
ture and the agrarian policies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Some of the modern rural problems and sug- 
gested remedies will be discussed, such as tenantry, use of 
farm surpluses, reciprocal trade agreements, and scien- 
tific research on new uses for farm products. 


UNIT VIII— CAPITALr—THE INDISPENSABLE 
PART IT PLAYS IN PRODUCTION 


Capital has been defined by the economist as anything 
which comes between the bare hand of the man and the 
natural resources on which he is working. Labor without 
any of these things would be in a far worse position than 
^at well-known hero of fiction, Daniel Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, Probably this situation never arose because man 
has always been ingenious enough to fashion some sort of 
tool to meet his needs. 


The transition from a state of savagery to a pastoral 
community has always been the most difficult one to ac- 
uses things very much in the 
™ consumes goods as fast as he 
cauqp hp rarely able to save any surplus be- 

Zuence Yel for maintaining a bare 

commotlifipa • ’ essential that he accumulate surplus 

in fashioniT, ' materials to spend 

' deviees and working out the productive 
presses which will enable him to emerge from savagery 

arve'barbLtm"-" that®man“ot rS 

- -- -ef r 

the end of a few yfatTe S" ^S^^edt”tumh^^ 
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of reindeer he had originally received and kept the in- 
crease as a nucleus for his own herd. Thus, a modern, 
civilized community loaned some of its surplus to a savage 
group and enabled them to enter the pastoral stage. 

The Industrial Revolution added machinery to the tools 
already developed in earlier stages of man's economic 
evolution. Capital grew enormously as a result of the 
application of science to the productive process. This 
rapid growth of wealth and the demand for capital goods 
of all sorts necessitated the modernizing of already exist- 
ing agencies for the accumulation of surpluses and the 
creation of new ways to collect and invest everyone’s 
savings. 

I think you will find a practical use in your adult life 
for the material which we will develop in connection with 
our topic — “Investigate Before You Invest.” 


Outside reading in books and magazines has proved to 
be too technical and dull for use in developing the whole 
subject of “Investment of Capital.” For that reason a 
class-period lecture on the meaning and value of invest 
ment and the agencies through which these 
may be made will start the class on the subject m a man- 
ne^which interests them and f 

a dramatization of the m d 

mittee was appointed by findings back to the 

Stock Exchange ^uj^ed the procedure of the 

class. Another coijmitt group 

New York Stock Exchang , project. This careful 
used this information to plan their proj 
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preparation made the activity as accurate as possible. 
When the vvholc task was finished, they remarked that 
they now had a much more concrete idea of the whole 
system of investment. A panel could easily be organized 
instead of the dramatized project, although most students 
do not enjoy it as much. 

Insurance should be studied as another very important 
phase of investment Most young people arc very much 
interested in this field not only from the angle of placing 
of this capital in profitable ventures but also as a very 
lucrative form of vocation. Outside reading is of very 
little value here, because it is generally technical and 
boring. There is an excellent high-school text. Your 
Personal Economics , by Augustus H. Smith, which de- 
votes a number of chapters to a detailed discussion of the 
many types of insurance now offered in the United 
Stat^. He also gives the student practical guidance on 
the type of insurance to buy. This text makes a fine, 
understandable basis for memorized work. 


UNIT IX— BUSINESS LARGE AND SMALL— ITS 
FORMS AND HOW IT FUNCTIONS 

In early days “entrepreneur” was the name which was 
applied to businessmen. This word meant an adventurer 
who undertook risky ventures for the chance of large 
gains. The story of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Gentle- 
men Adventurers of England Trading in the Hudson*s 
Bay, chartered by the Grace of God and the Royal favor 
of Charles II in the year of our Lord, 1670, is one of the 
most romantic and thrilling tales of a great corporation's 
conquest over a vast northern wilderness. The King 
panted this huge tract of land extending from Labrador 
to the Rocky Mountains to his first cousin Prince Rupert 
and his friends. 
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In 1665, Sir George Carteret introduced two disgruntled 
French coureurs de bois, namely, Pierre-Esprit Radisson 
and M^dart Chouart Grosseilliers, to Charles II. Prince 
Rupert, ex-cavalryman and scientist, was much more in- 
terested than the King in these French trappers' stories 
of the fabulous wealth to be made from furs, for fine fur 
has always ranked in the same class as lovely jewels, 
both having been a badge of royalty and prominence. 
For centuries the search for beautiful furs had lured 


explorers across trackless wastes and unknown seas. 
Most of North America was settled by men and women 
seeking political and religious freedom as well as economic 
self-betterment. Their early settlements, however, could 
not have existed very long without the pelt of the little 
brown beaver which paid for the things they imported 


from Europe while their own industries were getting 
started. European monarchs could not have financed men 
like Champlain, La Salle, Marquette, and Joliet, if it had 
not been for the very lucrative fur trade that went hand 
in hand with their explorations. This trade lasted longer 
in French North America because the French generally 
did not progress beyond the hunting and fishing stage. 
The English, on the other hand, almost immediately made 
settlements, cutting down the trees and 
animal life in the forests. This resulting loss of food 
supply and fur to trade with caused continual Indian 


^ There is little doubt that Prince Rupert fully realized 

plague of 1665, followed by ^ 

1666, and the invasion of the Thames Kiver 

Fleet in «67 P7®“eTp" rt persuaded Charles II to 
a" a smfh vefsd, the Eaglet, with Kadisson n, com- 
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mand. Rupert’s friends financed another ship, The None- 
such, with Chouart in charge. The latter brought back 
a rich cargo of furs in 1G69, which delighted Prince 
Rupert and his colleagues. In response to France’s indig- 
nant protest against this invasion of her territorj', Charles 
II established the Hudson’s Bay Company. The charter 
gave this corporation a right to rule the inhabitants and 
monopolize the trade. Its duties were to explore their 
domain for precious metals and search for a passage to 
Asia. In return, they were to pay the King two black elk 
and two black beaver whenever he should enter their 
territory. King George VI was the first reigning monarch 
to visit Canada. 

These “Gentlemen Adventurers” included some of the 
greatest names in England at that time. They ruled a 
vast domain as “Lords of the North,” where settlement 
was discouraged forcibly if necessary, in order to insure 
the continuance of the fur trade. The stockholders in 
Prince Rupert’s enterprise netted 200 per cent profit on 
their capital investment in a single year. They extended 
their activities from the Arctic Circle to Sacramento, 
California. Glen Rae McLoughlin’s son-in-law went os- 
tensibly to buy beef, hides, and wheat in San Francisco 
but actually to negotiate the purchase of California from 
the Spanish. He failed in his mission because of a love 
affair in which he became involved with a Spanish girl of 
high estate. Later the company wanted to buy Alaska 
from the Russians but for some reason changed their 
minds. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company survived a bloody struggle 
with the French and a long-dra'WTi-out guerilla warfare 
with the Scotch Northwest Company from 1789 to 1820. 
Their record is unparalleled in history. A mere handful 
of whites not in excess of two thousand up to 1821 liter- 
ally conquered a continent. They 'used every kind of 
weapon including poison in their fight to keep their 
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erent ^ame preserve free from competitors and settlers. 


They cleaned out the fur 


, . in one area because they fore- 

saw the movement into Oregon and the gold rush into 
California. McLoughJin, the greatest governor the Hud- 
son s Bay Company ever had, lost his position because he 
befriended the Oregon settlers who poured overland, half- 
starved and roofless. Thus ended the rule of a benevolent 
despot whose picturesque figure became well known after 
his banishment to the United States. Although he was 
married to an Indian, he was extremely careful in his 
dress. He wore a black suit with a siJk-Jined cape and a 
high white choker and carried a gold-headed cane. 

At last the settlers won out against this powerful com- 
pany. In 1859, Queen Victoria joined her plea with the 
demands of Canadian pioneers to protect them from the 
ruthless persecution of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
May, 1870, some two hundred years after its foundation, 
the Hudson's Bay Company lost its monopoly, and its 
domain became the property of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company still trades in fur and other 
products over a vast territory and sells its furs all over 
the world. 

Modern businessmen are not such romantic figures as 
the men who directed the destiny of the Hudson's Bay 
Company through its thrilling career of two hundred 
years. Whether the businessman is an individual owner, 
or joined in a partnership, or incorporated, he still takes 
the risks which are an integral part of any business 
venture. He organizes land, labor, and capital in order to 
make a profit. In this process he performs certain func- 
tions which are indispensable for the continuance of pr^ 
duction and exchange. As markets have expanded and 
mass production has increased, the corporate form has 
eraduW replaced more than half the partnerah.p and 
individually owned fima. These w.II never be ent.rdy 
supplanted because certain types of industry and com- 

sus 
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merce arc more profitable when run on a email scale under 
personal supervision. In the last decade, the co-operative 
has had some success in marketing because of the en- 
couragement of the New Deal. This form will never be 
of great importance in America because it docs not fit 
into the system of production and consumption in the 
United States. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, corpora- 
tions decided to combine instead of destroying each other 
by cutthroat competition. The forms these combinations 
took constantly changed to fit the needs of business and 
the dictates of the law. They gave up the pool for the 
more closely organized trust with its board of trustees 
directing the policy of the various concerns belonging to 
it. The interlocking directorate and then the holding 
company superseded the trust, because these types of or- 
ganization were more efficient and within the law. Final- 
ly, the merger was worked out as the ingenious magnates 
attempted to combine and stay within the law. Mean- 
while, the government’s policy had changed from that of 
“Busting the Trust,” before 1914, to regulation of combi- 
nations, destroying only the bad on^. The modern legis- 
lator has come to a realization that the economic law, 
“where combination is profitable and possible competition 
cannot be enforced,” applies to all large-scale enterprise 
as well as to the natural monopolies — ^the public utilities. 
The general spirit of modem regulation has changed to 
the protection of the small businessman’s right to engage 
in industry and commerce. The new laws seek to insure 
his free entrance into any kind of business on an equal 
footing with his larger and often longer established 
competitor. 

Small businesses will survive best in the fields where 
personal services are demanded or in industries where 
personal direction is essential. There will always be small 
concerns where the goods are highly specialized or if the 
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market reached by one business unit is necessarily small. 
The size of the manufacturing plant is also decidedly 
limited if it is difficult to assemble raw materials in any 
large quantity. Moreover, size does not necessarily mean 
strength. Due to the law of diminishing returns, small 
men are able to produce an article more cheaply than 
their overgrown competitors whose overhead expenses 
are absorbing their profits. In fact, many Jarge industries 
were hampered by their unwieldy size and corporate form 
of organization during the depression of 1930-35, when 
they tried to adjust their business to the decline in 
markets. Many a stockholder in a great, national, super 
big business has not received dividends for some time. 
The small businessman, in the same field, has been able 
to adjust himself to new situations as they arose and has 
continued to make some sort of return on his capital in- 
vestment. Finally, small business will continue to exist 
as long as men and women are motivated by a desire to 
be their own bosses rather than salaried employees under 
orders from others. 


UNIT I A FAIR EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY 

A UNIT APPROACH OF THE TEACHER 
Exchange, the process by which ownership is trans- 
ferred, has constantly adopted itself to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions. The primitive s ate of Barter Econ- 
omy only continues in communities where business is 

action. This is because there is no homogeneity in things 

SffS 
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created by nature. Added to this possibility of dissatis- 
faction on the part of one of the bargainers is the loss 
of time and energy necessarily expended in such a trans- 
action. Barter, however, always returns when the mone- 
tary system of a country becomes demoralized. 

Gradually, some commodity which everj'one wanted 
became recognized as the medium of exchange in that 
particular community. The type of commodities used for 
money changed as man advanced from the savage to 
higher stages of civilization. The savages of the Atlantic 
seaboard used wampum. One of these black shells was 
worth two of the white ones. The settlers dyed the white, 
rptnu up the use of wampum as a 

Hudson’s Bay Company ex- 
changed a gun for twenty beaver skins 

used as money. 

Homenc poems state that the “Arms of Diomed" were 

ZnLd"' 7“"' -Orth o- 

four oxm^lT^n" -Orth only 

... ancient German codes of law fines and 

nTAard oaTd"tt”"‘f -r “™rtock. Students at 

me™ In 1640* 1"^ “^rtock and 

aroatSied^\" “Y oud another 

cattle were u«?pd no * ^ early Spanish California, 
used instead of Leather money was often 

This was customary in\arr™f”n”*’ o"’“*>o'^some hides, 
also circulated in ^°"’o “O'* Carthage. It 

Great. In Span "h S ‘’’o reign of Peter the 

fomia bank “tes.“ known as “Cali- 

agricultural prod^c™seiTOi °“rt^ staple 

com has been used in m money. In modem times, 
and parts of Russia nn in Switzerland 

change along some of ex- 

Metals came into earlv Mediterranean coast. 

mo early use because of their portability. 
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homogreneity, and durability. Some of the most interest- 
ing- coins are quite unique. The natives of the Belgian 
Congo use a copper cross of eight-inch spread weighing 
tw'enty-eight ounces and worth one wife. The largest coin 
ever minted was a Swedish ten-dollar piece coined in 1659. 
It was 14 inches long, 10 inches wide, and one-half inch 
thick and weighed 45 pounds. The reason for its existence 
was to create a market for copper. The smallest coin 
was minted in India in 1800. This tiny coin was one- 
eighth inch in diameter and contained one grain of gold. 
In A.D, 1000, China made her coins in the shape of the 
articles for which they were to be exchanged in the 
market. A coin shaped like a human body bought cloth- 
ing; a spade purchased agricultural instruments; a razor 
blade was given in return for weapons and knives,^ and 
metal bells, boats, and slippers for other commodities. 
The Irish Republic used its coins to advertise some of the 
products of Ireland. Horses, hens, pigs, and other live- 
stock were stamped on the face of various coins with this 


purpose in mind. , , ■ j- + „ 

The monetary system of a countiy not 
its stage of development but also the degree of its v j th 
In India the Philippines, and China, the mass of the 
people still have too low a standard of 

as their basis of money. In coin with 

for most of their purchases. In CJ»na. a bra 

a hole in the t?e other hand, modern in- 
buying of commodities. On establish- 

dustrial countries cons^ 

mg platinum as a monetary ® Russia 

becoming too cheap the Great War I but 

experimented m h ,eet scarcity and 

which meits on,y at ve. 

"thfrp".ht the hrst paper money into Ejpe 
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tentive audience asked intelligent questions, the bankers* 
nervousness vanished because of their earnest desire to 
clear away all confusion about banking. 

The school benefited in another way, for this series of 
lectures brought into its working organization leading 
businessmen who knew little of what the school was really 
doing. These bankers were decidedly interested in the 
evidences of school government around them. They were 
impressed by the Rally Committee’s dignified policing of 
the crowded halls. They liked the charming introduction 
of the student chairman to a class which seemed accus- 
tomed to this procedure. 

The unit of exchange was divided into several problems. 
A brief outline of the methods used is also included : 


Exchange 

(a) « i^at money buys. (Magazine articles add much to 

of students m topic if read before the textbook 
material is entered upon.) 

introduction or the magazine material.) 

(c) Foreign Trade. 

(Studied by book 

and magazine material, current and historical.) 

f^cinating business. (The teacher 
There reallw i° "which served instead of a text, 

clearlv pvnT * available textbook material 

high-school students can understand.) 

^ ««ch as mer- 

with the aid of tht^Stt^k studied 

and magazines.) supplementary books 
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UNIT II~DISTKIBUTION— THE DIVISION OF THE 
SELLING PRICE OF THE PRODUCT AMONG 
THE FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 


Science has been applied successfully to the productive 
processes, and the wealth of the world has increased 
enormously since the Industrial Revolution. 

In the last decade or so, various agencies have been 
educating the consumer in scientific spending. World- 
wide depression gave added impetus to this movement. 
Advertisers and merchants have been quick to recognize 
the possibilities offered by consumers’ research and edu- 
cation of the buyer. As a result, the average consumer 
has been flooded with suggestions ranging from the food 
he should eat and the clothes to wear to the houses he 
should live in and the manner in which he should spend 


his leisure time. 

Marketing of goods had become a complex, highly effi- 
cient business. The improvement of the agencies of 
transportation and communication did much io ^pen the 
world markets to American products. On the other hand, 
foreign Jands had enriched the American 
houaes, and wardrobes with their interesting, 
ucts. Reciprocal trade agreements have made these goods 

possible for the man on the . .yjjjj 

Ranks and other financial agencies have kept pace witn 

be accomplished, inisis esi/ j inrome enters as a 
tribution. The “ notTof the factors 

recipient of the has some connection. The 

Of production with whi « ^maladjustment in the mod- 
social problems arising laborer and his 

ern distributive process deal wu 
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tentive audience asked intelligent questions, the bankers* 
nervousness vanished because of their earnest desire to 
clear away all confusion about banking. 

The school benefited in another way, for this series of 
lectures brought into its working organization leading 
businessmen who knew little of w'hat the school was really 
doing. These bankers were decidedly interested in the 
evidences of school government around them. They were 
impressed by the Rally Committee's dignified policing of 
the crowded halls. They liked the charming introduction 
of the student chairman to a class which seemed accus- 
tomed to this procedure. 

The unit of exchange was divided into several problems. 
A brief outline of the methods used is also included : 


Exchange 

(a) A/(mcy ts what mmej/ buys, (Masazine articles add much to 
he interest of students in topic if read before the textbook 
material is entered upon.) 

(The 

eliminate the need for either the teacher's 
introduction or the magazine material.) 

(c) Foreign Trade. 

trade. (Studied by book 
nd magazine material, current and historical.) 

eaw?' trade-_a fascinating business. (The teacher 
lectures which served instead of a text, 
clparixr*^*^ ^ enough available textbook material 
subject in a manner which 
® igh'school students can understand.) 

canUlf^^^ to trade such as mer- 

with ti,.. ®nd modem tariff embargoes were studied 
and magazines )^^* textbook and supplementary books 
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UNIT II— DISTRIBUTION— THE DIVISION OF THE 
SELLING PRICE OF THE PRODUCT AMONG 
THE FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 


Science has been applied successfully to the productive 
processes, and the wealth of the world has increased 
enormously since the Industrial Revolution. 

In the last decade or so, various agencies have been 
educating the consumer in scientific spending. World- 
wide depression gave added impetus to this movement. 
Advertisers and merchants have been quick to recognize 
the possibilities offered by consumers’ research and edu- 
cation of the buyer. As a result, the average consumer 
has been flooded with suggestions ranging from the food 
he should eat and the clothes to wear to the houses he 
should live in and the manner in which he should spend 


his leisure time. , 

Marketing of goods had become a complex, highly effi- 
cient business. The improvement of the agencies o 
transportation and communication did much to open the 
world markets to American products. On the other hand, 
foreign lands had enriched the American citizens dmt, 
houses, and wardrobes with their interesting, ove y PJ 
ucts. Reciprocal trade agreements have made these goo 
possible for the man on the middle-class income. 

Banks and other financial agencies have kept pace with 
industrial and commereial 

by which both large and small businessmen finance 

themselves. , murh to 

In the field of distribution, however, there is 
V. !■ V, ri is especially true of secondary d 

be accomplished. This is ^ enters as a 

tribution. The individual, wit factors 

recipient of the 3 some connection. The 

of production with which „.|„d}ugtment in the mod- 
social problems ^^^^I^vith^he laborer and bis 


ern distributive process < 
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wage rather than the more technic*!! subjects of rent, 
interest, and profits, which w’c will study at the end of 
this semester’s work. 

Distribution tends to become a class problem because 
of the disparity between the incomes from labor, on the 
one hand, and the ownership of capital and land, on the 
other. The laborer is discontented because he sees owmers 
of these other factors in production receiving more than 
he does and enjoying life on a higher plane than he is 
able to attain. He is not interested in the fact that he 
receives much more wealth and freedom than his fore- 
fathers ever did. He is moved by an overwhelming desire 
standard of living for his owm generation. 
The average w'orker has a very vague idea of the cco- 
nomic and social forces which, directly and indirectly, 
con ro 13 wages. He knows that the wage he receives is 
the price paid for his services, and that the law of supply 

conception, 

Onp nf manner in which all this is brought about, 

hiph features of the study of economics in 

cent ritiyp fbat young people, like you, become intelli- 
maladiiiqt^^ t^pable of constructively reforming certain 
Wapp! distribution, 

supnlv and^n' based fundamentally on the law of 

for the nrodnf>+ f demand for labor is the demand 
for, and any change in the economic 
purchase of community which influences the 

Millions more nf ° will affect the laborers’ wages, 
fashion and convention annually because 

That fact reflected UMn women might smoke, 

the entire number of workers hired in 

the maker of the filr tobacco grower to 

cigarettes. This is 
sn increased or dec * changes which have created 
402 ’ -J^niand for an old product of 
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labor. When you add to this all the new products in use 
loaay you will have some conception of the difficulty in- 
volved in setting a wage. 

• element which influences the demand for labor 

IS whether capital or land can be cheaply and readily sub- 
stituted for it A rise in the wages in a particular plant 
^ay result in the employer's buying an expensive machine 
to replace several of his workers. Fanners have often 
been driven by a shortage of efficient, reasonably priced 
agricultural workers to install machinery or to increase 
their land holdings in order to farm on a more extensive 
scale. Of course, there are fields where hand labor and 
human skill cannot be supplanted, but the great mass of 
the laborers of the world are not in this category. 

The supply of labor is a more human problem, for the 
person of the worker is inseparable from his labor. The 
structure of the population, as well as its size, strictly 
limits the labor supply in any one field during that gen- 
eration. Not only is the actual and potential supply of 
laborers the same at any given time, but this general sup- 
ply is broken up into noncompeting groups doing definite 
tasks. These noncompeting groups are very rigidly fixed 
because laborers can usually shift from one occupation 
to another only at great loss of time, money, and what- 
ever skill they may have acquired. Many teachers become 
successful doctors and lawyers, but only at the sacrifice 
of part of their lives in undergoing the new form of train- 
ing, and in finding a new place for themselves in the 


community. 

Some of the other influences affecting wages are regu- 
larity of employment, danger involved in a particular 
job, wages customarily paid for a special task, social 
esteem connected with a given occupation or profession, 
and the training and education required for a certain 
position. Just why the laborer receives he ^ 

is stiil beiue debated by the theorists. Many of the oider 
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economists believed in the subsistence theory, or “Iron 
Law,” of wages. Among other hypotheses put forth arc 
the “Standard of Living Theory,” “The Productivity 
Theory,” and “The Bargain Theor>%” None of these is 
satisfactory although they have all some element of truth 
present in them. The wage that a laborer actually receives 
is determined by an agreement bet^veen himself and the 
employer.^ Under conditions where only individuals arc 
involved in the wage contract, the wage is likely to be 
feed closer to the minimum which the laborer will take 
than to the maximum which the employer will pay. In 
order to offset the employer's advantage in an individual 
bargain, labor has organized and collectively bargains 
types of labor organizations, their 
wfl ^ governing them, 

w There Is Strength.” 

zine matpri 7 \^troduced by outside book and maga- 
zine material covering all phases of the subject.) 


(Read to class) 

brotheh can you spare a dime 

And’.rfMI ‘''ir.l' 

80 l followed the mob 
Whe„th„e„...,rthtopW„,„„3 

I was always there 
Rieht on the Job. 

WhJ 

Just„aUtagfo^brea"d‘°®““”' 
ct yo~a"dtaf 
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Odm 1 bum a tower tip to He sun 
Bnck and rivet and lime 
Once I built a totrer 
Now it's done 

Brother can you spare a dime. 


From Musical Review Americana 
Haeburg Garney 


UNIT III — l/NEftfPLOrMENT — THE FAILURE 
TO MAKE A WAGE CONTRACT 

The fear of unemployment hangs over the head of the 
modern worker like the fabled "Sword of Damocles." 
Most of the seJhsh, reactionary policies adhered to by 
labor organizations are based upon this ever-present fear. 
They know that unenlightened employers still believe in 
the old theory of the labor reserve. This states that a 
large reserve supply of labor is necessary for industry in 
order to have plenty of workers available for good times. 
They perceive that, in spite of modern, trained personnel 
men and scientific managers, the best employers are 
forced to be more or less impersonal in their relations 
with labor. They realize that when a man applies for a 
certain job he is in a vulnerable position. He must have 
that job, or one like it, or suffer great hardships although 
the employer could find others who would satisfy him as 
well. 

Employment la to a great extent a matter of luck. A 
man is indeed fortunate if he is hired by an up-to-date 
firm with modern wacbines and processes scientifically 
organized and an alert, active sales force backed up by 
cJevsi' advs'j'tJsJffp' methods and intelligent sales policy. 

In spite of the Depression of 1929, certain clever or more 
fortunately situated manufacturers have added to their 
sales and have hired more men. In times of stress, the 
story is generally veiy different The first factor to be 
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cut down is labor because money can be saved more 
quickly thereby. Most manufacturing and commercial 
concerns are incorporated, and the demand of stock- 
holders for dividends forces the manager of the factory 
to fire some of his employees. Often he docs this, in spite 
of the fact that he knows it will eventually destroy the 
efficiency of his plant. 

Another source of unemployment has become of in- 
creasing importance. Man’s skill may not be needed any 
longer because machinery has been invented to replace it. 
In fact, machines have entirely replaced certain trades, 
and these men have been forced to join the already over- 
crowded ranks of unskilled workers. In time of depres- 
sion, the farmer or businessman who goes bankrupt en- 
ters into competition with this labor. Thus, the labor 
market, which at best is badly organized, becomes thor- 
oughly demoralized. 


Such social remedies as society has so far contrived 
have not ^ally solved this vital problem. Unemployment, 
^ circle. A person who is 

purchase the goods and services he 
fiTirl ^ industries producing these articles 

cut thpi/ ^^rket IS curtailed and, in turn, lay off men or 
munitv purchasing power of the com- 

until thpr ^ more industries are affected 

depression. No one has yet per- 

•• 

Many another side of the picture, 

hospitals anH medical cases and should be placed in 
SSted institutions. Others must be re- 

difficult esnpp* reconditioned. This is more 

place aiy of^tiL^^ 

was a gentleiMu f number of years ago there 

hood every y^a” ISr ^ neighbor- 

y year. After his appearance for two consecu- 
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live years, the housewives saved up odd jobs for him to 
do when he arrived. He returned regularly for quite a 
number of years, then disappeared. It is now very dan- 
gerous for a housewife to open her door to a stranger. 

Others are only employed in the most prosperous times 
because they are unfitted for the work they are doing. 

appears more attrac^ 

crease the rate of „ prosperous year of 

industry and labor. In the 

1913, Ford, who paid Ingh wag • building 

keep 1 S ,000 jobs filled. Oae stalled 
trades was hired 108 times in o /s j 

different contractors. ..nemnloyed starts his career 

Sometimes, the habitually unempioye^ ^ 

quite by eLs at an excellent wage. One 

painter for a without offering any explana- 

day the man quit h J contractor was approached 

tion. A good while later, th ^ j^is former, 

by a panhandler. He ,eing 

hard-working, reliable e promised to r^ 

threatened with arres craftsman ever since, 

turn to work and he had forgotten to put 

This was his story: Really uPset by his pre- 

money in his ^°^^'f^\\^„asser-by for carfare. The man 

dicaraent, he had as instead of the nicke . ^ 

handed him twenty-five c j^g asked a^^the 

time the Pointer S he 

five dollars a day. curing 
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sion, people were very sympathetic and generous to those 
who asked for a handout. 

We must face the fact that there will always be some 
people who will not, or cannot, hold a job under the most 
prosperous conditions. Their number is comparatively 
small, and various existing social agencies can be ex- 
panded or improved for the purpose of taking care of 
them. On the other hand, society should bend every ef- 
fort towards contriving some real remedy so that the 
overwhelming unemployment of the last decade will not 
be repeated. 

The chief result of unemployment is poverty. This is 
the seat of the workers* fear of unemployment. This vital 
problem is going to be taken up as a corollary of 
unemployment. 


The most heartbreaking of all the social problems and 
^e cause of many evils— physical, mental, and spiritual— 
introduced by reading the following extracts from 
l^e Song of the Shirt,” written by Thomas Hood in 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Pl^ng her needle and thread— 

Stitch— stitch— stitch ! 

linnger, and dirt, 

And still vnth a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt!” 

^ crowing aloof; 

tSi 

“ 'Wn. through the roof! 
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"Oh, men with sisters deart 
Oh, men with mothers and wivest 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives I 
Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt. 

"Work — work — work I 
My labor never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of strew, 

A crust of bread — and rags. 

That shattered roof, this naked floor, 

A table, a broken chair! 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes failing' there. 

"Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 

With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet! 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel. 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal! 

"Oh, but for one short hour! 

A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope. 

But only time for grief! 

A little weeping would ease ray heart; 

But in their briny bed 

My tears mast stop, for eveiy drop 

Hinders needle and thread!’’ 


The problem was fheji carefully worked out, using texts, 

suppteroentao' tfvte 

teresting nonfiction. 
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UNIT IV— PROTECT THE WEAK— THE WOMAN 
WHO TOILS AND THE CHILD WHO LABORS 

{Write on board) 

In this boasted land of Freedom 

There arc bonded baby slaves 

And the busy world bocs by and docs not heed- 

They are driven to the mill 

Jast to glut and overfill 

Bursting coffers of the mighty monarch greed, 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


The Industrial Revolution which resulted in the gradual 
mechanuahon ofjnost industries made it profitable to 
‘Children in the factories and mines. Their 

and theTwere"","”™^’* ^ machines, 

w ^ \ managed. The employers paid them 

SS Of unre^latT^”-’;? 

stunteii flfr. 2“'®ted chlid and woman labor in the 
Years late^wh *«? "" descendants. 

AmeriS thf "If Revolution spread to 

Of the cilusade aTairtthiiriZrtt"*' years 

the enslavement y^aii v-, a ’ Profited by 

that industry need ™Slm argument 
■which benefited the TTn-f production of wealth 

people shSertoXY"*"^.®^^*®^- Later, these same 

building habits of t^ttnS® character- 

lobbying and propaS!f da Con^ ^ 
the abolition of child 

nnconstitntional by the United declared 
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men are opposed to national control because past experi- 
ence has demonstrated the inefficiency and expense of 
such a course. They point out that no law can be enforced 
unless it is supported by public opinion. The state laws 
are more likely to succeed for this reason. The supporters 
of a policy of national control of child labor maintain 
that the states have proved themselves incapable of pass- 
ing and administering worth-while, uniform legislation. 

While the Child Labor Amendment has been under 
debate, however, conditions have been steadily improving. 
The United States census of 1930 showed only 21.7 per 
cent of the child laborers between ten and seventeen years 
of age were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. This great shrinkage in the number of young 
wage slaves has been due to a great many factors. Many 
of the states have passed compulsory laws and child labor 
legislation. Intelligent manufacturers have come to the 
realization that children are not efficient laborers. Their 
normal activity is play, and this persists in some form 
even under the strict discipline of the factory. In addi- 
tion, the growing child is clumsy, especially during the 
adolescent period. Materials are wasted or spoiled, tools 
are broken or lost, and the delicate, complicated, expensive 
machinery is ruined by these irresponsible workers. As 
a result, only the most inefficient, badly run factories 
employ them. Agriculture, however, still finds child labor 
profitable, for 45.5 per cent of the children at work in 
-1930 were in that industry. Unfortunately, this type of 
employment is very difficult to control as many of them 
work for their parents or neighbors or are members of 
migratory families. 

While the states have been hesitating whether to place 
their approval on the Child Labor Amendment, the United 
States Government has been trying to abolish this evil by 
congressional acts. The N.I.R.A. gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment temporary control of the situation. Codes passed 
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under it in 193*1 entirely abolished child labor for children 
under sLxtcen years of age and barred those under 
eighteen years from hazardous occupations. A few years 
later this law was declared unconstitutional. The Wages 
and Hour Bill of 1938 regulated child labor in all inter- 
state industry. This law banned from labor children 
under fourteen years of age, except where employed by 
parents in work not detrimental to health and schooling. 
Between fourteen and sixteen years of age, they must 
have certificates from the Department of Labor. Children 
under eighteen years cannot work in hazardous occupa- 
tions. According to the U. S. Children’s Bureau of Sta- 
tiatica, this iaw appreciably reduced child labor in th 
United States within a short time after f 
American people will not have accomplished “ 

destroying'this terrible evil until child 
under fourteen years of age has been completely wiped 

““nr course this will not eliminate certain types of tasks. 

Ch^LTstor re al, owed te^ 

beneficial. This is 

being trained in some sk pursuits, falls 

which trains ^^3 however, should not be too 

in this category. The crowing boys and girls, 

long nor the «"tih si" 

In modern, ® Heal application of his class 

SlnrHetrksilome industry under thesupervision 

the child. In “I working. Most women are 

works, not preve easily exploited, 

very weak bargainers, 

llbof because ^°^the”fir5t to hire women. Although 

The cotton mills were me 
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women then went into all kinds of industry, they were 
'primarily interested in the shoe industry, the clothing 
trades, and food industry. Special legislation on wages 
and hours became necessary because it was evident that 
she could not protect herself sufficiently. As mothers of 
the future generation, it was essential to keep them from 
working too long under bad conditions and for too low a 
wage. In industries where men and women are engaged 
in the same tasks, the men have insisted on ‘‘equal pay 
for equal work,” in order to protect their own wages. 
None of the minimum-wage laws have been able to force 
wages up to this standard set by organized labor. The 
only way women can hold certain jobs is to set a minimum 
wage lower than one acceptable to a man. The minimum- 
wage laws have justified themselves, in spite of the fact 
that there is a tendency for the minimum wage to be- 
come the maximum. At least, such laws keep employers 
from exploiting these women toilers who work because of 
sheer necessity. In 1937 the United States Supreme Court 
declared the Washington state law was constitutional. 
This decision made all states’ minimum-wage laws for 
women constitutional. The other important safeguard 
was the limitation of her hours of work. Most states have 
passed eight-hour-day laws. The gain in efficiency and the 
decrease in accidents, as well as spoiled materials, has 
made this law popular with employers who manage their 
factories in a modern way. For it is a well-known fact 
that after eight hours accidents increase and efficiency 
decreases due to fatigue. The Wages and Hour Bill of 
1938 extended the minimum wage and the shorter hours 
and working week to all workers in interstate industry. 

Women, professional or semiprofessional workers, are 
also regulated to some extent. This is true of nursing, 
heauty-parlor operators, hotel servants, telephone oper- 
ators, saleswomen, and clerical workers of all kinds. 
These women, as well as those practicing medicine, law, 

m 
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or teaching", rarely receive the same wage or advance- 
ment that the men do. Women have to fight hard for 
whatever extra pay or recognition they receive in a pro- 
fession. When public opinion has been educated to the 
point w’hcre women are recognized as a necessary and 
permanent part of the w'orking force of the nation, then, 
and only then, will she receive “equal pay for equal work” 
and equal chance for advancement. 


unit V “SENTENCE FIRST — VERDICT 

AFTERWARDS” 

(Written on the blackboard) 

“Let the Jury consider their Verdict," the 
Kinff said for about the twentieth 
time that day. 

■“No, No!” said the Queen. Sentence 
pirste-Verdict afterwards.” 

“Stuff and nonsense I" 

“The idea of having the sentence Firs 
“SoH rour Tongue.” said the Queen turnmg 
purple. 

“I won’tl” said Alice. 

“Off with her headi” the Queen shouted 

top of her voice. Nobody “oved-,^ 

“Who cares for you. said A 
nothing but a pack of cards. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


teacher's presentation 
^ T owis Carroll’s satirical description 
This extract ffom Lew C stealing some 

,f the trial o^t^\^”d'^tonder as Alice did about some 

arts makes us think taking place in modern enm- 

rf the travesties of justice takmg P they 
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fendant first, and the verdict rarely deviates from this 
decision in spite of all the safeguards with which English 
and American law surround the prisoner. Even when 
cases are not so widely publicized and the trial has been 
more than fair, no real solution of the crime problem has 
been reached. Men and women go on endlessly commit- 
ting crimes and being punished for them. Very few of 
those connected with their arrest and conviction have a 
clear conception of the forces in modem society which 
made these unfortunates into criminals instead of law- 
abiding citizens. 

Although the character and number of crimes listed in 
lawbooks vary with the communities* degree of civiliza- 
tion and standards of conduct, the main forces which 
produce criminals are similar in every generation. Crim- 
inologists agree that there is no “born criminal,’* such as 
Lombroso wrote about. Heredity is recognized as only 
one of the many complex forces that contribute to an 
individual’s adoption of a criminal career. Broken homes, 
crowded cities, intemperance, unemployment, and poverty 
with all of its terrible consequences are the most impor- 
tant reasons for young people entering crime. Most of 
the criminals are young men and women from nineteen 
to twenty-four years of age, of immigrant parentage, and 
living in large cities. Upon investigation of the older 
criminals, it was found that they generally started break- 
ing the law when very young. 

Most communities have a juvenile court, where expert 
judges and social workers salvage children who have 
transgressed against the law. Thomas Mott Osborne, 
"Warden Lawes, and their followers maintain that the 
adult prisoners can also be made into useful members of 
society if the proper methods are employed. They urge 
that first offenders be placed on probation, because most 
jails and prisons are schools for criminals. The leader of 
the opposing school of penology holds that few adults 
U6 
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can be reformed, and that fear of severe punishment is 
the only thing the criminal understands. This theory 
seems to be in the ascendancy, in spite of the success of 
certain modern prisons in the United States, because it 
appeals to people's natural fear of criminals and their 
desire for retribution. 

Science has made splendid progress in the last twenty 
years in detecting and apprehending violators of the law. 
It would be exceedingly beneficial for society if science 
could be applied as successfully to the prevention of 
crimes. In order to accomplish this, jnstice must distm- 
guish between the crime and the criminal. Crime mus 
attacked fearlessly and intelligently and destroyed at its 
source. The criminal should be ‘f ^ ed jis “ 
human being who can be cured. assisted in 

evidence of reform, he should be paroled “d 
reinstating himself again in society. Ncme of ttas ca^ 
be done, however, so long as vve ™ea . j j 

women in jails and prisons fich are medieval 

barbarous “d and honorable pr,> 

The practice of the la ^ he is denied 

fession. No criminal is s d E democracies. England 
the right to counsel >” “““er solicitors, 

divides the legal profess doctor and the 

while America has ony • world a better 

lawyer have done these are the only two pro- 
place in which to live. tirelessly seeking to destroy 

fessions whose ahe necessary the demand for 

the very things which make ^ 

their services. 


igs which ^ ^ eat oppor- 

The modern attorney ^ 


e n^odern ^ 

tunity to improve the comm conferring 
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study of crime * i„duc7Lome of you to enter upo 
that of sociology, 
a legal career. 
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The class then made a comparative study of English 
and American courts. The distinction behveen criminal 
and civil cases was brought out. The history of equity 
and law proved of interest because it was entirely new to 
most of them. The survey of the trial jury included such 
details as its history, powers, size, and some discussion 
of its present status. This was a subject about which they 
had quite incorrect preconceived ideas. The basis for 
appeal and the costs of appeal in American and English 
courts were contrasted. Certain writs — namely, the in- 
junction, mandamus, and habeas corpus — were discussed. 
As a conclusion to this comparative survey they studied 
the different types of attorneys, their training, examina- 
tions, fees, manner of acting in a courtroom, and their 
position in the community. 

As a result of this worh, they expressed the wish to 
dramatize an English and an American court scene. 
Various committees carefully planned each of these proj- 
ects in order that it be as accurate as possible. They 
found it was really much more difficult than they had 
imagined to present these mock trials properly. The class, 
however, enjoyed this project very much. They felt the 
trials had been very valuable because they helped them to 
understand the contrast between English and American 
courts much better than they had before. 

UNIT VI— IMMIGRANTS ALE— MAYFLOWER TO 
aUEEN MARY 

All Americans are immigrants. The chief difference 
between them is the time of arrival and place of origin. 
The ^tin phrase, e pluribtts unum, upon our coin ably 
describes this situation. From many nationalities there 
is one nation. 

Gradually, the Europeans wrested this vast continent 
from the original inhabitants— the Indians. As the set- 
U8 
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tiers moved westward, they were faced with a shortage 
of labor and capital. This fact resulted in a warm wel- 
come being extended to all immigrants. In 1799, how- 
ever, the Federalists passed the first restrictive measures 
penalizing aliens in order to discourage poor people from 
entering the United States. The Federalists adopted this 
policy because they feared their loss of political control 
of the United States. The newcomers possessed very little 
money and, naturally, supported Jefferson’s democratic 
principles rather than Federalist conservatism. Jefferson 
championed the cause of the immigrant in 1800 by 
nouncing the discriminating “Alien and Sedition Acts. 
The Federalists' defeat, at this time, was indeed fortunate 
for the future of America. A few years later the 
ana Territory was purchased from the French and needed 
settlers for its development. Later, the new industries 
built up during the War of 1812 required trained artisans. 

For many generations European strife and econom 
stress forced some of the finest people to 
America Europe’s loss was Americas gam, for these 
N“n Europeans filled in 
onward across a 

'“L'th:"ightiesthomtnai,ion;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

West was almost compl ^ .„g’guppiy of labor for 
tions of the countiy ha ® gf immigrant 

the factories and other S the nineteenth 

had also changed -1“™ “S^^idually came to pre- 
century. The southern Euweansg^ They aggravated 
dominate in the stream ^ communities in 

the problem by f“Via Amerto They 

the large cities and compete gg„,j 

were able to underbid the ^.,,,^^ „„der con- 

live more < 
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ditions which American labor would not tolerate.^ The 
demand for restrictive measures became more insistent 
and widespread as the economic pressure of these added 
millions of workers began to be felt on all sides. Congress 
’passed act after act without stemming the tide of cheap 
labor from Southern Europe. After the Great War I, the 
situation became so serious that a new type of restriction^ 
known as the “Quota Legislation/* was imposed. Ever 
since that time, Congress has worked on this basis, cut- 
ting down immigration to a small percentage of the 
number who would have entered the United States other- 
wise. However, the Depression of 1930-35 did what no 
legislation could ever accomplish. The tide of immigra- 
tion swung hack to the Old World, when in 1932-35 over 
one thousand more aliens emigrated than entered. 

Thus, we see that the immigrant was welcome as long 
as there was a need for his labor and he did not compete 
with those already in this country. In the study of immi- 
gration, we must always keep in mind the fact that we 
owe a great debt to the many immigrants who built up 
this country. 


Educational philosophers continually ask the progres- 
sive teacher what objectives have been attained during 
the school year. A high-school course in Economics helps 
older students to participate intelligently in the activities 
of the modem world. This is essential because they will 
be called upon to carry on both as citizens and as public 
ofiicials. The instructor cannot hope to solve their prob- 
lems for them, but she can guide them to the truth, as 
she knows it, and show them a sound procedure for ap- 
proaching new difficulties. They have learned that they 
can best serve their city, their state, and their nation by 
meeting each new crisis with an open mind and a coura- 
geous heart The future of this country will be safe in 
i20 
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the hands of these young people because they know cer- 
tain basic economic principles which cannot be ignored 
by any government, no matter how well intended it may 
be. They perceive clearly that the issuance of cheap paper 
money or the return to bimetallism would cause untold 
misery for every American without having the desired 
effect of raising prices. An increased quantity of money 
cannot raise the prices of commodities or securities, if 
there is a low velocity of circulation. Furthermore, there 
can be no appreciable increase in the rapidity of circu a 
tion while so many millions of persons are unemployed 
and the more fortunate workers are uncertain about the 


duration of their jobs. . , 

• The teacher of Economics has sought to^evelop a soaal 
viewpoint on such current problems as “‘r' 
ance farm relief, poverty, child labor, social insurance, 
S^r’of dSectivei and immigration. These sociai pro^ 
S:;:atltoach;dinaspirhof~ 

Although economics is defined as a scie , 

made to infuse a heart and “ X^dance course. 

Economics also serves ^ ^ SLided about what 
Many of these young peop qchool. They have a 

they can do after Aelds are already over- 

feeling that „‘'^„ourse of training would be 
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the public conscience. It is also emphasized that, in a 
complex, modern community, doctors, nurses, lawyers, 
and engineers of all sorts become more and more indis- 
pensable. This vocational guidance is more valuable be- 
cause the student heeds the advice most at the time when 
he is really interested in the answer. 

There was one H12 boy in an Economics class who, 
having failed the course the previous semester, insisted 
upon returning to the same class and teacher because he 
had made up his mind to “show them he could do it.” The 
year before he had entered the course with an entirely 
different attitude. He was a High Senior and expected to 
be passed on that fact alone. The teacher had vainly tried 
to arouse his interest in the subject and in his group in 
the class. Notices were sent home with as little effect. 
Fairness to those in class who had co-operated and done 
their work made it necessary that he be failed. He sur- 
prised everyone when be co-operated in every class ac- 
tivity. At the close of the term, he expressed himself 
quite frankly on the matter. “I surely enjoyed the subject 
of Economics this semester. I certainly learned my lesson 
in more ways than one. It was swell of you to allow me 
to take it overl" He had experienced the pleasure that 
comes from a task well done. He had discovered that 
really working on a subject under expert direction often 
makes it interesting. He had found he was more popular 
and respected in the class because he had won credits 
for the group and contributed more than his share to the 
ideas for interesting class projects. Being a really capable 
young person, he had prepared the required outside read- 
ing and reported upon it in such a manner that he held 
the close attention of the class. This gave him a sense 
of self-assurance and power that he had rarely experi- 
enced before. He had learned more than Economics in 
this class organized along democratic lines and using the 
best methods of progressive teaching. 

422 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident: 

(1) That aiihcre to tho “Doctrine of the Square Deal.” 

(2) That an assignment is really a teacher's pledge to her class as 
to the limits of work she requires — no more and no less. 

(3) That the de%’eIopraent of a skill in note taking is essential for 
eificient handling of outside reading and lectures. 

(4) That lectures should be given when the reading material is too 
complex, meager, or inaccessible to allow the class to develop 
the unit for themselves. 

(6) That the class enjoys the lack of repetition and extension of 
credit to all of them when the various students having the same 
report share in its recitation. 

(6) That Senior High School students are intellectually so curious 
and full of youthful enthusiasm that few artificial aids need 
be resorted to. 
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II— America’s Use of Fabulous Eesouhcbs in the Un- 
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III- INVENTION makes USE OF PRINCELY STORES OF IRON „ 

IV- Air, roads, and water Bind a Continent into one 

Nation 
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Packard and Sinnott: jfodem World, Vol. II (Old 

ROCC: Changing Cxvdvatwns tn me 
Edition). 
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Stull and Hatch: Journeys through Our World Today. 



ECONOMICS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


economics 1' 


Unit 

I— You AND Living — - 

II— Prometheus Unbound - 

III — Consumption — * — * 

IV — Marketing - 

V ^Production — Creation op Utilities — 

VI— There Is Dignity in Labor 

VII — Antaeus, Son op Earth 

VIII — ^CapitaIt— The Indispensable Part It Plays in Pro- 


Page 
... 363 
._ 368 
... 371 
374 
.... 378 
381 
.... 384 


DUCTION - - 388 

IX— Business Large and Small — Its Forms and How 


It Functions 


390 


TEXTS 

PAmcHUJ), Fred Rogers, Edgar Stevenson Furniss, and Norman 
Sydney Buck; Economics, New York, 1937. 

Fay, Charles Raiph; Elements of Economics, New York, 1932. 

Goodman, Kennabd E., and "William L. Moore: Economics in 
Everyday Life, New York, 1938. 

Janzen, Cornelius, and Orlando W. Stephenson: Bverydag 
Economics, New York, 1938. 

Smith, Augustus H, : Economics — An Introduction to Fundamen- 
tal Problems, New York, 1935. 

Thompson, Charles Manfred: High School Economics, New 
York, 1932. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 

Buck, Solon J.: The Agrarian Crusade, New Haven, 1921. 
Carlton, Frank Tracey: Economics, New York, 1931. 

Converse, Paul D.; The Elements of Marketing, New York, 1936. 
Garner, James Wilford, and Louise Irving Capen: Our Govern ^ 
mcnt. New York, 1930. 

Giu^tte, John M., and James M. Reinhardt; Current Social 
Problems, New York, 1933. 

Gwac, John, and C. Thompson Walker: Home Life in History, 
New York, 1928. 

***«“’« ecedonJc course for tweIfU)-re»r etudcntB at the Berkelcr 

m 



Appendices 

Grebnan, John T., and Albert B. Meredith: Everyday Problems 
of American Democracy, New York, 1936, 1937. 

Gavian, Ruth W., A. A. Gray, and Ernest R. Groves: Our 
Changing Social Order, New York, 1939. 

Gray, A. A.: Uisiory of California, New York, 1934. 

Hamm, William A., and Oscar Dombrow; Current Problems m 
American History, New York, 1938. 

Hendrick, Burton J. : The Age of Big Business, New Haven. 1921. 
Hough, Emerson: The Passing of the Frontier, New Haven, 1921. 
Howland, Harold: Theodore Roosevelt and His Times, New Ha- 

B.: The Paths of Inlaad Commerc. N.w Have„, 

MACnnDEB. Fbank Abbott: Amenean Government, N 

Mo^v: Iohk: The Masters of ' 

Moody, John: New Haven, 1921. 

PA.NH, Radph R: The OM 
Patterson, S. Howard, A, W. 

Problems in American Henry Reed Burch: 

PATTERSON, S. HOWARD A. ^ ^ 39 . 

American Social Problems, Siegleb; Consumer Goods; 

REICH. EDWARD. yS. 1937. 

How To Know and Use Th , sociology, New York, 1935. 

EOSB, Edwahd New York 1940. 

SMITH, AUGUSTUS H . Yo«»^ Invention. New Haven. 1921. 
Thompson, Holland. Th f Hew York, 1931. 

krwAYER: Social frooiein^, Tir-Arir and Ot 


'"Gl^rJA^Z: ^ZTn^tt Vemooraey avA Socta, Change. ^ 


York, 1936, 
WiBTH, Fremont P- 
1936. 


,, The Development of America, Niw York. 


economics 2 p^gg 
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Appendices 

111 ^UNEilPLOVMENT — T hE FAILURE TO ^IaKE A WAGE 

Contract — 

1V*-Protect the Weak— Tub Woman Who Toils and 

the Chhj? Who 3-abor3 — 

V Sentence First — ^Verdict Afterwarhe 

YI ^Immigrants All— ilay /lower to Qttcen. A/ary 


TEXTS 

Fairchild, Fred Rogers, Edgar Stevenson Fubniss, and Norman 
Sydney Buck: Economics, New York, 1937. 

Fay, Charles Ralph: Elements of Economics, New York, 1932. 
Goodman, Kennabd E., and Willum L. Moore; Economics in 
Everyday Life, New York, 1938- 

Janzen, Cornelius, and Orlando W. Stephenson; Everyday 
Economics, New York, 1938. 

Smith, Augustus H.: Economics — An Introduction to Funda- 
mental Problems, New York, 1935. 

Thompson, Ckarixs Manfred; High Scliool Economics, New York, 
1932. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS 

Adams, Thomas Sewall, and Hexen L, Sumneb; Ladtor Economy 
ics . New York, 1927. 

Blum, Solomon: Labor Economics, New York, 1925. 

Cades, Hazel Rawson : Jobs far Girls, New York, 1930, 

Cantor, Nathaniel Freeman: Crime, Criminals, and Criminal 
Justice, New York, 1932. 

Carlton, Frank Tracy : Economics, New York, 1931. 

Carlton, Frank Tracy: Organized La6or in American Industry, 
New York, 1920, 

Carlton, Frank Tracy: The Eisiory and Problems of Organized 
Labor, 1920. 

Commons, John R., and John B. Andrews: Principles of Labor 
Legislation, New York, 1920, 

Ei^n, Henry Wiluam: History of the Vnited States of America, 
New York, 1930. 

Fairchild, Henry prat; /mmigrafion. New York, 1925. 

*1^^ Catherine: Careers for Women, New York, 1934. 

POBD. James and Catherine Morrow: The Abolition of Poverty, 
New York, 1937. 

Garnie, jAMra WH.F0RD, AND LouiSE Irving Capen; Our Govern^ 
men«. New York, 1930 . 

436 



Appendices 

G^mAN, Ruth W., A. A. Gray, and Ernest R. Groves: Our 
Changing Social Order, New York, 1939. 

Gillette, John M., and James M. Reinhardt: Current Social 
Problems, New York, 1933. 

Gray, A. A. : llistorg of California, New York, 1934. 

Greenan, John T., and Albert B. Meredith; Everyday Prohlema 
of American Democracy, New York, 193(3, 

Hamm, William a., and Oscar Dombbow; Ctirrent Problems in 
American History, New York, 1937, 

Hunt, Rockwell D., and Nellie Vandegrift Sanchez: A Short 
History of California^ New York, 1929, 

Landis, Paul H, and Judson T.: Social Living, New York, 1938, 
Macruder, Frank Abbott: American Government, New York, 
1937, 1940, 

Norton, Henry K. : The Story of California, Chicago, 1934, 

Orth, Samuel P. : Our Foreigners, New Haven, 1921. 

Orth, Samuel P.: The Armies of Labor, New Haven, 1921, 
Patterson, S. Howard, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry Reed 
Burcu: Problems in American Democracy, New York, 1938, 1940. 
Patterson, S. Howard, A. W, Selwyn Little, and Henry Reed 
Burch: American Social Problems, New York, 1939. 

RicmiAtf, Irving Bebdine: The Spanish Conquerors, New Haven, 
1921. 

Ross, Edward Alswobth: Civic Sociology, New York, 1935. 
TANNENBAUar, Frank,* Crime and the Community, New York, 
1938, 

Towne, Ezra Thayer: Social Problems, New York, 1932. 

Walker, Edward Everett, Walter Greenwood Beach, and Ous 
Glen Jamison; American Democracy and Social Change, New 


York, 1936, ^ • xr v . 

WIRTH, Fremont P.: The Development of America, New York, 

Wood, William; Eligahethan Sea Gods. New Haven, 1921, 
WoodIrd, Donald B., and Marc A, Rose: The Primer of Money, 


New York, 1935. 


4ST 



AeschyltM, Prometheua Unbound, 369. 
370; applied to modem condition*. 
370. 37i 
Aido, 329-36 

American Revolution, teacher's presen- 
tation. 191-93 


Business, orKsnisation of, teacher's 
presentation, 390-95; example of big 
Duainess in the Hudson’s Bay Cora- 


Rconomics, value of a senior high 
school course, 420-22 

Eighth £rrade, description of an active 
class, 139, 140 ; conclusion, 241 ; sum- 
mary, 241 

Emotions, analysis, 266 : recondiUonlnir 
of students, 266, 257, 260 

England, Journey to, 83-90; vice eon- 
Sul's visit to high seven, 112, 113: 
description of the life of their kinir, 
S13-20 

Exchange, teacher's presentation, 395- 
99; definition, 395; barter, 395; mon- 
ey, 396-99 

Exploration period, presentation of the 
teacher, 144-47; student’* activity. 145 


CaHfomia, discovery of gold. 162, 163 ; 
robber barons, 164, 166 ; teacher’s 
presentation of gold rath, 162-55 

Capital, teacher's presentation, 388, France, journey to, 90; her colonies. 

389; definition, 388; history, 388. 389 90-92; description of Louis XIV and 

Charleston, South Carolina, 252 hia tunes, 525-28 

Clark, George Rogers, 164, 165 French and Indian War, teacher's pres- 

Colonial period, teacher’s description entation, 149-51 
of Philadelphia, 147-49; letters and Fusion, analysis, 69; use of It in a High 
diaries of Plymouth, 188-90 Seventh social science and library ex- 

Conauest over nature, teacher** presea- jieeiment, 69-71 
tation, 368-71 

Consumption, teacher’s presentation, 

371-73 Group life, its complexity, teacher's 

Correlation, actual examples In tescb- presentation, 261-65 
ing poetry, music, art, and social 
science. 169-87 

Henderson. Sir Nevile, British mission 
^8; good adjustoenU 268; ttnfor- Gertnany preceding World War 


Dalton Plan, analysis, 41-18; value. 48 jj' gj - 

Distribution, teacher’* introduetiea, j . ^ ^ 82^4 

401-04: definition, 401, 402; elaiw lUiy, tnp to. 

problem, 402; appUed to wages. 402- 


Immigration, teacher’* presentation, 
4{8-20; definition. 418; histoir. 415-20 
Integration, analysis, 67, 68: need for 


2095 210# 21S« 214 


Index 


L.abor> teaclier'i presentation, aai»8*; 
definition, 881 ; history, 381-84 ; child, 
410-13; of women, 418-15 
lAnd. tc*chct’» pcesentatinn., 384-88; 
definition, 384; history ol msn'i use 
of land, 384-87 ; theory of physiocrat. 

385. sse. 

l,eazue of Nations, description o! the 
way it worked, 346-47 ; support given 
it by different nations, France, 347 ; 
United States, 347 ; record, 348 ; fail- 
ure. 348, 349 

Lecture method, note taking. 366, 367 ; 
need for it. 366 ; analysis, 367 ; exam- 
ple, 367, 353; instead of text on for- 
eign tr^e, 400 

Library, use, 366: see Correlation 
Logical approach, 143 
Louisiana, its purchase, 156, 157 

Marketing, teacher's presentaUon, 374- 
78 ; fairs, Anglo-Saxon England, 374 ; 
medieval England, 374; medieval 
France, 374, 376; modem fairs of 
San Francisco and New York, 376. 
377 ; markets, 376, 376 ; San Pteh- 
cisco’a Bice Bowl, 377 
Middle ages, presentation of teacher. 
298-305 

Moors, in Spain, 305-08 
Morrison, five fields, 31; practical arts 
type, 31 : pure practice type. 31 ; 
language arts type, 31; appreciation 
type, 32: science type, 32; steps in 
science type, exploration. 33; presen- 
tation, 33 ; BssimilaUon, 33 ; organi- 
sation, 33 ; recitation. 33 ; specific use 
m a classroom, 34, 35 ; unit, 362, 363 

New Orleans. 261, 262 
New York City, 264. 388, 369 
Ninth grade, description, 296. 297- re- 
Mnditioning of one bright student, 
860, SBl; summary, 352 


Project Method, original idea, 48; mod- 
ern analysis, 43, 44; value. 44: actum 
use In a Low and ItlKh Seventh and 
Low Eight social science class. 44, 
46; use aa a Ilotary Juniors. 73. 7* *, 
use aa Engineers Club, 76, 77; "Its 
A Fact" Column, 81; transportation 
and communication construction cotn- 
panlcs, 83, 84 ; imaginary tour to the 
Orient, 99-100, 104-12; imaginanr 

tour to South America, 114, 115; 
March of Time, radio, moving pic- 
tures, and magaxine, 119-22: WtjJ" 
ward Hoi in poetry and aong. 169- 
84 ; itudcnta' original poems. 184-87 ; 
students' imaginary colonial letters 
and diaries, 190; pupils' presentation 
of secret clubs prccraing the Ameri- 
can Bcvolulion, 193 ; Students' In- 
dependent GaittUer persuades the 
class to adopt the United Sta^ 
Constitution. 2QI-03; vocation study. 
269-76; Social Settlement Club. 279- 
81 : storica from real immigranta. 
294-96: original ads In senior high, 
368 ; senior high dramaUratlon of the 
stock market. 389-90; mock trial in 
England and America, 418 
Psye^logical approach. 143 
Public opinion, analysis, 281, 282; his- 
tory, 282-86 : magazines and hook^ 
286: newspapers, 285, 286; radio, 286 


Orient i®*^?®****"”' ®28, 329 

UMent, for the traveler, 95; Jananeae 
customs. 96-99; CMaa. 191-04 
Chmeae and European trade, 335, 

Iso . government, 337, 

Chmafteg o' 

Outskde res-diTigs note teViTur ace 

method of report°n^. = 

mechanisation of Indui^^ToVf^l* 
S*879”’' 


Renaissance, presentation of teacher. 
305-12 ; Boccaccio, 308, 209 ; Petrarch. 
308, 309; Cellini, 309-11 


San Francisco, its harbor, 19 ; its Jap- 
anese tea garden, 96-99; early Span- 
ish history, 167-62; description after 
the discovery of Sold, 153, 164 
Senior high school students, character- 
istics, 361 ; summary, 423 
Seventh grade, transfer of habits, 66; 
book set-up to he taught, 65; study 
habits for home and school, 66, 67 ; 
need to overcome verbalism, 66, 67 ; 
need for integration, 67-69; use of 
fusion, 69-71 ; unit lesson plans with 
resultant activities for low and high, 
71-126 : conclusions, 126-28 
Soevaiired recitation, as a conference 
during Socrates* time, 36 ; value in 
modem times, 36 ; analysis In mod- 
em times, 35, 86 ; Colin Scott method, 
value and analysis, 35-38: the panel 
forum plan, value, analysis, usew and 
criticism, 38-40 

Socratic method, 363; examples. 363, 


South America, resources, 113, 114; Bio 
de Janeiro, 116-17 ; Buenos Aires. 117, 
118 ; Chaco. 118, 119 
Speakers’ guest, vice consul of Crest 
'yo'»tional speak- 
ers, 270*72; Bankers, 399, 400 
Square Beak doctrine of, 361; grades. 
361. 362; seblgniaents, 362; disci- 



Index 


Student letter* to Melbourne, Au*tr*]U, 
from S*n FrancUco, replie* 

from Melbourne. iMS; to Horsham, 
Austmha, 119. 120. 125: replies from 
Uonham. 123, 124 

Studjr liablta. transfer of habit* from 
irrammar school, SS: knowledge ot 
the dillercnt parts of a book, 6S ; 
rondUions for home studr, 65, 66; 
other study helps, 67 
Stylist*. Johann Sturm, 21 ; of today, 
19^1 ; a complete contrast to. 21-22 


Teachers, artists, 29-31 : psycbolosl- 
eal background for a seventh srade, 
63-65; a* ps) cholosist*. 253-61 
Teatinir proirram*. purpose. 143 ; types. 
143. 144 

Thirty Schools Experiment, analysis, 
46; result*. 46-43 


Uncmplo}-mcnt, causes. 265-69, 378, 380, 
386. 387. 405, 406, 407, remedies, 406, 
408 ; labor reserve theory, 405 : teach- 
er's presentation, 404-08 
Unit, tee Morrison 

Unlt^ States, why fortunate, 71-73 ; 
natural resources. 74-76. 81; Inven- 
tion, 78-81 ; transportation, SI-83 ; 
making the Constitution, teacher's 


presenUtion. 194-201; iirst years of 
national government, teacher’s pres- 
entation, 204-09; War between the 
States, teacher's presentation, 223-29; 
duhonesty in government, teacher's 
presenUtion, 230-33; recreation, 
teacher's presentation, 234-36; a 
world power, teacher’s presentation. 


Verbalism, analysis. 66; ways to over- 
come it. 66. 67 
Votinz, 275, 276 


Washbume Winnetks system, analysts, 
40. 41; value. 43 
Wasbinyton. D. C , 263 
Wayne, "Mad Anthony," 166, 166 
Westward moyement, teacher's presen- 
tation, 152-57; need for the study of 
each city's place in it. 167 ; cowboy. 
165 

Whistler, pictures and trial, presenta- 
tion of the teacher, 287-94 
Wilson, Woodrow, at the peace confer- 
ence followiDE World War I, 342-44; 
failure to train America's support to 
the l^ayue of TIations, 344-46 
Work, teacher’s presentation, 266-69 


UJ 



